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REPORT. 



To the Honorable General Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island: 

The Board of Education respectfully submit their Twelfth 
Annual Report : 

The present system of popular education in Rhode Island, 
now rapidly extendiog south and west, was adopted when 
our country was believed to have a divinely appointed mis- 
sion. By generations of patriotic men it has been fostered 
and developed. It is safe to say it wm never in a more 
efficient or satisfactory condition than now. Our communi- 
ty still believes that the hope of the future depends very 
largely upon what our school system shall be. It is too 
intelligent to have been misled by the rash and irrational 
criticisms which attribute all the ills and defects of our civil- 
ization to our time honored and most cherished institution. 
It can find abundant explanatiou of all the evils that can 
any where be pointed out, aud yet leave the argument for 
the support of popular education all the more conclusive. 
Seneca said it was the office of philosophy to make men. 
It is the object of our public schools to make men. 
Whatever wisdom there has been in our land since the days 
pf the Pilgrims has been exercised to discover and apply a 
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8 EBPOET OP THE BOARD OF EDUCATION. 

moral and intellectual culture which should make of our 
youth good citizens. That a perfect system has been 
achieved is not claimed. But it is claimed, that we cannot 
afford to put aside the wisdom of the past, and that we shall 
act most consistently with our interests and with reason, if 
we continue upon the lines of the fathers and labor to per- 
fect the system we have and extend its benefits, as nearly as 
possible, to every child of the common^yealth. The meas- 
ure of responsibility which your honorable body has placed 
upon the board of education, if estimated by the powers 
bestowed or the compensation awarded, would not seem to 
be considerable, but, if determined by the thought of the 
possible good that may accrue to the cause of education 
through the consideration given by you to their observation 
and judgment, would be exceedingly grave. With the lat- 
ter view of their obligations the board have acted heretofore, 
as abundantly shown by previous reports. During the last 
year we have not, and at present we do not, lose sight of 
what has now been stated. 

For statistics which show, the school population of the 

State, the number in attendance upon the different schools, 

the expenditure of school funds, the amount and condition 

of school property, the cost of supervision and the taxes 

raised, we refer to the very full and accurate report of the 

Commissioner herewith transmitted. That report, if care- 

'""" -'-^-*^ -as we hope it maybe — will furnish conclusive 

at good is constantly flowing out of our 

community. It will show that progress is 

the wise administration of our educational 

answer many complaints now urged through 
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REPORT OP THE BOARD OP EDCCATTON. 9 

ignorance of facts. At the same time that it gives encour- 
agement to the friends of sound learning and good citizen- 
ship, it shows the directions in which improvement is 
especially called for. 

The aid, amounting to about eighteen hundred dollars, 
given last year by the State to such towns as made at least 
an equal appropriation for the purchase of school apparatus, 
has had the intended and desired effect Many communities 
have had their attention called to the poverty of their 
schools in those appliances necessary to give their children 
correct ideas of the subject matter of the books they study 
and to put them in right relations with the outward world 
in which they live. More than forty-four hundred dollars 
worth of such property has been put in the public schools of 
the state during the last year. Now that attention has been 
engaged in this direction, we are sure the reform will not 
cease till all parts of the State have been reached. For, 
with the advent of the new apparatus, a new interest has 
been begotten in the pupils, and a new enthusiasm in the 
teachers, so that for an equal expenditure of money it 
would be difficult to devise any other means so greatly ad- 
vancing the appropriate work and profit of the schools. 

The Quarterly meetings of the Superintendents, at the 
office of the Commissioner, have been well attended. They 
have given opportunity for enquiry respecting many diffi- 
cult points in school administration, the interchange of opin- 
ion upon educational subjects, and a better acquaintance 
with the work of the schools in all parts of the state. Those 
superintendents who have attended these meetings most 
constantly emphasize their importance most strongly. 
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Five educational meetings or Teachers' Institutes have 
been held during the year. The interest manifested in 
them, which in Rhode Island is something phenomenal, has 
in no wise abated. They give abundant evidence that the 
success of popular education in our state is a subject which 
lies very close to the hearts of all our people. 

The statistics of the libraries organized upon a free basis 
and subject to the oversight of the Board are as follows : 
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KEPOKT OP THE BOARD OF BDUCaHOH. 11 

From the above, it appears that there are twenty-six free 
libraries in the State, five having been accepted during the 
last year. The number of books in the libraries is 71,916, 
The total circulation for the past year has been 209,026, or 
nearly 300 per cent of the whole number upon the shelves. 
These statistics indicate progress in this important depart- 
ment of educational work, and for a large measure of it 
credit is especially due to the Commissioner, who has been 
indefatigable in efforts to revive dormant libraries, where 
discovered, and to advocate the establishment of new ones 
ia localities where such are needed. Every town ought to 
have one. Large towns, with distinct villages of considera- 
ble size, should have more than one. Our public schools 
carry the work of education but a little way. Libraries are 
their necessary supplement. The moral atmosphere of our 
homes is determined greatly by the books read in them. 
The temper and spirit of social life largely find their suste- 
nance in good literature. Improvement in morals and man- 
ners may confidently be predicted in circles where good 
books are found. Most people know that in bad seasons 
honey is apt to be poisonous. This arises from the fact that 
in such seasons the bees are often obliged to feed upon 
poisonous flowers. Therefore apiarists take great care to 
remove all poisonous plants from the neighborhood of their 
hives. A specimen of honey from Trebizond, gathered from 
the rhododendron ponttcum, which is common in that neigh- 
borhood, was sent, in 1834, by Mr. Keith E. Abbott, to the 
Zoological Society, in London, and in 1859 it still retained 
its poisonous qualitiea In 1790, a large number of people 
in Philadelphia died from eating honey gathered from 
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12 REPORT OP THE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 

flowers of the Kalmia lotifoUa. In good seasons, when 
wholesome flowers are at hand, the bees avoid poisonous 
plants. There is no need to give this bit of natural history 
the form of a parable. The wisdom and obligation to fur- 
nish the best books, the true meatal food, to our youth and 
adults are apparent enough. As, heretofore, the Board has 
issued bulletins of the most valuable new books published, 
for the aid of librariaos and the trustees of public libraries. 
Brief essays upon the subject of reading, embracing a dis- 
cussion of the proper objects of reading, and how and what 
to read have been issued, and generally a closer contact be- 
tween the agent of the Board and the librarians of the state 
has been attempted, that those who read may have all 
possible and the best guidance in the selection of reading 
matter. 

The sum expended under the appropriation of the State 
the last year will be about $2,400. Another year it will, in 
all probability, be necessary to increase the appropriation, as 
several new libraries may be expected to claim the assistance 
of the state. 

The school for deaf mutes, under the charge of Mr. 
Homer, has met the expectations of the Board. A report 
in detail, of the school, is transmitted herewith. 

Forty-two evening schools, with an enrollment of 3930 
pupils and an average attendance of 1898, for a term of 
eleven weeks, have been sustained the last year. The results 
have confirmed the Board in the opinion that they are 
essential in the present condition of our population. Beside 
those of native birth who neglect the day schools and re- 
main illiterate to an advanced age, we have a constantly in- 
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REPORt Of THE BOARD OP EGVCATIOH. 13 

coming tide of foreigners, who are not only ignorant, but 
are strangers to our traditions and the intent and spirit of 
our institutions. Many of the latter class are eager to 
avail themselves of whatever opportunities may be afforded 
them to become Americanized, and to take advantage of 
oar greater facilities for getting on in the world. Such a 
disposition on their part should be met with liberality. 
Experience seems to show that it is not wise to encourage 
the attendance of children under fourteen years of age. It 
is to be feared that the knowledge gained by youth under 
that age is acquired at too great a sacrifice of health. We 
would suggest further that the rooms used for evening 
schools should not be too greatly crowded, and should be 
cleanly, well ventilated and exceedingly well lighted. Too 
oflen, the night school is dark and unpleasant-in a two-fold 
sense. Pupils of the evening schools, not less than those 
of the day schools, will be benefited by wholesome, even 
beautiful, surroundings. 

Referring you for the more adequate account of the many 
phases of the school work in the State, to the report of the 
Commissioner, we unanimously recommend as follows: 

1. That the school for Deaf Mutes be permanently estab- 
lished by law under the supervision of this Board, and that 
an appropriation be made to meet the expenses of the same. 
The reports of the present and past years show the demand 
for such a school, and its success, in this and other states, 
fully warrants the expenditure necessary for its maintenance. 

2. That provision be made for the permanent establish- 
ment of Evening Schools under the control of the Board. It 
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is no longer doubtful that, iudefinitely in time to come, we 
shall have to supplement the day by the evening school, and 
it is better that a specified sum be appropriated for that 
purpose, rather than that the matter should come before you 
every year upon a special application. 

3. That the sum of $10,000 be appropriated to secure the 
better local superintendence of the schools in the State, the 
principle governiug the distribution of the same to be iden- 
tical with that governing the present apportionment of 
moneys for day and evening schools. In this recommenda- 
tion there is no departure from the policy heretofore pur- 
sued by the state. The commissioder is expected to have, 
as agent of the Board of Education, general ovei-sight of the 
schools of the commonwealth. Local superintendents are 
to be appointed as auxiliaries to him, by the different 
towns, the object being to obtain the utmost unity and 
harmony of action throughout the state. At present the 
compensation paid to local superintendents in some in- 
stances is so miserably small that nothing can, or ought to, 
be expected of them. One town pays its superintendent 
an annual salary of $15, two towns annual salaries of 
$20, four towns $25, one town $30, two towns $40, 
three towns $50, while three towns grant no compensation 
whatever. A superintendent should be a man of unim- 
peachable morals, competent to judge of the studies, the dis- 
cipline and work of schools, In their general and special 
aspects. He should be acquainted with the detail and 
management of every school under his charge. He should 
be in close contact with the commissioner, on the one hand, 
and the teachers, on the other. He should also be a media- 
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tor between teachers and parents, and between pupils and 
teachers. He should inaugurate all reforms in organization, 
management, discipline and instruction. He should be able 
to meet the teachers individually and collectively, and by 
his superior intelligence, energy and character make easier 
the work of improvement. But, however well-disposed a 
man may be, however highly he may esteem the duty he 
performs, he cannot, if he is a business or professional man, 
afford, adequately, to discharge such onerous duty without 
compensation. The fact is that only in theory have we 
superintendence. In many towns the sham is a mortifica- 
tion to every intelligent citizen. The recommendation of 
the Board asks for an act which will appeal to the different 
towns for more considerate action in regard to this most 
vital feature of our educational system, a wide awake and 
efficient superintendency. 

5. That Chapter 47 of the General Statutes, "Of the 
Powers and Duties of Towns and of the Duties of the Town 
Treasurer and Town Clerk, relative to Public Schools" be 
so amended that municipalities, desiring so to do, may be 
able to abolish the district system of maintaining public 
schools. The district system is cumbrous and unwieldly at 
best, and, in some localities, its continuance is a check to 
progress, foments strife, perpetuates parsimony, poor teach- 
ers and bad classification of pupils. To adopt the " town 
system" would, in some instances, be a happy escape from 
long standing feuds and irreconcilable quarrels. It would be 
at once an act of economy and improvement. In sister states 
the district system has been almost wholly abolished. It is 
safe in Rhode Island to follow examples which have had the 
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sanctioD of the highest educational authorities of New Eng- 
land. Horace Mann declared at the close of his long service as 
Secretary of the Board of Education in Massachusetts, " I 
consider the law authorizing towns to divide themselves 
into districts the most unfortunate lai* on the subject of 
common schools ever enacted in the state." 

Dr. Sears, certainly an authority in Rhode Island, never 
ceased, while Secretary of the Board of Education in Mas- 
sachusetts, to condemn the district system. He said, "The 
division of a town into independent districts is a great sacri- 
fice of economy for which no equivalent is received." 
Rhode Island still holds tenaciously to a system condemned 
by reason and experience. It is earnestly hoped that some 
act will be passed enabling such towns as desire to do so, to 
do away, at once, with a system which has proved a formida- 
ble obstacle to advancement. 

6. That Chapter 57 of the General Statutes "Of Truant 
children and absentees from school" be so amended as to 
make it thoroughly and efficiently a compulsory statute. 

In the discharge of our duty we cannot forbear to call your 
attention to the fact that of the youth of school age in the 
State, 12,730 did not attend any school, a single day, during 
the last year. The increase of absentees was 451. If we 
add to the number of absentees the number who were en- 
rolled in the schools, but who attended a less time than that 
required bylaw, viz: twelve weeks — 2,551 — we have 15,281, 
nearly 29 per cent, of our school population receiving no 
benefit of our schools, or of a:iy schools. These facts, viewed 
in any true light, demand the most serious attention. They 
show that the presumption of our institutions is false. We 
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REPORT OF THE BOARD OP EDUCATION. 17 

assume an educated voter. We are not getting him. 
Things are growing worse. The U. S. Commissioner 
Eaton, lately used these words, " Where fonr-fifths of the 
crime of a community is confined to the illiterate seven 
per cent of its population, no comment is necessary to con- 
nect the crime and the ignorance." 

In this connection we call attention to the able report of 
the Hon. J. P. Wickershara to the National Education Asso- 
ciation, and printed recently by the U. S. Bureau of Educa- 
tion, entitled, "Education and Crime," in which the charge 
that many graduates of our secondary schools were in the 
prisons of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania is shown to be 
utterly false. Not a single graduate of such schools have 
been found, upon inquiry, thus incarcerated. In said report 
also, may be found abundant evidence that our public schools 
are our most potential agency "to root up vice, to lessen 
crime, to lift up the people to a higher plane of civilization, 
and to save the sacred principles of republicanism which 
our fathers planted on American soil and bade us cherish 
with 'our lives, our fortunes and our sacred honor." We 
are apt to forget that ignorance, always dangerous, is be- 
coming more dangerous as the volume of foreign born 
illiterates increases. The flood is rising. It would seem as 
if the danger line had been reached long ago, and yet no 
alarm is felt where alarm would do some good. "As in the 
days of Noah" men keep to their old ways and pleasures. 
A railroad corporation thinks it economy to remove the rot- 
ten timber from its bridges as soon as the unsoundness is 
discovered. But it is not the danger of riot and sedition 
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that should most move us. The comprehensive well-being 
of society is a worthier motive. The illiterate make only a 
savage or barbarous state, and in the midst of civilization 
they are a demoralization. 

To the intelligent all nature is open with her myriad 
wonders and boundless wealth. To ignorance she grants 
few favors. The Statistical Atlas of the United States, 
published with the last U. S. Census, shows how thrift and 
enterprise go along with education. It contains maps 
which show respectively, by shaded lines of graded intensity, 
the wealth and illiteracy of the country. The one map is a 
counterpart or rather the reverse of the other, almost 
throughout, the exceptions being in small local areas. 
Wherever the wealth is heaviest the illiteracy is lightest and 
vice versa. Poverty and ignorance go hand in hand. And 
the extent of the areas in this land of Washington covered 
by the darkest shades of illiteracy and unillumined by the 
golden lines of wealth will sadly surprise those who have 
not examined the subject. The treasures of the earth are 
great and inconceivable, but they wait the advent of intelli- 
geoce to lift them from their hiding place. 

It may be said that the remedy for illiteracy should be 
found in an aroused public sentiment. The public atten- 
tion ought certainly to be strongly directed to this subject 
and its judgment invoked. But a permanent need of society 
like that now presented ought not to be left to be dealt 
with by public sentiment alone. The public mind cannot 
be given to any one subject for any great length of time, 
and what is not systematically provided for goes by the 
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board. We believe that the sentimeat in favor of a com- 
pulsory law is much more general and pronounced than is 
supposed. It is often taken for granted that manufacturers 
are opposed to such a law, but a canvas of one whole town 
whose Jeading industry is that of manufacturing, failed to 
discover a single opponent of such a law. 

The opinion that such a law would involve the detention 
o,f a great number of children is not well founded, if tried in 
the light of experience elsewhere. In a city in Massachu- 
setts, Chelsea, of a population of 30,000, the enforcement 
of a compulsory law resulted in sending six vicious youth 
to the Reform School, and in the enrollment of more than 
300 pupils and the establishment of five new schools in the 
space of six weeks. The fact is, the commitment of a few of 
the worst vagrants acts as a terror to youthful evil-doers 
and makes unnecessary the imprisonment of a great number. 

The immense gain to society of putting hundreds into the 
public schools, under the most salutary influences possible, 
cannot be overstated. If it were at the expense of the 
morals of the few who are committed, as we do not believe 
it would be, seeing how very vile the surroundings of such 
usually are, it would still be infinitely the wiser course to 
take such action as will save hundreds and thousands who 
are now growing up in ignorance and, very many, in vice. 
Hitherto it has been said there is no proper place for the 
commitment of such oiFenders. This need be said no longer; 
for the conditions of the Reform School are such now, that 
no valid objection can be raised to their being sent there, 
where they may be kept comparatively distinct, and cared 
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for as their interests require. We therefore most earnestly 
invoke your immediate attention to this subject. 

In conclusion, we are aware that several of the recom- 
mendations now presented have been offered before. But 
we cannot conceal from ourselves the fact that conservatism 
and a natural reluctance to make new departures have had 
much to do with the attitude of the public and the Assem- 
bly towards these measures. Further, the opinion of the 
Board has grown steadily more decided that the innovations 
suggested must be made, if the school system is brought into 
the condition of efficiency which the times demand. With 
such convictions there remains but this one course, that, 
without hesitation, we recommend again to you what every 
year's experience has made more certain and imperative. 
These things must be done if our schools are ever made 
what they ought to be. 

Respectfully submitted, 

ALFRED H. LITTLEFIELD, 
HENRY H. FAY, 
GEORGE L, LOCKE, 
CHAS. J. WHITE, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE. 
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REPORT, 



To the Honorable the State Board of Education : 

Gentlemen : — I beg leave to submit herewith my report 
for the year ending December 31, 1881. 

Respectfully, 

JOSEPH W. HOMER, 

Principal. 
December 31, 1881. 
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SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEC. Bl, 1881. 



(As far RS known.) 


(Approx.) 
8 months 
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Scarlet fever 
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SUMMARY. 



Number of pupils, from date of opening the school, April 2, 1877, 

to Dec. 31, 1880 28 

Number of pupils who have entered since Dec. 31, 1880 5 

Whole number of pupils who have attended the school. . , 33 

Number who have left the achool 9 

Number of pupils Dec. 31, 1881 24 

Number of males 16 

" " females 13 

Whole number of pupils who have attended during the year 1881. 29 

Number of semi-mutes (including one semi-deaf) . 8 

Number of deaf-mutes (including those congenitally deaf, and 
those made deaf iu infancy before receiving any idea of 

language through the ear) - 21 

- Total 29 

Residences of all who have attended during the year 1881. 

Providence 16 

Woodville, North Providence 1 

East Providence 3 

Albion , Lincoln 2 

Arnold's Mills, Cumberland 1 

Valley Falls, " 1 

— 2 

Johnston, OIney vilie 1 

Pawtuckefc 3 

River Point, Warwick 1 

Siatersville, North Smithfield 1 

Total from Rhode Island 28 

Walpolo, N. H 1 

Total ■ 29 
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A sad vacancy has been caused by the death of our 
youngest and most promising pupil, Lyman H. Jencks. 
He was killed by a furniture wagon while playing near his 
home during the November vacation. He bad crept under 
the wagon which was heavily loaded, and while clinging to 
a large plank suspended under it, he was thrown off and 
killed almost instantly. The exact nature of the accident is 
not known, but enough is known to show that he would 
probably have met with the same fate even if he had not 
been deaf 

Prom the foregoing summary it will be seen that the 
number of pupils has been increased by only one this year, 
although, considering the number of deaf and dumb children 
in the State, the increase should have been much larger. 
Moreover, the average attendance of those who are nomi- 
nally pupils has been very unsatisfactory. In fact, the sue 
cess of the school is so seriously impaired by the irregulari- 
ty of attendance, that I would call your attention especially 
to the subject, and respectfully recommend that decided 
measures be taken to remedy the evil. 

The year has added, of course, to the experience and 
skill of the teachers, and decided improvements have been 
made in methods of instruction employed, and in quality of 
work accomplished. 

But in order .to produce really satisfactory results, radi- 
cal changes need to be made in the organization of the 
school. For, although it is serving a good purpose, in 
arousing an interest in the work of educating the deaf and 
dumb children of the State, and in showing what can, 
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and what ought to, be done for thera, it is not adapted to 
their present needs. It ought to be situated in a cen- 
tral locality ; a Home should be established in connection 
with it for the benefit of children from the countrj% a 
dozen of whom are at hand ; and the School and Home 
together should be under one management, and constitute 
what, in time, should become an institution for deaf mutes, 
worthy of the State. 

Since this School was opened, the State has been gradu- 
ally realizing that its deaf and dumb children have been un- 
fortunately, although unwittingly, neglected. Accordingly, 
it has from year to year made additional provision for their 
welfare ; and at its last session the Legislature passed an 
amendment to the General Statutes, placing it within the 
power of His Excellency, the Governor, to furnish aid at 
his discretion to persons in the country wishing to send 
children to the School. A small proportion of the appro- 
priation has been drawn, and seven petitioners have been 
aided ; but the needs of the recipients have been only 
partially supplied, and consequently the object has been 
only partially accomplished. 

The State has acknowledged its obligation to educate 
these children, to a certain extent. But, if its object and 
intention is to give them such an education as they really 
need, it must be still more liberal in its patronage, and as 

A,^* „„ ; — ""31119 to require, take definite steps toward 

of an institution. For this alone will 
the necessary work, as I have attempted 
lowing statements : 
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I. The (loaf-mutes of the State, as a class, have never 
yet been properly educated, and many of them have re- 
ceived no instruction whatever. 

In 1817 the American Asylum was founded at Hartford, 
Conn., and until 187H the only educated deaf-mutes of this 
State, were those who, with rare exceptions, had been sent 
to that institution. 

Between 1817 and 187fi, only fifty-nine deaf children 
of this State, or an average of one annually, received any 
instruction. Since 1876, forty-three have received inatruc- 
tion, or an average of at least eight annually. 

In 1876, ten children were at Hartford; this year thirty- 
six have been under instruction (twenty-nine at this school, 
and seven at Hartford and elsewhere), while at least thirty 
others have not been under instruction. 

II. It \» not only impracticable, but unjust, to attempt 
to educate them, without bringing them together under one 
roof and one management. 

In the fifty-third report of the American Asylum, printed 
iu 1809, the principal says; 

" Deaf mutes must have a special education. As they 
constitute so small a portion of the community, but one 
individual being found within the limits of a township, it is 
impracticable to collect them in districts, as in the case of 
hearing children. It is better for the sake of economy, as 
well Hs efficiency generally, to gather the deaf-mutes of a 
State into one s(Oiool." 

To show how truly those statements are borne out by 
facts, 1 have prepared the following 
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LIST: 

Showing the residences of sixty-Jive deaf children in this State. 

Bristol a 

Cumberland 1 

Valley Falls 2 

— 3 

Coventry 1 

Cranston, Pawtuset 1 

East ProTidence 3 

Glocester 1 

Johnston, OlneyvUle 1 

Lincoln 1 

" Albion 2 

" Central Falls 1 

— 4 

Little Compton 1 

Wewport . t 1 

North Providence, Woodville - 1 

North Smithfield, Slatersville 1 

Providence 36 

" Wanskuck 3 

— 29 

Pawtucket 4 

Scitnate, Hope • 2 

" South 1 

— 3 

Smithfield 3 

Warwick 1 

" River Point 1 

— 2 

Warren 1 

Westerly 2 

Wooneocket 2 
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It will be generally acknowledged that these children 
are all equally deserving of an education at the hands of 
the State ; yet, while some of them are receiving aid, vary- 
ing in amount from $16 to $175 each per annum, others are 
receiving no aid whatever. 

III. It is even more an act of economy than of charity, 
for States to educate their deaf mutes liberally. 

In the report of the American Asylum referred to above, 
occur the following statements : 

"The institutions for the deaf and dumb of this country 
are distinctively educational. * * * They receive only 
pupils who are capable of being instructed, and retain them 
only so long as may suffice to effect that object." 

This is true; and although a spirit of charity must neces- 
sarily enter into the work of such institutions, yet those 
who watch the rapid intellectual development of their 
inmates, their power of language increasing, and their 
faces brightening from year to year, are impressed with the 
fact that it " pays" to educate them. 

For loss of hearing, although a great deprivation and, 
when occurring in childhood, often followed by loss of 
speech, need by no means prevent the unfortunate ones 
from being educated into a condition of independence. 
Deaf-mutes can only be considered as intelligent beings, 
capable of becoming workers for good or evil, constructive 
or destructive, producers or consumers, self-supporting or 
paupers, according as they are educated or neglected. 

Such institutions possess a certain economical value also, 
in tending to attract laborers, and in binding them to the 
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State. Especially in a manufacturing community like ours, 
is it essential to take measures to turn this floating popula- 
tion into a permanent one. To illustrate, I will state that 
this year there have coine into the school three deaf-mute 
boys, children of French operatives. Another one I know 
to be at a French institution in Canada ; and three others, 
living in the State last year, have since moved away. The 
restlessness of the French, and of this class especially, is pro- 
verbial. Many of them leave mortgaged farms in Canada 
and come here with a determination, often carried out, to 
save enough of their earnings to pay o£F the mortgages, and 
return to Canada. But they are usually well-behaved, in- 
dustrious and desirable members of the community, and 
would it not be a gain to the State if they could be induced 
to stay here ? 

And in the case of the seven families above mentioned, 
numbering, perhaps, seventy or eighty members — for these 
families are usually large — can it be doubted that the edu- 
cation of their deaf-mute boys would have a decided influ- 
ence in keeping them in the State ? 

In spite, however, of the migratory nature of mill opera- 
tives, the population of Rhode Island increased twenty- 
seven percent, between 1870 and 1880 — a much larger 
increase than that of most other states — and owing to its 
situation, its wealth, its manufacturing enterprise, and its 
railroad facilities, it will increase, perhaps, even more 
rapidly during the next decade. And is not such an increase 
of population another reason why such an institution is 
needed now, even if never before? 
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In considering such a question as this we naturally look 
for precedent, and find that every other state in the Union 
supports an Institution for Deaf-Mutes, excepting Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Delaware, New Jersey and 
Florida; and iu Maine the nucleus of an institution has 
been formed by a growing day-school in Portland. 

The State of New York has adopted a wise and liberal 
policy in this matter. Its statutes allow every deaf-mute in 
the State, between the ages of six and twenty-five, to receive 
twelve, or, if desirable, fourteen years of instruction, at an 
annual expense "not to exceed three hundred dollars." It 
has now six institutions, whose" inmates number twelve hun- 
dred pupils, (exclusive of those from other states,) each of 
whom costs the public about two hundred and sixty dollars 
annually, or altogether about $312,000. 

Five years have elapsed, since this subject was first 
brought before the Legislature of Rhode Island, and steps 
taken toward the opening of this school. Slowly it has 
developed into its present condition. But is it not time 
now for a more rapid growth ? Is Rhode Island justified 
in disregarding longer the claims of so many of its deaf- 
mute children, or in delaying longer to furnish proper means 
of educating them ? 

I submit these questions to you, into whose hands the 
education of the public has been entrusted, for your serious 
consideration. 

JOSEPH W. HOMER. 
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TO PARENTS OF DEAF CHILDREN. 

This school is for the benefit of children incapacitated 
through deafness or dumbness, total or partial, from re- 
ceiving proper instrnction in common schools. 

The aim of the school is to teach deaf children to use 
the English language with the spontaneity, correctness, and 
enjoyment of hearing children, as far as this is practicable. 

The more advanced and intelligent pupils are taught the 
higher branches of education, but the actual use of the Eng- 
lish language is considered of first importance. 

It is very desirable that deaf children be sent to school 
at as early an age as possible — especially if they are also 
dumb. A parent will be amply repaid by sending a child 
as young as five or six years, even at some inconvenience. 

If a child who has learned to talk is made deaf by disease, 
he should immediately upon his recovery be sent to a school 
where his speech will be retained, and where he will be 
taught to understand from the lips. 

In such cases it is common to delay so long that serious 
loss of speech results. 

Every effort should be made to encourage the child to 
retain the use of his voice. He should be taught to pro- 
nounce common words, but no attempt should be made to 
teach him the names of the letters of the alphabet. 

Writing lessons should also be given him at home. It will 
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save much time if, when be enters school, he is able to write 
the names of common objects with which he is familiar. 

The school hours are from 9 A. M. to 1 P. M. on every 
week day except Saturday. Open to visitors on Fridays 
from 10 to 12. 

The next summer vacation will begin Friday, June 30, 
1882. The school will reopen Monday, September 4, 
1882. 

Terms of admission may be obtained on application to 
the principal of the school, corner of Benefit and Halsey 
streets, or at 55 Waterman street, or at the office of the 
Commissioner of Public Schools, 104 North Main street, 
Providence, R. I. 
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His Excellency, Goveenok Alfred H. Littlefield. 



His Honor, Lieutenant-Governor Henry H. Fat. 



Rev. Qeoroe L. Locke. 

secretary : 
Thouas B. Stockwell. 



Rev. Daniel Leach. 
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Eev. Daniel Goodwin, .... Kent County. 

Hon. H. H. Kichabpson, , . , Bristol County. 
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REPORT. 



To t/ie Hunorahle the Oeiieral Assembly of the State of Rhode 
Island : 

In accordance with your requirement, the Board of Trus- 
tees of the State Normal School respectfully presents its 
Eleventh Annual Report, for the year endiog December 31, 
1881. 

The usual number of meetings of the Board have been 
held during the year. These meetings were well attended 
and much interest manifested in the welfare of the school, 
and all matters presented for action have received a careful 
consideration. 

Committees were appointed, as in former years, to whom 
were assigned special duties pertaining to the management 
and maintenance of the school. During the year several 
minor alterations and improvements have been made in the 
school building. The blackboarda have been put in excel- 
lent condition by J. A. Swaaey of Boston, Mass. The fur- 
naces have been repacked and repaired. The action of one 
of them has never been satisfactory, and a change, though 
involving some expense, will be in the line of economy, as 
much less fuel will be required. 
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Several additions have been made to the apparatus re- 
(juired for the daily school work. 

The library has been increased by many valuable vol- 
umes during the year All books obtained are for immedi- 
ate use, and no book is purchased until it has been carefully 
reviewed by the teacher desiring it. The motto observed 
in buying, has been "Aora multa, aed multum." The book 
cases have been remodelled, adding much to their general 
appearance and convenience. 

The roof of the school building has also undergone neces- 
sary repairs. The money thus expended in various ways 
has lessened the annual appropriation considerably. These 
moneys, if expended in increasing tfee means of instruction 
in the class-room, would have proved very acceptable. 

The Board of Trustees, therefore, while having an eye to 
practical economy in the management of the school, deem 
it not only desirable, but essential to the maintenance of its 
present efficiency, that the appropriation be kept at its pre- 
sent figure. 

The various officials and committees have often visited 
the school to inspect and become familiar with its mode of 
conduct, and their suggestions have been ably seconded and 
carried out by the efficient corps of teachers. 

During the year some changes have been made in this 
body. In June the position of First Assistant was made 
vacant by the resignation of Miss Mary R. Ailing, who, 
after a year's valuable service, was impelled to resign, to 
accept a position in a private school in Boston, Mass., at a 
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largely increased salary. Miss Ailing was a skilled worker 
in her profession and her loss was deeply regretted. 

In September, Miss Frances W. Lewis, of Lawrence, 
" Kansas, and a graduate of Smith College, Northampton, 
Mass, was elected First Assistant, vice Miss Ailing. Miss 
Lewis came to us with an experience of five years in High 
School teaching, and is doing good, true, and square work 
in her labors. 

The Normal School was formally opened September 6th, 
1871, with Prof. J. C. Greenough as principal. To him is 
mainly due its present state of efficiency and high standing. 
Under his management the machinery of government is 
never seen. He watches over the pupils with a fatherly 
care. In counsels, he considers the greatest good, the end 
to be subserved, whether it be for or against the candidate. 

We would call attention to the different reports relative 
to the school. 

The report of the Examining Board may be regarded as 
the opinion of disinterested persons who have shown com- 
mendable interest in the methods of instruction, and the 
progress of the pupils in the various departments of study. 
They have looked with critical eyes upon the school, and 
their verdict should receive attention and have due weight 
and influence. They have discharged their duties to the 
satisfaction of the Trustees. 

The semi-annual reports of the principal of the school 
should receive a thoughtful perusal. In them will be found 
detailed accounts of its workings, as well as many wise sug- 
gestions for your consideration. The attention of all inter- 
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ested ia our common schools is particularly called to these 
documents. 

In conclusion, the Board congratulates your Honorable 
Body and the people of the State, that our Normal School 
stands in the very front rank of schools of this class in New- 
England. 

It is a great power in the educational field, and its in- 
fluence is constantly widening. 

With an able corps of instruction and a generous support 
it will inevitably produce greater results in the future. 
Respectfully submitted, 

ALFRED H. LITTLEFIELD, 
HENRY H FAY, 
GEORGE L. LOCKE, 
CHARLES J. WHITE, 
DANIEL LEACH, 
DWIGHT R. ADAMS, 
SAMUEL H. CROSS, 
THOMAS H. CLARKE, 
THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 
Providence, Jan. 1, 1882. 
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REPORT 



To the Trustees of the State Normal School : 

The Board of Examiners presents the following as its 
report for the year 1881 : 

At the first meeting of the Board, held at the Normal 
School, in Providence, in the early part of January, it was 
organized by the choice of the Rev. James G, Vose, D. D., 
as Chairman, and of Amos Sherman, Esq., as Secretary. 

On farther conference it was decided to divide the work 
by assigning individual members to the observation of differ- 
ent departments of study, one taking the mathematical 
studies, another the physical sciences, another the literary 
branches, and still others history and didactics. 

While all were understood to be expected to pay a 
general attention to the whole course, it was judged that 
this more specific plan would secure greater definiteness of 
result. 
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It was also determined that the Board should hold regular 
meetings, on the first Wednesday in each month, at the 
office of the Principal of the School, in connection with the 
inspection, by its members, of their special departments. 

It is, however, to be regretted that, by reason of many 
conflicting engagements, this plan has not been very uni- 
formly carried out. 

There has been made no attempt to hold private examina- 
tions under the direction of the Board. 

The members, in addition to frequent presence at the 
ordinary recitations, have attended the regular serai-annual 
examinations of the school, and have felt satisfied that as 
good an acquaintance with the character of the work done 
has been thus attained, as if they had instituted a more 
formal investigation. 

At the same time it has been the conviction of the Board 
that its chief office is not so primarily the promotion, if 
possible, of the efficiency of the school, as the gathering of 
information concerning its character and success, for dis- 
semination in the communities where its members reside. 

In respect to the results of their observations, it would 
seem to them almost like "painting the lily," to express 
their high appreciation of the processes and the fruits of the 
State Normal School, as at present conducted. 

Difficult, if not imposssible, would it be for laymen in 
the art of instruction to suggest to such practised educators, 
as the Principal and Assistants of the Normal School, any 
improvements in its working. 
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There is plaioly noticeable a degree of enthusiasm and 
intelligence, among both teachers and pupils, which augurs 
well for the farther elevation of the already high standard of 
our public schools in Rhode Island. 

In attending the daily exercises of the Normal School, 
the members of the Board have had vividly presented to 
them, the contrast between a young teacher, beginning 
school teaching, untrained and, while possessed of the best 
intentions, yet quite at sea as to what to do, and one who 
has gone through the scientific and reassuring training of 
such an institution as this. 

It takes years for an apprentice to learn how to polish 
diamonds. But until a comparatively late period it has been 
judged that anybody, without apprenticeship, is prepared 
by intuition to conduct the education of our children. But, 
thank God, those dark ages are pretty well over. 

Were the cardinal object of the Normal School, like that 
of the University, the attainment of a thorough proficiency 
in the branches pursued, rather than a familiarity with 
approved methods of study and with the principles govern- 
ing the imparting of knowledge, it might, indeed, be expe- 
dient to suggest a limitation of the field gone over, for the 
sake of a more exact and well-digested mastery of the topics 
retained. In some branches, the course pursued is rather 
like the sketching of an outline, to be filled up at leisure in 
the future, than the production of a completely shaded 
picture. But inasmuch as the time at command is necessa- 
rily so brief, and the number of departments desirable to be 
introduced to the notice of the pupil so numerous, it is diffi- 
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cult to establish the feasibility of any arrangement very 
dififerent from the present 

Most gratifying is it to the Board to recognize the mani- 
fest heartiness and genuineness of all the work accom- 
plished. 

" Esse guam videri" the motto suspended above the 
graduating class, in June, strikes the key-note of the 
School. 

Although the members 'of the Board have attended to 
their, duties with their eyes open, and with no resort to the 
use of "rose colored glasses," they have nothing but com- 
mendation to present, as the result of their observations. 

Writes one, "Prom one visit to another, progress, both in 
the knowledge of the study pursued, and in the facility 
with* which the students perform the duties of the class- 
room, was very manifest I am greatly pleased with the 
methods of instruction employed, and the manifest results 
following therefrom." 

Another testifies, "I am very much pleased with the 
School ; and the Reading and Geography, which I especially 
looked after, in my judgment were very thoroughly taught, 
and with very good results." 

Still another reports, " I have heard classes in History, 
Botany, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Reading, and was 
much pleased with their appearance." 

In closing this report, and, with it, the term of its duties, 
the Board is most happy to commend the Rhode Island State 
Normal School, as at present conducted, unreservedly to 
the patronage of those in all portions of the State who de- 
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sire to become teachers. A conscientious attendance upon 
its course, by all such persons, cannot but redound to the 
steady progress of the public school system, of which we 
are already so justly proud. 

All of which is very respectfully submitted. 
DANIEL GOODWIN, 
For the Board of Examiners. 
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Principal of the State Normal School. 



Gentlemen, Trustees of the State Normal School : 

Aa required by you, I submit the foUowiug semi-annual 
report : 

Whole number of pupils in the school during the term 
ending January 28, 1881, 111; number that entered at 
beginning of term, 39 ; number that had previously taught, 
9. Employment of parent or guardian: Farmers, 38; car- 
pentera, 7 ; clergymen, 6 ; mechanics, 5 ; manufacturers, 6 ; 
masons, 4 ; merchants, 4 ; grocers, 3 ; engineers, 3 ; paint- 
ers, moulders, operatives, agents, marketmen, 2 each ; wheel- 
wrights, boss weavers, contractors and builders, florists, 
plumbers, engine dispatchers, gunsmiths, blacksmiths, 
jewelers, teamsters, laborers, book-keepers, musicians, con- 
fectioners, lumbermen, retired, baggage-masters, factory 
overseers, gardeners, butchers, prison officers, seamen, su- 
perintendents, brokers, stone cutters, inspectors, 1 each. 
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To-day closes a very satisfactory half-year of the school. 
The health of the pupils has been very good, they have 
been zealous in their work, and there has been a good 
degree of that moral thoughtfulness which is the essential 
condition of character. 

In a previous report I alluded to the new method of 
teaching geography, which Miss Deming has developed 
during her connection with the school as a teacher. I also 
noticed the improvements made, in teaching the elements of 
natural science, resulting from the better facilities afforded in 
our present building and the labors of Miss Marble. The 
good work accomplished by Miss Kenyon and Miss Short in 
their departments deserves full delineation ; but this must be 
reserved for a subsequent report. 

PHYSICAL TRAINING. 

The necessity of using more effective measures in our 
public schools to promote health is evident. Teachers are 
sometimes at fault in their personal care of themselves. In 
ancient times, when the value of a citizen was determined 
largely by his ability to wage war with the enemies of his 
country, physical health was prized. In Greece, physical 
training was a very important part of the education of 
youth. There, patriotism and religion conspired to enforce 
the duty of securing physical health and strength. In our 
own time, while a knowledge of the laws of health, and of 
the means of securing it, has greatly increased, the duty 
of intelligently caring for the body is not duly recognized. 
Very many practically deny the duty, and subordinate the 
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requirements of health to petty convenience, or fickle ca- 
price. Tolerable success in some employments may be 
gained without good health, but to discharge the duties of 
a teacher, one must have good health. Poor schools are the 
result of many causes, such as inadequate accommodations, 
ignorance of good methods of teaching, the lack of coope- 
ration of parents, and that pernicious policy that, under a 
show of economy, puts so many pupils under one teacher 
that the money expended is well-nigh wasted ; but, making 
due allowance for all other causes, the invalidism of teachers 
is a fruitful source of the inefficiency of our schools. While 
it must be admitted that too many of our school buildings 
are not adapted to promote the health of pupils and teach- 
ers, this fact but lends emphasis to the importance of hy- 
giene in the Normal School. 

When a pupil is examined for admission to the Normal 
School, special inquiry is made respecting health and ten- 
dency to disease. The first term, every one is put into a 
class in physiology and hygiene. The object of this class is 
not to gain a knowledge of the name and number of the bones 
and muscles, but to determine what are the laws of health 
and by what means it is to be secured. This object permits 
and induces the acquisition of technical knowledge just so 
far as such knowledge can be made serviceable. Miss AU- 
ing's work in teaching and training this class is very prac- 
tical and effective. The pupils do not gain knowledge alone 
of what they are to do in caring for their own health and 
the health of those who may come under their charge, but 
by a course of gymnastic exercises adapted to strengthen 
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and develop the organs, and especially by her personal ef- 
forts with the pupils individually in leading them to consci- 
entiously use the means of health in their homes, each pupil 
has a course of physical training. I believe that pupils 
thus trained, when they come to have charge of schools, will 
prove themselves efficient in promoting the health of their 
pupils. 

OBJECT OP NORMAL SCHOOL TEACHING. 

The object of a normal school is to aid teachers in pre- 
paring for their work. The more clearly this object is kept 
in view, with all that it implies, the greater will be the use- 
fulness of the school. 

Teaching is a means to an end. The ends of teaching 
are determined by the nature of the pupil, and by his ex- 
ternal conditions. One end is to lead the pupil through bis 
own activity into that state in which he will have the full and 
the best use of his powers; another end is to fit him for the 
external conditions of his daily life. These two ends are 
culture and adaptation to the special sphere of one's activity. 
Both are included in Milton's statement : " I call that a com- 
plete and generous education, which fits a man to perform, 
justly, skillfully and magnanimously, all the offices, both pri- 
vate and public, of peace and war." 

Though the two ends of teaching often conjoin and inter- 
penetrate, the teacher will often have occasion to consider 
them separately. The one regards the good of the individ- 
ual as determined by his nature, the other regards his 
strength and skill as a factor in human society. A teacher 
should decide which of these is of the highest importance. 
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If a teacher deems it of the highest importance to fit the 
child for some one employment, he will limit his teaching by 
the requirements of that employment. If he deems culture 
the prime object, he will not thus limit his teaching. In 
those lands in which social conditions are so rigid that the 
future employments of children are for the most part known 
from the day of their birth, the good of the individual is 
too often subordinated to his usefulness as a workman. 
There, technical schools, and common schools, little else 
than narrow technical schools, abound. Portuuately, in our 
own country, employment cannot be predetermined by the 
circumstances of birth or the limits of social condition. The 
path to any employment is open to all, and it is obviously 
unwise in the teaching of a public school to teach what one 
employment requires, to the exclusion of what another re- 
quires. To make our common schools technical, we must in 
justice teach what every employment requires, and, to do 
this, we exclude the technics of e&ch, and teach what is 
of general value in each. If we strive to meet the wants 
of every employment, we are compelled to make men rather 
than workmen. Culture, then, is the prime object of our 
public schools. 



To aid the pupil in securing culture the teacher must ac- 
quaint himself with the physical, mental and moral powers 
of man, and the laws of their development. He must also 
acquaint himself with the individual peculiarities of the 
child, that he may be something more than a mere theorist, 
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iQ his teaching. Those who attempt to teach without this 
knowledge, may accomplish something under the specific 
directions of others ; but left to themselves, they are at beat 
bat servile imitators or wasteful experimenters. 

Cultnre is the product of one's own knowledge, and of the 
use of one's own powers in accordance with the laws of their 
activity. The direct means of culture must then be in the 
pupil himself, to be effective. A teacher cannot cause the 
direct means, he can but occasion mental activity and knowl- 
edge. The means of teaching are the objects, the subjects, 
and the methods of study and teaching, by which the 
teacher occasions the knowledge and the mental activity of 
the pupil. The objects and subjects of study are grouped 
under "school studies" authorized by law or by custom. 
Whether the courses of study practically adopted in our 
common schools are adapted to secure the ends of the common 
school, is a question here suggested, and one which deserves 
patient and careful consideration on the part of those super- 
vising our schools. When they shall give the question the at- 
tention it deserves, it may be that technical grammar will 
yield a larger place to practical exercises in language ; that 
time will be found for such frequent use of the pencil and 
the pen that the pupil's written language will keep pace 
with his oral language. It may be found that the details of 
geography and the multiplicity of topics in arithmetic can 
be so restricted as to furnish opportunity to the pupil to ac- 
quaint himself with the typical forms and fundamental laws 
of the world about him. It may be found that drawing, 
the value of which has been so obscured by zealots who 
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have urged its importaDce as a means to certain specific em- 
ployments, is a natural and, if properly taught, a simple 
language, valuable to every one, both as a means of expres- 
sion and as a means of culture. But my limits forbid digres- 
sion. It is evident that the teacher mast know the studies 
authorized in the school he is to teach. He should also 
know and have a good degree of skill in using those meth- 
ods by which the studies of the pupil are made effective 
as means of culture. 

METHODS OF TEACHING. 

The methods of teaching are thfee. The teacher may 
require the pupil to attend to the language of a book, and by 
this means the pupil may be taught. Since this teaching is 
by means of written language, it may be termed written 
teaching. If the plan of the book is followed, the real 
teacher in this method is the author of the text-book. 
This method can be used successfully only with those pupils 
who have been prepared for it by other methods. On the 
other hand, it is the only method that can be used by a 
teacher who is not prepared to teach. To assist such teach- 
ers, arithmetics and other textbooks are published containing 
illustrative exercises in teaching. Thus a pupil in buying 
a text-book, purchases what belongs to the work of a teach- 
er, and what the teacher should furnish. The written 
method may be used by those pupils whose previous knowl- 
edge and training enable them to determine the meaning of 
words. Such pupils teach themselves or are taught by the 
author of the book. The one who is called the teacher of 
the school does not in such case teach the subjects studied 
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by the pupils. He assigns and hears lessons, secures order 
and maintains the discipline of the school, an important part 
of the work of a teacher, but clearly distinguishable from 
actual teaching. Written teaching will not suffice for the 
instruction of any school, and is least serviceable in an ele- 
mentary school. Written teaching at best presents knowl- 
edge at second hand, and tends to confine the attention of 
the young pupil to the written statement, rather than to fix 
his attention upon that which the author would present; it 
is mechanical in its tendency and does not provide for the 
free and full activity of the pupil's powers; no true teacher 
can be satisfied with it. 

THE LECTURE METHOD. 

By another^ method of teaching, the teacher presents 
in his own oral statements that which he wishes the pu- 
pils to know. This is a form of oral teaching termed 
lecturing. It may be accompanied with the presentation 
of illustrated, objects and representations, or may be with- 
out such accompaniments. In this method, instead of the 
author of a text-book presenting his thoughts in written 
language, the teacher forms the thoughts he is to present, 
and then presents them in his own or in selected language. 
Written teaching has some advantages as compared with 
lecturing. If, instead of the oral statement of the teacher, 
the pupil has in a book the written statement, he is freed 
from the labor of noting ; and he has the statements entire, 
which he can study and to which he can refer, if at any 
time required to reproduce what has been presented, and 
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when the statements are furnished the pupils in print, the 
time the teacher would use in giving thera orally can be 
otherwise used by him in the service of the school. On the 
other hand, lecturing gives opportunity for the teacher to 
constantly improve what he wonid present, in thought, lan- 
guage and arrangement ; it enables him to so vary his lec- 
tures as to adapt his teaching to the needs of each class; 
and the oral statement may be a medium of influence, ■ 
through which the finer force and fire of the teacher's mind 
shall rouse and warm into new life the energies of his pupils, 
in a degree impossible in written teaching. 

THE OBJECTIVE METHOD. 

A third method of teaching, comparatively little under- 
stood, and often regarded as a form of lecturing, but quite 
unlike it, deserves careful consideration. By this mode, if a 
pupil is to gain a knowledge of an object, the object is 
placed in his hands or where he can study it ; the teacher 
by question and other means directs the pupil in his study, 
requiring him to state orally or in writing the results as he 
finds them; and as occasion requires, the teacher also aids 
the pupil in securing correct expressions, either by leading 
the pupil to improve his own language or by furnishing the 
new terms needed, If the material object of which the 
pupils are to learn cannot be used in teaching, a represen- 
tation is used. The mode of procedure is much the same, 
if that which has no material existence, a subject, is to be 
taught. For instance, if a mental process is to be taught, the 
teacher first leads the pupil to perform the process, and 
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when it is clearly present iu the pupil's mind, directs him in 
the study of it, and aids him in securing correct expressions 
of his ideas in the same way as when he is learning of a ma- 
terial object. This method ends with the completed state- 
ment of what the pupil has learned, and is to remember, 
while the written and lecture methods begin by presenting 
the statement of what the pupil is to know and remember. 
There is another marked difference. In this third mode, 
the pupil gains knowledge of an object or subject by his 
own study, and expresses what he has learned in his own 
language, so far as he is able. In the other two methods, 
the statements of what he is to learn are presented to the 
pupil ; the statements, the written or spoken words, are 
the first objects of his attention, and by his own thought he 
is to pass to that which the statements denote. This last is 
the important step ; but this is impossible unless the pupil 
can clearly form in his own mind the ideas of which the 
words are signs, and it is improbable if the pupil can meet 
the requirements of recitation by reproducing the verbal 
statements. This last step will not be taken if the verbal 
reproduction so taxes the memory as to leave little time or 
energy for deliberate thinking. The misfortune of those 
who are thus instructed is well illustrated by a little girl, 
who, when asked whether she understood what she was 
learning, i.e., committing to memory, replied, "No, sir; 
we have so much to learn that there is no time to under- 
stand. " 

In the third method, the pupil must first understand, and 
then he strives to find suitable expression of what he has 
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learned. This striving is the most eEFective means of devel- 
oping the pupil's power of expression. 

Since in this third method the mental activity and knowl- 
edge of the pupil is occasioned by the real object of 
thought, whether it belongs to the outer or the inner 
world, this method may be called the objective method. 
Since this method is adapted to the human mind in its ac- 
quisition of knowledge, it is often termed the natural 
method of teaching. This method cannot well be presented 
in books, for teaching by the objective method is a coopera- 
tive act of pupil and teacher, and must vary in its detail as 
the knowledge and quickness of apprehension of pupils 
vary. All elementary teaching must begin with this 
method, and at every step of the pupil's course, whenever 
anything absolutely new is to be taught, it is the only 
method possible. It prepares for other modes of teaching, 
and makes them effective. It is the only method that pro- 
vides for the full and free activity of the pupil's powers. 
This method is at once the most valuable and the most diffi- 
cult. It utilizes the broadest knowledge, and furnishes op- 
portunity for exquisite skill. It cannot be practiced by 
those who have not been trained to its use, or who have 
not, by much patient practice, trained themselves. Much 
teaching that is reckoned as belonging to this method is but 
a burlesque and a sham. The progress in methods that dis- 
tinguishes our own period, is mainly in the direction of the 
development of the objective method in different depart- 
ments of study. For this progress we are primarily in- 
debted to such men as Agassiz, Faraday, Tyndall and many 
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other co-laborers in the wide field of natural science. For 
the place that this method is now finding in our comnaon 
schools we are indebted to normal schools, but especially to 
their graduates and others who have successfully applied it 
in primary schools, where it is essential, and where condi- 
tions favor its best use. 

It is improving the teaching in every grade. The higher 
institutions are fountains of knowledge that enrich all below, 
but improved methods usually move in the reverse order. 
The primary teacher who understands her position and has 
the enthusiasm, the courage and the skill to apply the true 
method of teaching, has been and ever will be the pioneer 
in the improvement of the great art of all arts. 

CONCLOaiON. 

In closing, I would make grateful mention of two very 
valuable lectures given to the pupils of the school and 
others in attendance. The first was by the enthusiastic 
Secretary of the Board of Education of the State of Con- 
necticut, the Hon. B. G. Northrop. His subject was " Lan- 
guage," which he presented in a very practical and interest- 
ing manner. The second was by the Rev. C. A. L. Rich- 
ards, of this city, upon " The Daily Life of the Ancient 
Greeks." The lecture was a scholarly and vivid portrayal 
of what is most valuable to every student of ancient history. 

Our thanks are due to Thomas C. Durfee, Esq., of this 
city, and to the Rev George L. Locke, of Bristol, for very 
valuable additions to our collection of minerals. William 
C. Chapin, Esq., of this city, who has on previous occasions 
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in many ways proved his intei'est in the work of the Normal 
School, has just presented a large collection of stereoscopic 
slides, and an instrument for using the same. This gift will 
be of great service in our class work. Mr. Chapin has also 
given us a large photograph of the Coliseum at Rome. 

ADDBE8S TO GRADUATES. 

Members of the Class of '81: 

Every aotivitj finds its value in its end. The moat obvions end of 
man's activity is the maintenance of his physical health and vigor. 
Those studies which aid na in supplying our physical wants, must be 
taught in the public school, and they should be so taught that the 
pupils can practically apply their knowledge. The State rightfully 
demands that those who are to be citizens shall be so trained that 
they can supply their own physical wants. 

But physical well-being is not the ultimate end of our activity. 
The body-i3 but the instrument of the mind, and a means to its de- 
velopment. Neither is intellectnal culture the ultimate end. The 
intellect has been fitly termed the " eye of the soul"; by it we gain 
knowledge. Knowledge is useful only as it leads to right feeling, 
and to right activity of the will. The ultimate end of all knowledge, 
training, and culture, is to secure that state in which we are able and 
disposed to direct and control oar activity in accordance with the laws 
of our being. Knowledge is valaable as means to this end; but mere 
knowledge of physical, intellectual, or moral laws will not secure ac- 
tion in accordance with those laws. Knowledge of what is right and 
fitting will not alone aecui-e right living. The life of the great Ro- 
man moralist was a parody on much that he wrote. President Seelye 
affirms that "in no nation in the world is the virtue of truthfulness 
taught more earnestly or more persistently than in the schools of 
China to-day, yet in no nation is duplicity more evidently the rule of 
life." 
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All attempts to secularize instrnction — to develop and store the in- 
tellect, regardless of moral and religious culture — have so far ren- 
dered instructiou barren of its highest and best results. Public 
schools, without that teachiug which clearly tends to promote morali- 
ty, are useless. Moral precepts, without the sanctions of religion, 
are but rules of duty divorced from the proper incentives to right ac- 
tion. In the public school should be taught neither dogmas nor the 
the creed of any sect, but the fundamental truths respecting man's 
relations to God, These truths are not to be presented as formal ab- 
stractions. They must be the natural outcome of the inner life of 
the teacher, and make alt the work of the school a means of moral 
training and religious culture. If the boys at Rngby, under Arnold, 
felt the impress of moral and religious truth, it was because Arnold 
himself strove to live a life of loving obedience to God. The secret 
of the moral force of hia life is revealed in those words — written in 
his diary on the day preceding hia sudden death — "Above all, let me 
mind my own personal work, to keep myself pure and zealous, and 
believing — laboring to do God's will." 

Fellow-teachera — tor I am no longer to enjoy your zealous coopera- 
tion as pupils — it is easy to speak of the importance of our work, but 
to feel its importance, we must be in living sympathy with Him who 
once trod the hills of Judea, coming "not to be ministered unto but 
to minister," and ready to give His life a ransom to save from moral 
evil. 

J. 0. GEE ENOUGH, 

Principal. 
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Principal of the State Normal School 



Gentlemen : Trustees of the R. I. Normal School : 
As required, I submit the following report ; 

Whole number in school during the year , . 186 

Number that entered the first term 41 

Number that had previously taught 11 

Number that eutered the second term 17 

Number that had previously taught .,,. .' 5 

Employment of parent or guardian : Farmers, 43 ; car- 
penters, 9 ; merchants, 6 ; clergymen, 6 ; engineers, 4 
manufacturers, 4 ; operatives, 4 ; machinists, 3 ; masons, 3 
factory overseers, marketmen, painters, retired, 2 each 
miscellaneous, 46. 

The regular teaching force of the school has never been 
abler than during the past year. A somewhat extended 
experience in normal school work and my acquaintance 
with teachers engaged in it, justify me in affirming that 
my associate teachers have superior fitness for their work. 
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One result is seen in the steady development of the different 
departments of study. The course in drawing, under Miss 
Short, has become more extended and useful thao heretofore. 
The course in Botany has taken a new departure owing to 
the labors of Miss Kenyon. With the help of Ritter, Guyot 
and others, joined to much experience in teaching pupils of 
different grades in Quincy, Mass., and elsewhere, Miss Dom- 
ing- is developing a new and eminently practical system of 
geography for our common schools. Miss Marble was never 
more skilful in devising methods of teaching the elements 
of natural science, and I am glad to learn that the gradu- 
ates of the school make good use of her teaching. I hope 
at a future time to speak more specifically of the work done 
in the several departments. I regret that Miss Mary R. 
Ailing, who during the last year has rendered such excel- 
lent service, to-day closes her labors with us to accept in 
Boston a position more favorable to her plans of study. It 
is not infrequent that the teachers of this school are urged 
to accept other positions ; if an increase of salary were suf- 
ficient to draw the teachers to other fields, the change of 
teachers would, I fear, be frequent. The Board of Trustees 
have already arranged to add to the teachers of the school 
at the beginning of the year in September, a young lady 
well-fitted to increase the usefulness of the school. The 
normal students will hereafter have the guidance of a lady 
who adds to successful experience in teaching, all that has 
been enthusiastically garnered in a complete college course. 
During no year of the school have the students received 
more careful and thorough instruction in the facts of 
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physiology with especial reference to the laws of health 
and practical hygiene. Miss Alling's work in this depart- 
ment cannot fail of practical and lasting results. That 
those who teach may maintain health, they must know the 
laws of health and must also be trained to the conscientious 
observance of those lawa A lack of health oo the part of 
of teachers is a prolific source of the poor teaching that yet 
abounds. A system of pensioning the teacher disabled by 
long service, has been suggested. Such a system is not 
likely to be adopted on charitable grounds and will not be 
adopted on economical grounds, until the right of pupils to 
be taught by really efficient teachers is better recognized. 
These considerations lend emphasis to the importance of se- 
curing teachers of sound health, and those who will use rea- 
sonable diligence in maintaining their health. Moreover the 
work of the teacher in any community properly includes 
the teaching of hygiene. Every teacher can do much by 
occasional class exercises and by individual suggestion, to 
improve the physical condition of the community in which 
he teaches, and can thus directly aid in increasing the pro- 
ductive power of the State. The results of good health in 
any department of industry are not to be measured by the 
increased physical power of workmen only ; very often, 
loss, that appeara as the result of accident or unfaithfulness, 
is in reality the outcome of some form of shiftlessness in- 
duced by bodily weakness. As the graduates of this school 
teach in different parts of the State, I hope that each, in no 
unimportant sense, will be a teacher of hygiene. 

The supply of graduates of the school has, during the 
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year, fallen short of the demand. When such large num- 
bers of high school graduates, and others who have received 
an academic course of instruction, are seeking employment 
as teachers, the fact that normal graduates are so generally 
employed, furnishes evidence that those in charge of the 
schools of our State, are, in good degree, able to distinguish 
between a trained and an untrained teacher. It is gratify- 
ing to the teachers of the school and to all who have con- 
tributed to its efficiency, that so many of the graduates con- 
tinue to teach and, owing to their persistent study and pro- 
fessional enthusiasm, are from year to year becoming more 
excellent teachers. Teachers do not in their daily work ex- 
perience that obtrusive rivalry which is common in many 
other employments; they are often flattered when they 
need considerate and specific criticism; and their employ- 
ment surrounds them with those who are. intellectually their 
inferiors. It is not strange that an insidious self-satisfaction 
in some cases puts an end to personal improvement. If 
forced to admit that some of the graduates are to fall out of 
the ranks of progressive teachers because of a culpable intel- 
lectual inertia, I am, on the other hand, glad to know that 
most of the gi'aduates evince by their continued endeavors 
to increase their knowledge and their power as teachers, 
that they regard their course at the normal school as it 
really should be — but one stage in their course of prepara- 
tion for teaching. 

Every graduate who does not steadily advance in the 
work of self-improvement must expect to fall behind his 
fellow teachers. 
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A careful compntation shows that about ninety-seven per 
cent, teach after graduation from the school. When so 
many young men and young women are seeking for employ- 
ment, I sometimes wonder that they do not in larger num- 
bers find their way into the normal school. Here they can 
fit themselves for an employment with a good degree of as- 
surance that when fitted they will be employed. A course 
at this school is not an avenue to wealth. It may be a 
means of enabling one to enter upon a career of great use- 
fulness, and is not the opportunity for usefulness a strong 
inducement to every noble spirit? If an employment is 
honorable in proportion as it is a means of ministering to 
the highest good of others, upon what employment more 
honorable than teaching can one enter ? 

While the pay of teachers in some communities is very 
meagre, and is rarely adequate to the service rendered by 
really excellent teachers, even this feature has its compensa- 
tions. Those sordid minds who measure success in life by 
the acquisition of property are in a good degree diverted 
from teaching, while those who justly prize teaching as a 
means of the highest usefulness are attracted to it, Conse- 
quently one who enters upon teaching may expect to find 
in the society of his fellow-workers that healthful moral 
sentiment, and that high purpose which is a constant stimu- 
lus to one's best and noblest life. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, the accomplished principal of 
the Boston Girls' High School, has given us one lecture 
upon the "Youth of Shakspeare." The lecture was a 
minute and masterly treatment of the subject. Rev. C. A. 
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L. Richards, of this city, has favored us with his lecture 
upon the "Daily Life of the Athenians." I know of no 
other lecture that will so vividly bring before the listener 
"in the semblance of reality" the customary routine of the 
ancient Greeks in their homes, in their schools and in their 
places of public resort. Incidental to its main purpose, the 
lecture contained valuable hints respecting the methods of 
teaching history. Rev. J. C. Stockbridge, of this city, has 
given us one lecture upon "Napoleon's Russian Campaign." 
The facts of that, great tragedy were clearly presented with 
that purity and grace of style which characterize the pro- 
ductions of Dr. Stockbridge. The Commissioner of Public 
Schools, the Hon. T. B. Stockwell, has given several 
lectures upon the School Laws of the State to the members 
of the Senior class. These lectures have such practical 
value that I hope they will be given to every class before 
graduation. 

In this connection I am led to notice our great loss in the 
death of Prof J. L. Diman, of Brown University. He was 
present and took part in the opening exercises of this school 
Sept. 6, 187L During the succeeding winter he gave a 
course of twelve lectures upon Medieval History. This 
course was prepared with special reference to the needs of 
teachers. The lectures were enthusiastically received both 
by the pupils and by the large number of teachers and 
others who were in attendance. Kvery subject was so 
clearly analyzed and so vividly presented that the written 
exercises of the pupils, which were prepared after each 
lecture, were usually full and complete outlines. Teachers 
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were present from many parts of the State, and through 
them and those who afterward graduated, Prof. Diraan, 
by this course, gave a new impulse to the study and 
to the teaching of history in many communities. With 
two eifceptions, Prof. Diman has given every year since 
1871 a course of lectures to this school. Some have sup- 
posed that these lectures were simply repetitions of those 
given in Brown University. This is a mistake. However 
strongly I might urge him, he always declined unless he 
had time to make the special preparation which he deemed 
necessary. The work which he here so admirably accom- 
plished was ever the ripest results of his latest studies. 
These lectures never failed to awaken a deep and wide- 
spread interest. In the spring and early summer of 1879, 
soon after his return from Baltimore, where he had deliv- 
ered a course of lectures before the students of Johns 
Hopkins University and others in attendance, he gave in our 
hall a course upon "The Period of the American Revolu- 
tion." The hall was crowded, all available space being 
occupied by teachers and others. The audience included 
many of the best cultured minds in the State. In conversa- 
tion with him at his house at the close of this course, he 
alluded in a very appreciative manner to the attention his 
lectures at Baltimore had received, but added, that consid- 
ering the number and the culture of those who had been in 
attendance in our hall, they formed the finest audience that 
had yet listened lo a course of his lectures. I gladly record 
this remark as one of the many evidences of the high esteem 
in which Prof Diman was held by his fellow citizens; it is 
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also an unconscious testimony of the warm regard he enter- 
tained for them. "The Constitutional History of the United 
States" was the subject of the last coarse. These lectures 
were delivered a little more than a year ago. They consti- 
tuted a new and a very lucid exposition of a very important 
subject. They were deemed, by those best able to judge, 
the best fruit of Prof. Diman's historical studies. The 
power of analysis by which he outlined the fundamental 
principles of our government and traced their applications, 
his impartial and vigorous discussion of the dangers of our 
government and the duties of citizenship, gave abundant 
evidence that he combined the highest qualities of an his- 
torian with the judicial discrimination of a true statesman 
and the devotion of a patriot. 

The value of the service which Prof Dimati rendered to 
the students of the Normal School, and through them and 
others in attendance to the State, cannot be easily estimated. 
He taught those who would read and study history, to look 
beyond the more obtrusive facts of history, which are often 
confusing and misleading, to the great mental movements 
that mark the progress of the race. He taught us to so 
study history as to look through the phenomenal and the 
transient to the real and the abiding. And what was of 
greater value than any intellectual result of his teaching. 
Prof Biman inspired a genuine enthusiasm in the study of 
history. 

In closing, I would, on the part of the teachers and pupils 
of the school, give expression to our grateful appreciation of 

indered us in our work by the Board of Trustees 

Board of Examiners. 
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ADDRESS TO GRADUATES. 



Members of the Class of 81: 

Each of us has the power to direct his own activity. Each may 
choose the object of his life and select and use means for its attain- 
ment. The power of directing himself by his own choices ifl one of 
the distinctive attributes of man. 

But this freedom of man renders it possible for him to deviate 
from the laws given for his guidance. The repetition of any form of 
activity induces a tendency to repeat it. This tendency we call habit 
and in its nature it is not unlike the imperative instincts of animal 
life. 

The outward expression of uniform habits in any community is 
called cnstom. Any form of activity, whether right or wrong, how- 
ever thoughtlessly begun, under the influence of custom and the in- 
creasing force of habit, may mould our whole nature. 

The child cannot comprehend the laws of his being and act in ac- 
cordance with them. The child speaks as others speak and acts as 
others act. The child conforms to custom, and thus forms habits. 
Hence the evils which cnstom has authorized and habit has confirmed 
in one generation reappear in the next. 

A teacher is not one who merely knows the authorized studies of 
the school he is to teach and the proper methods of teaching them. 
A true teacher apprehends the laws of the human soul and strives so 
to teach and train the pupil that his physical, mental and moral life 
shall be in accordance with those laws. A true teacher is a genuine 
reformer. 

One of the best tests of the value of your coarse at this school will 
be your success in reforming, not only the methods of instruction, 
where you teach, but the lives of your pupils. A mushroom popular- 
ity may be gained by so adapting one's self to the opinions, the cus- 
toms, and the prejudices of others as to increase their self-satisfac- 
tion. Thus the popularity of the petty politician is gained. 

Ton are not to seek for a tortuous path by which yon can easily 
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avoid opposition. You are to find » coiirse of life which, together 
with your pupils, jou can conscientiously, and vliich you will cour- 
ageously, puvsue. "Through good and through evil rejwrt," have 
the reformers of every age, the great teachers, led the way in the 
progress of tJie race. 

Each may be prompted by a reasonable modesty to affirm that one 
cannot do much to work a physical, an intellectual or a moral reform 
in the community in which one lives. But each of you can do much. 
To lead one pupil to apprehend, to reverence and to obey (he will of 
his Maker in the care of the hody, in the development of the intel- 
lect, and in the moral culture of the soul, is a work of untold great- 
ness, worthy of a life of cheerful, patient, resolute endeavor. 

But if yon do not feel assurance that you can give a right direction 
to one life, this does not lessen the duty nor diminish the privilege of 
toiling for such an end. 

Yours then be the duty, yours the privilege, and you will not fail of 
reward. The pilot who steei-s the vessel freighted with precious lives, 
along the tr;ick1css paths of the sea, gains keenness of vision as he 
steers the vessel by the aid of the heavenly bodies. The teacher who 
steadily strives to guide his pupils hi the way that nature has marked 
for their physical, their mental and their moral life, gains clearness of 
mental vision and strength to guide, as he attentively considers those 
great truths which God, in our veiy nature as well as in His word, 
has given for our guidance. The duty of helping others, when right- 
ly performed, ia transmuted into privilege. The apparent drudgery 
of a teacher's life may be transfigured with the joy inseparable fi-om 
the consciousness that one's talents and acquisitions are put to the 
noblest uses. 

Show in your own schools the same enthusiasm, the same earnest- 
ness and the same faithfulness which you have shown in your course 
of preparation and which makes us so unwilling to part with jou to- 
day. May He whose blessing we have here together go often invoked 
go with you to guide and to cheer. 

J. C. GREENOUGH, 

Principal. 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUQION. 



To THE Honorable the State Boabd op Education: 

Gentlemen: — I have the honor herewith to submit the Thirty- 
Seventh Annual Report of the Commissioner of Public Schools for 
the school year ending April 30, 18S1. 
Respectfully, 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL, 

Commissioner of Public Schools. 
Pbovidence, R. I., 

December 26, 1881. 
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The following summary of statistics has been carefully 
compiled from the complete tables to be found in the ap- 
pendix. It has been made somewhat fuller than heretofore 
and it is hoped that it will receive careful consideration. 
Special attention is called to the facts relating to the school 
census, the size of the schools, supervision, and the educa- 
tioQ of the teachers. 

A SUMMARY OF STATISTICS. 

School Year ending April SO, 18S1. 

TOWNS AND COUNTIES. 

Number of towns in Rhode Island , 36 

" " Providence County 15 

" " Newport " 7 

" " Washington " 7 

Kent " 4 

" " Bristol " 3 

SCHOOL CENSUS, JANUARY, 1881. 

Whole number enumerated, from 5 to 15 years inclusive ■ - . ■ 53,077 

Increase from enumeration of last year 804 

Number reported as attending Public Schools 33,930 
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Increaae i2d 

, Number reported as attending Catholic Schools 4,723 



Number reported as attending Select Schools 1,994 

Increase 103 

Number reported as not attending any school 13,730 

Increase , 451 

Number reported as attending some school, less than the time 

required by law, viz., 12 weeks 2,551 

■ 664 



PUBLIC SCHOOLS, SCHOOL YEAR ENDING APRIL 30, 1881. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

RegiatTotion and Attendance. 

Number of different pupils enrolled 40,990 

Increase 386 

Average number belonging 39,992 

Decrease 120 

Average attendance ' 26,938 

Decrease 279 

Aggregate number of months' attendance of all the pupils. . 257,745 



'Rort.—Se-tnrOllmenti — 3,UG papUa are leporkd ax baving dnring ttalu year been registered in 
mDie Uitui oae Bcbool in the tame tona, and RIB at luviDg been registered Id more tban one lown 
In tbe State duitng tbe year. Totai rnunbei of le-enrollmenta lepoited tuid dedacted thla jeor, 
4,3fl8. lacrease 770. 

Schools and Length of School Year. 

Number of graded schools 536 

Increase 6 

* Number of ungraded schools 394 

Total number of schools 830 
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Aggregate length of achooU 7,699 months, 6 days. 

Increase ... 134 " 7 " 

Average length 9 " 6 " 

Increase 2 " 

Teachers, and Teachers' Wages. 

Nomber ot. different poraons employed as teachers during the year: 

Males 180 

Decrease 46 

Females 920 

Increase 39 

Total 1,100 

Decrease 17 

Number of changes in teachers from report of last, year 338 

Decrease 87 

Number of teachers necessary to supply the schools 909 

Increase 20 

Number of pupils to a teacher per average number belonging 33 

Decrease 1 

Amount paid teachers. 1395,877,03 

Increase 5,318.68 

Average salary of teachers 435.51 

Decrease 3.81 

Amount paid male teachers 90,533.3? 

Decrease 6,633.78 

Aggregate number of months male teachers have been 

employed 1,191 

Decrease 1 78 

Average wages per month 176.00 

Increase 5. 76 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 6 days) . . , 706. 80 

Amount paid female teachers 305,354.65 

Increase 10,953.46 

Aggregate nomber of months female teachers have been 

employed 7,390 
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Increase 443 

Ayerage wages per month $41.89 

Decreaeo 1.10 

Average salary per school year (9 months and 6 days) . . . 389.57 

Size of Schools. 
No. of ungraded schools having less than five pnpils ... 5 



* No. of ungraded schools having from five to ten pupils 38 

" " " " " ten to twenty pupils 117 

Increase 6 

No. of ungraded schools having from twenty to thirty pupils ... 64 

Decrease — U 

No. of ungraded schools having from thirty to forty pupils 40 

Increase 7 

No. of ungraded schools having from forty to fifty pupils 18 



No. of ungraded schools having from fifty to sixty pupils . 



* No. of ungraded schools having sixty pupils or over 6 

• Average size of graded schools 44 

" " ungi-aded schools 83 

Decrease ." 1 

Average size of graded and ungraded schools 36 

Decrease ■ 1 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Number of schools ■. 43 

Increase 3 

Aggregate length of schools 465J weeks. 

Decrease 34> " 

Average length of schools — 11 " 

Decrease li " 
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* Number of different pupils enrolled 3,930 

Decrease 246 

Average number belonging 3,605 

Decrease 341 

Average attendance 1,898 

Increase SO 

Aggregate number of weeks' attendance of all the pupils 35,187 

Decrease , 3,934 

t Number of different teachers employed: 

Males 73 

Increase 6 

Females 114 

Increase 4 

Total 187 

Increa^ 9 

Average number of teachers emj)loyed 167 

Decrease 1 

Amount paid male teachers (6,033.06 

Decrease 650.95 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by male 

teachers 4,536 

Decrease 1,197 

Average wages per evening (1.33 

Increase .17 

Amount paid female teachers 7,093.60 

Decrease 1,381.00 

Aggregate number of evenings' service performed by fe- 
male teachers 6,910 

Decrease 1,366 

Average wages per evening *. $1.03 

Increase .03 

Total amount paid teachei's 13,116,65 

■ Elgb^-Dlne papitB wen reported u having, dorloE the ;eu, also attended d>T achoots. 
t Nine male and eli Female teaebers are reported aa teaching both da; and erenlnjc (chooli. 
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Decrease 1,931.95 

Other expenditnres 3,090.38 

Increase 49.08 

Total expenditurea 16,205.93 

Decrease 1,882.87 

FINANCES. 

Receipts. 

Balance unexpended last year $11,484.83 

Decrease 1,103.91 

• State appropriation for day schools 90,000.00 

State appropriation for evening schools 2,073.00 

Decrease 1,176.34 

f State appropriation for apparatus 1,785.65 

Town and city appropriations for schools 369,368,62 

Increase 26,396.14 

Town and city appropriations for sites, buildings, etc.,. 37,878,93 

Increase 5,422,93 

District taxation 37,324.86 

Decrease 13,104.60 

School funds, individuals and corporations 9,302.33 

Decrease 2,069.35 

Registry taxes and other sources 33,752.97 

Increase 7,362.81 

Total receipts from all sources 582,965.19 

Increase 24,514.33 



Expenditures. 

Teachers' wages in day schools $395,877.02 

Increase .' 5,318.68 

Other expenditures for day schools 76,643.61 

Increase 8,263.09 
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Teachers' wagoB in evening schools 13,115.55 

Decrease 1,931.95 

Other expenditures for evening schools 3,090.38 

Increase 49.08 

School supervision 1 0,376. 15 

Increase 540.90 

Sites, buildings and furniture 46,393. 70 

Decrease 10,175.88 

School apparatus 4,440.21 

Increase 3,672.15 

Total expenditures 549,936.68 

Increase 5,736.13 

School Property. 

Number of school-houses 451 

Decrease 2 

Estimated value of sites, buildings and all other property 

used for school purposes $1,954,444.00 

Increase 60,332.00 

COST OF INSTRUCTION IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

IHCLUDINQ OKLT CURRENT BXFEKDITUBES. 

DAT SCHOOLS. 

Teachers' Wages. 

Expenditnre per capita of school population $7.46 

Decrease .01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 9.66 

Increase .04 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging 13.20 

Increase .... .23 

Note.— tl 7,987.93 ue alio lepoiled b* paid for iolereet uid prlpcipil of debta Incarred prior to 
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Expenditure per capita of average attendance 



Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1.53 

Increase .02 

Incidental Expenses. 

Expenditure per capita of school population , tl.44 

Increase ,13 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 1. 87 

Increase .19 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. . . 3.55 

Increase ,28 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 2. 84 

Increase .33 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction jier month . .30 

Increase .04 

Supervision. 

Expenditure per capita of school population' $0.30 

Increase .01 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled .25 

Increase ,01 

Expenditure per capita of average nnmher belonging. . . ,35 

Increase .03 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance .39 



* Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month. . . ,04 

Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population 9.10 

Increase ,13 

er capita of pupils enrolled 11.78 

.24 
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Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. . . 16. 10 

Increase .54 

£x2>enditurG per capita of average attendance 17.93 

Increase .71 

Expenditure for each pupil's inatruction per month 1.87 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Expenditure per capita of scbool population .... tO.24 



Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 

Decrease 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. . . 



Expenditure per capita of average attendance 6.91 

Decrease 1.33 

f Expenditure for each pupil'a instruction per month. . . 4.12 

Increase .03 

Incidental Expenses. 

•Ex])enditure per capita of school populatiou 10,06 

Expenditure per capita of pnpila enrolled .78 

Increase , .05 

Expenditure per capita of average number belonging, ,. . 1.19 

Increase .12 

E-ipenditure per capita of average attendance 1.63 

Decrease .02 

t Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month . ... .97 

Increase .14 

• SaniBMlBatyeai. 

t Attendaiuw at one seBBlon of an evening school Is recfaoned ai bait a daf. 
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Totals. 

Expenditure per capita of school population t0.30 

Decrease .05 

Expenditure per capita of pupils enrolled 4. 13 



Expenditure per capita of average number belonging. . 

Decrease 

Expenditure per capita of average attendance 



Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 5.09 

Inci-easo .17 

Day and Evening Schools. 

Expenditure per capita of school population *9. 40 

Increase .08 

Expenditure for each pupil's instruction per month 1,91 

Increase .05 

Taxation. 

State valuation for 1873 $338,530,569.00 

Town tax for public schools for 1881-3 on each $100. . . . lOJ cents. 

GENERAL STATISTICS. 

DAY SCHOOLS. 
Attendance. 
the average number belonging on the whole number 

.72 

oIb .63 

average attendance on the whole number registered: 
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In ungraded schools .53 

Percentage of the average attendance on the average number be- 
longing; 

In graded schools .91 

In ungraded schools .85 

Education of the Teachers. 

Number educated at Colleges or Universities 42 

*' " Academies or High Schools 679 

" " Normal Schools 236 

" " Common Schools 143 

Total 1,100 

Number reported as beginners 79 

Supervision, 

Number of schools not reported as visited by school com- 
mittee as required by law 154 

Number of schools not reported as visited by trustees aa 

required by law ,. 369 

THE SCHOOL CENSUS AND ITS LESSONS. 

The school census records the same story of neglect of 
privileges and abuse of rights with which our ears have 
become altogether too familiar. At the revelations of the 
first census of the children we were am^ed, but were 
somewhat inclined to question their correctness, and this 
doubt tended to deaden the force of the blow dealt by the 
facta presented. The second record but served to confirm 
the correctness of the first, and now comes the third to add 
its testimony and to be in turn substantiated by its agree- 
ment, in all the main points, with its predecessors. 
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AnythiDg like a carefal examination of the records for 
these three years will convince even the most skeptical of 
two facts ; first, that a very large proportion — nearly ooe- 
fourth — of our children' are growing up comparatively 
ignorant; and, second, that the growth of this class is larger 
relatively than that of the number of children. It is then 
but a simple problem in arithmetic, to calculate the time 
within which this State will come into the power of an 
illiterate majority, provided that no further means are em- 
ployed to stem this rising tide of ignorance. 

It will undoubtedly be urged by some that our present 
facilities are sufficient for our needs ; that there is no neces- 
sity for the exercise of other, and especially extremer 
measures, if we make a right use of existing machinery. It 
is very easy to say that, if a "right use" were made, things 
would be different, but does it ever occur to the critic when 
he makes this statement, that it has been the constant study 
and effort, both of school ofBcera and teachers for many 
years, to make just that effort which might prove most suc- 
cessful ; that every motive, both selfish and humane, unite 
to incite all of these persons to their best endeavor ; and 
that, therefore, if they fail, it may fairly be assumed that the 
fault is not so much in the administration of the system, as 
in the system itself? Indeed that is just the state of the 
case. The experience of faithful and conscientious teachers 
officials all over this State is harmonious upon the 
inefficiency of our present system to secure to 
a reasonable education, when they are opposed 
jal or neglect of either parents or children. 
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Already, since the failure of the last Assembly to enact a 
Truant and Absentee Law, have some of our town commit- 
tees taken steps to secure from their respective town coun- 
cils, some form of a truant ordinance ; deeming anything, no 
matter how imperfect, or how far short of the demands of 
the hour it might be, as a great boon to them and also to 
the children. 

I am well aware that in many quarters any legislation of 
this character is very unpopular, and is very strongly op- 
posed. I am as well aware that a careful and reasonable 
examination of the whole subject, both in the light of our 
present condition and the past experience of our neighbors, 
will convince any fair mind of the correctness of the views 
held by the friends of the legal prevention of illiteracy ; and 
it is most certainly to be desired that the whole subject may 
receive at the hands of the Assembly that early considera- 
tion which will enable it to become thoroughly understood ; 
for it stands upon impregnable ground ; first, the right of 
the child to a fit preparation for its life-work, second, the 
right and duty of the State to protect itself 

The latter of these propositions has been argued too many 
times to need a repetition here, especially since it has never 
yet been met The former truth is not so generally recog- 
nized, but is more frequently absorbed by the proposition 
that the parent is the absolute master of his child. But this 
theory falls to the ground at the first attempt to test it. 
Let a parent inhumanly beat his child, or deprive him of 
food, water, light or air, to such an extent as to interfere 
with the physical well-being of the child, and society steps 
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in at ODce, and compels either a separation, or a change in 
treatment. In a word, the parent is taught that there is a 
power standing between him and his child, whenever he, in 
the exercise of his power, encroaches vitally upon the well- 
being of the child. Societies have even been organized for 
the express purpose of guarding the rights of children in 
this direction ; and no form of inhumanity ia more certain 
to awaken popular indignation. 

Now while I would not condemn this laudable zeal for 
the protection of these rights of the children, I surely can- 
not help asking myself the question, which is the more 
important, the body, or the mind and soul ? If such stren- 
uous exertions can be made for the protection of the bodies 
of these little ones, ought not something to be done for their 
mental and spiritual well-being? Ia it in the line of true 
benevolence and humanity to protect the life and develop- 
ment of a child up to the point where his mental and moral 
character begins to form, and then abandon him ? What 
advantage is it to a child to be defended against physical 
violence, to be clothed and fed, if he is at the same time 
to be surrendered to the clutches of ignorance and crime ? 
The State is practically rearing up a class of persons of 
whom it may most justly be said, that, no matter how low 
or abject their condition at the beginning, their last state 
will be worse than their first. 

If it is said that schools are established and maintained in 
sufficient number so that whoever chooses may be provided 
with the elements, at least, of a good education, it need 
only be said in reply, that in a multitude of cases the will 
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or desire of the child is thwarted by the will of the avari- 
cious or thoughtless parent, while in countless other 
instances, the child's appetite and tastes have become eo 
corrupted that he is no longer governed by an intelligent 
and rational will or purpose. For the salvation of the 
child in both cases, there must be opposed to these per- 
verted and misguided wills, the humane and wise purpose 
of society, to wit., that no human being shall be allowed to 
grow up to maturity in ignorance, but shall have within cer- 
tain limits, an equal chance with his fellows in the race of 
life. 

I have sometimes been afraid in these latter days that, 
with the sudden acquisition of great wealth in our land, 
there has come also a disposition to forget the real source 
thereof; to regard it as the sole creation of one's own effort, 
as absolutely his, for his disposal in accordance with his own 
will or pleasure. But if we stop for a moment to analyze 
our possessions, to determine how much has been actually 
wrought by our own hands, how much is due to the univer- 
sal favors of God, to the light and air and water, God's great 
gifts to man's temporal being ; and how much is dependent 
upon the relations we sustain to society ; we shall be sur- 
prised and ashamed to see what an insignificant part, as com- 
pared with the whole, we have contributed to the result. 
When, therefore, humanity demands that we make full and 
free provision for the care, protection and education of the 
rising generation, it is the voice of God claiming that we 
thus in some measure render a return for the benefits we 
have received. And so when society, or the State, calls for 
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our contribution to aid in this work, it simply asks that we 
pay back a small fraction of the bounty she has poured into 
our lap, through her manifold institutions. It does not take 
long to convince a man that a community with a well estab- 
lished goTernment, and having a class of citizens possessed 
of a high degree of culture and a vigorous activity is the 
one where capital will reap its largest returns ; and that, on 
the other hand, just in proportion as the people are scattered, 
isolated and ignorant, and without any organized system of 
laws, the value of capital will diminish. If this is so, surely 
it cannot be said that the collective capital of the State has 
no responsibility for the care and training of those who are 
to constitute the future State. 

If we seek a demonstration of the need which capital 
has of the protection which comes . from intelligence, 
we have only to turn to the railroad riots of Penn- 
sylvania a few years since, when millions of dollars 
worth of property were under the control for several days, 
of a mob of ignorant and prejudiced men, and the trouble 
was only allayed by the sacrifice of a large proportion of 
the same. Or if we look to the sand lots of San Francisco, 
we may see a great city at the mercy of ignorance and fanati- 
cism, which during their brief sway, imposed upon the State 
burdens, from which it will take long years of taxation for 
the people to free themselves. 

In a word then, it seems to be beyond dispute that both 
self-interest and ordinary gratitude unite to compel the State 
to provide for every child the means of acquiring, freely 
and fully "such an education as teaches the individual the 
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great laws of bodily health ; as qualifies for the falfilment of 
parental duties; as is iudispensable for the civil functions of 
a witness or a juror ; as is necessary for the voter in munic- 
ipal affairs; and finally for the faithful and conscientious 
discharge of all those duties which devolve upon the 
inheritor of a portion of the sovereignty of this great 
republic." If there were but one child deprived of his 
rights in this direction, and there was aught the State could 
do to secure them to him, and she failed to do it, she would 
justly be worthy of condemnation. How much greater the 
responsibility when the number who are thus suflFering is to 
be reckoned by hundreds, if not thousands! It was the 
proud boast of the pagan empire of Rome, that the state- 
ment " I am a Roman citizen " was a guarantee of the per- 
sonal security and protection of her citizens throughout 
the known world ; and it was well known that the 
whole force of that mighty nation would be employed in 
the defence of the rights of the humblest, meanest of 
her citizens, if it were necessary. Shall the purpose of a 
Christian State of the nineteenth century be less faithful to 
the light which it has? Should it not be the boast of om- 
people that not alone are the physical wants and rights of 
every ofie provided for, but that he has set before him, to 
quote again the words of another, "a free, straight, solid 
pathway by which he can walk directly up from the igno- 
rance of an infant to the knowledge of the primary duties 
of a man, and can acquire a power and an invincible will 
to discharge them." In such an event, the exclamation, "I 
am an American citizen," would stand, not for brute force 
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alooe, but for intelligence, virtue and a high purpose in 
life. 

It has seemed to me for some time that a change should 
be made in the basis of distribution of the greater portion 
of the State appropriation for public schools. At present 
sixty-three thousand dollars, out of the ninety thousand 
appropriated, are divided among the several towns on the 
basis of the whole number of children under fifteen years 
of age. This number includes all under five years of age, 
who amount to some fifteeen thousand, and who are, of 
course, entirely outside of the benefit of the money. Again 
this basis continues the same for five years, while the num- 
ber of children needing and demanding school privileges is 
constantly changing in very many of our communities. It 
would therefore seem that some change should be made 
which should make the distribution of this money corres- 
pond more perfectly to the distribution of the children 
who are to be the recipients of its bounty. This school 
census offers the desired basis, as it includes only those 
who are of school age, and is taken each year. And if the 
returns of this census are to be employed for this purpose, 
a strong incentive is at once set before each town, to see 
that its enrollment is complete. We should thus secure 
greater fullness and accuracy in the census, and each com- 
munity would receive each year its due proportion of the 
State money. 

SCHOOL STATISTICS. 

The summary of statistics presented at the beginning of 
this report forms, as usual, a very interesting feature to 
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any one who is desiroaa of getting 
more careful attention were paid to th. ^^ 

there would be less careless speculation^ "^ee^ /^ 
and a more capable and profitable adasufoVg^. 
schools in many quarters. '^Ofiea 

The attendance upon the schools forthtj^ 
really been better than usual, so far as it was i f 

trol of the children or their parents. The sli^ a 

which is shown by the table is due to the preva. ad 

in very many localities of several of the diseases p ay, 

childhood, which not infrequently compelled the sui sity 
of school for days and even weeks. I shall refer ;sent 
point farther on under another topic. ' sug- 

A slight increase is shown in the number of schoolsms 
there are certain localities where the number of childrerfie 
so much in excess of the accommodations that, even when & 
large percentage do not pretend to attend school, it has been 
found necessary to provide increased room. I cannot for- 
bear at this point to call attention to the fact that in several 
of our large manufacturing centres the growth in popula- 
tion has been so rapid that it has been impossible to provide 
the requisite facilities for the education of the children as 
fast as they were denaanded ; and to that fact, in a measure, 
no doubt some of the non-attendance and absenteeism is to 
be attributed. 

Such an excuse ought not to exist long and will not 
where a community at all appreciates the situation. In this 
connection it is always to be borne in mind that such an 
increase of population not only brings its pecuniary burdens. 
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such as an increase i" '^the schools, the police, and the care 
of the poor but tbew- are also accompanied with a greater 
or less increase of l»isable property and generally the gain 
upon the tax list/more than offsets the enlarged expendi- 
ture. 

Tlip increase In the number of schools in the larger towns 

fhere the school year is almost invariably ten 

irty weeks, causes a slight increase in the aver- 

ear for the State, which is now nine months and 

'here has been in some quarters a very strong 

ested to extend the length of the school year by 

ducing the pay of the teachers. I cannot ex- 

rongly my condemnation of such a practice. I 

inly be in favor of increasing the length of the 

general rule, but I am not of the opinion that 

f. is desirable to maintain schools for an equal length of time 

all over the State. In all of our towns and villages, where 

the children have practically no home duties to occupy their 

attention, and where being out of school means being in 

the street, I am firm in the faith of a school year of at least 

forty weeks. But in the rural districts, where there is 

honest and healthful labor for the children to do, and where 

too it is an essential element in the household economy, I 

am inclined to think that thirty or thirty-two weeks will 

best subserve the interests of both pupil and parent. 

Especially do I believe this to be true, if, in opposition to the 

principle above alluded to, the effort is made to get the hest 

teacher possible; even shortening the term to add to the 

quality of the work done. In no department of human 
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activity is there more 'need of the application of the princi- 
ple, '■'■qtmlity, not quantity." If it should be said that such 
a step as shortening the school term or year, is a backward 
movement, that it will result in diminished appropriations, I 
have only to say that such an interpretation of my position 
is a perverted one; that it looks only at one side of the 
proposition. If the effort is made to raise the standard of 
instruction, and then make the schools more effective, a 
more competent class of teachers will have to be employed 
and they will demand and will receive increased pay, 
because they can earn it. Hence will come the necessity 
for not only maintaining the appropriations at their present 
figures, bat even of raising them. The plan above sug- 
gested really increases the pay in two directions, and seems 
to me to be the most feasible method of elevating the 
standard in our smaller country schools. 

Among the teachers there is a notable decrease in the 
males, and an increase, though not correspondingly large, in 
the females. This is due I presume very largely to the fact 
that in many of the district schools, where it has heretofore 
been the custom to employ a male teacher for the winter 
term, the number of pupils has fallen off and the money has 
diminished accordingly, so that it is no longer possible to 
hire a man of any experience ; or it is considered full as 
well for a lady to teach the pupils, both few in number and 
generally of small size. In some cases this latter proposi- 
tion is doubtless true, and yet in many others I question 
whether there is not a positive loss. There is no question 
but that the joint influences of the masculine and feminine 
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mind and heart secure the best, most complete and symmet- 
rical development of youth. It is then greatly to be 
deplored that the work of instruction in our schools is 
passing so rapidly out of the hands of men and that, in 
consequence, the rising generation is to come so little under 
the influence of the masculine characteristics. 

The effect of this training and its value in practical life 
are to be seen, I think very clearly, in the characters and 
lives of the multitudes of youth who have risen to positions 
of honor, profit and influence all over the land, and whose 
early training was mainly in those schools where, for at least 
half of each school year, they came in contact with that 
type of teacher known as the "Master," who fully justified 
his title, and who impressed himself upon his pupils in such 
a way that they never failed to bear testimony thereto. It 
is doubtful if there is any way whereby we could return to 
that ancient order of things, and, with so many changes in 
other directions, it is probably not desirable that we should. 
Still, wherever it is possible, I am inclined to think it is good 
policy to secure and retain a good man, especially iu gram- 
mar schools and in those places where his influence can be 
extended over a group of connected schools. The avenues of 
a business life to-day are so much more numerous than they 
were a generation ago, and the returns thereof are so much 
■ greater than the ordinary wages of a teacher, that but few 
men of real force of character and ability are willing to 
engage in the work of teaching, except in the higher depart- 
ments. But if we can in some way amplify the work, 
enlarge the scope and extend it over a wider field, it will 
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then be possible to offer both a task and a compensation, 
that will command the services of the best talent. 

The total receipts for the year were $582,965.19, an 
increase over last year of $24,514.33. The expenditures 
however show an increase of only $5,736.13 ; being for the 
year, $549,936.68. Of this amount $46,393.76 was for 
sites, buildings, &c., leaving about half a million of dollars, 
which covers all the current expenditures of both day and 
evening schools. Of these running expenses the item of 
incidentals fluctuates the most from year to year, which is 
accounted for by the fact that to this account are generally 
charged all repairs upon the school property ; and as this 
will of necessity vary greatly in successive years, it creates 
these fluctuations in the amounts expended. The regular 
incidental expenses of the schools, are kept, I think, as a 
rule, at the lowest point consistent with good economy. 
Especially in the matter of fuel, do I think a more liberal 
use of coal and wood and a corresponding liberal introduc- 
tion of pure air, would be to the physical and mental gain 
of the pupils, and thus be a profitable investment. 

The total amount expended for school apparatus is 
$4,440.21, an increase of $3,672.15. Of this amount the 
state contributed only $1,785.65 which shows that the state 
aid was the means of securing almost twice as much more 
from the towns and districts. Indeed the increase alone is 
more than double the amount contributed by the state. 

Onr investment in school property is drawing very near 
to two million dollars; being reported at the present time 
as $1,954,444.00. Here is certainly a very good pledge of 
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the faith of the people to the continuance of ample appro- 
priations for the support of the schools, which are necessary 
to make this investment a paying one. 

The condition of the school property of the State as a 
whole is very fair. In all of the large towns and cities a 
very commendable spirit is shown in keeping the grounds 
in good order, the buildings in good repair, and all the 
appurtenances in serviceable condition. In several of the 
country towns I have noticed during the past year, on my 
visits to the schools, a general disposition on the part of the 
districts to put their school houses in better shape ; but with 
it all, in almost every case, I have observed the want of that 
care and attention, which lies at the bottom of an econom- 
ical administration of affairs, no matter whether they be 
private or public. Indeed with the exception of a very 
few of the largest districts in the state, the simple appear- 
ance of the school property is enough to create a broad line 
of distinction between the workings of the district system 
and the town system. 

Especially is the difference noticeable in the contrast 
afforded by the general appearance of the grounds about 
the school buildings. In the case of the common district 
school, too often there is no yard at all, or if there is one, 
it is unfenced, or if so, the fence is half broken down, the 
ground is wholly void of sward, trees or shrub, to render 
it attractive to the eye. The whole aspect is one of neglect 
But in the other case, the yard is nicely graded and fenced, 
the outbuildings are in good order, there are shade trees 
planted, and not infrequently flower beds greet the eye. 
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It is very evident that a different spirit prevails in the two 
cases. 

EVENING SCHOOLS. 

The number of evening schools is slightly in advance of 
last year, and I am glad to observe that there is a more 
general disposition in the smaller villages for a few young 
men and womeD, who are anxious to improve their condition, 
to combine together and secure regular instruction each 
evening. Indeed the general character of the schools the 
past year has been much better than that of former years. 
The pupils have been older, more attentive to their work 
and more regular in their attendance. With a diminished 
enrollment of 246 there has been a small increase in the 
average attendance. 

I wish that the local authorities could realize more than 
they do, even now, that these schools can never amount to 
anything except io so far as they are composed of those 
who have a distinct purpose in coming to them. In the 
very nature of the case it is impossible to bring to bear upon 
these schools the same principles of government which 
prevail in the day schools. There is really no tie to bind 
the pupil and school together, except that of a felt want on 
the one side, and the ability of the other to meet that want 
Hence I think the aim should be to attract those who are, or 
can be, aroused to a desire for self-improvement, or who are 
ambitious of securing a better fit or preparation for their 
work. Then the arrangements should be such as to make 
the school meet the pupils at just those points where they 
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are lackiog. There can be for these schools no set forms or 
courses of study. They should be perfectly elastic both in 
their organization and in their every day work. Under 
these conditions there is no question as to the need 
and value of such schools. The experience of a single 
winter in any one of these small village schools will 
demonstrate the fact beyond a doubt. I have no hesita- 
tiou in saying that, in my own judgment, for the money 
expended, the State receives a greater return from the 
evening school, than from the day school. So that, 
while I see some things to criticise in the management 
of the schools, I see more to approve, and believe that 
both a prudent economy and a humane spirit dictate, not a 
curtailment of their sphere and their means, but an enlarge 
ment, with such improvements in their administration as 
shall render them still more effective and valuable. 

COST OF INSTRUCTION. 

The increase which will be noted in the per capita cost of 
instruction, in order to be understood, must be considered 
in connection with the two facts, that we have an unusually 
large outlay this year for miscellaneous expenses, chiefly 
repairs on school property, and that the attendance was 
very severely tested, and in many cases, thoroughly broken 
' ness among the pupils. Were it not for this con- 
circumstances, the results would doubtless have 
ght advance, but no more than was necessary to 
3vance in pay which teaching, in common with 
Bs of labor, has been able to command. 
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For the future, I think I can safely say that good teaching 
will command higher wages. There is a growing apprecia- 
tion of the difference between the good and the poor, and a 
determination to have only the former. But if that is so, it 
will be necessary to make the rewards of the labor suffi- 
ciently ample to attract and hold the desired talent. Never 
since I have been in this office have I known it to be so 
difficult to secure competent teachers as this fall and winter. 
I have had applications for teachers lie in my office for 
weeks before I could supply them. The fact is that with 
the revival of all kinds of business so many avenues of em- 
ployment have been opened for both male and female labor 
that teaching has been almost entirely deserted, save by 
those, who have entered upon it, or are proposing so to do, 
from a sincere love for it, or from a sense of native adapta- 
tion for the work. This must inevitably lead to a demand 
for larger appropriations. The public cannot expect to be 
the only party who shall not be subject to the operation of 
the law of supply and demand. 

EDOOATION AND TRAtNtKO OP TEACHBRS. 

A special effijrt was made this year to obtain definite 
information from each town relative to the education or 
training which the teachers had received. Quite complete 
returns were received from the whole State save the city of 
Providence, where it was found necessary to estimate the 
data to some extent. The results of this investigation are 
to be seen on the last page of the summary. It will be 
noticed that about 4 per cent have had a collegiate educa- 
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tion, 62 per cent, have had either a high school or an 
academic education, 21 per cent, a Normal school training, 
while 13 per cent, have only a common, or district school 
preparation. Of the whole number seven per cent- were 
reported as having had no experience. 

These figures are very suggestive in that they show 
that a very large proportion of our teachers are possessed 
of the requisite amount of knowledge, that their education, 
as we ordinarily use the word, is ostensibly sufficient. We 
also see from these figures how inadequate our Normal 
School is now, and must for a long time be, to the work of 
supplying the number of teachers needed in the State. As 
the fear has sometimes been expressed that the Normal School 
would turn out too many teachers, it seemed to be fitting 
just at this place to advert to the statement and show its 
utter lack of probability, and I might almost say, of possi- 
bility. As a matter of fact, at the present time I do not 
know of but one graduate of our Normal School, who can 
be secured for a school, and this one would have been 
engaged before this, but for certain temporary reasons, 
which rendered it impracticable. And throughout my con- 
nection with the school there has seldom been a time, when 
any number of our graduates were waiting for positions. 
Indeed it has more often happened that undergraduates 
have been called out of the school to take even some of the 
best schools in the State. 

A word seems necessary at this point in reference to the 
impression which appears to prevail in some quarters, that 
the Normal School is in a sense a rival of, or a laborer in the 
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same field with, the high school. Such is not the fact in 
any true and just view of the case. But on the other 
hand the only genuine Normal work, is that which is 
founded upon a previous high school or academic course of 
training and culture. It is only in such soil that the princi- 
ples of true teaching can be planted with the assui'ance that 
they will take deep root and spring up and bear an abund- 
ant harvest. 

As one reflects upon the work performed by the large 
proportion of teachers, who pass directly from the high 
school or academy to the work of teaching, he can but be 
impressed with the vast amount of pure empiricism which 
is here represented, and of the inevitable friction and waste 
which must have ensued from their ignorant and unskilful 
attempts to apply their knowledge in the work of teaching. 
Indeed I am inclined to the opimon, that a larger percentage 
of this class make a failure in the business, than of even the 
graduates of the common school. Those who pass from the 
position of pupil to that of teacher, in the same, or a similar 
school, by a single step, are as a rule, likely to have some 
natural aptitude or fitness for the work of teaching, and 
hence their intuitions serve as a most excellent guide in 
directing their experiments. But in the case of the graduate 
of a high school, there is a very prevalent notion that she 
can teach, if nothing else, and a place is therefore sought and 
not infrequently obtained, on no other ground. It has been 
a matter of considerable reflection in my mind why some of 
oar larger communities did not avail themselves more fully 
of the opportunities afibrded by the Normal School, first 
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for testing the presence or absence of the teaching faculty 
in their high school graduates, and second, for developing 
and training those io whom its existence is demonstrated. 
Such a course would both add to the efficiency of the schools, 
and prove a great boon to the teachers themselves, 

SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 

There are two points under this head to which our 
attention should be specially directed, the first is that of 
those schools whose attendance is less than ten, and the 
other is the case where the number runs from fifty upwards. 
By reference to the summary it will be seen that the number 
of schools having an attendance of less than five increased 
from two to five, while the number having between five and 
ten remained the same, giving a total of forty-three schools 
having less than ten pupils each. In several of those 
reported as having over " five," the actual number was but 
one or two over. Now the very smallest sum a school can be 
maintained for the minimum time required is $150, and as it 
will vary from that sum to $200, we see that the average 
cost of each pupil's instruction per year is from $30 to $40, 
where the attendance is five. Of course it will increase or 
decrease according as the number is more or less than five- 
Furthermore where the number of pupils is so small there is 
frequently great irregularity in attendance and also in the 
performance of the work of the school. It becomes some- 
times almost impossible to secure any regular and systematic 
instruction. Again such small numbers do not admit of the 
existence of that spirit of ambition to excel and that healthy 
rivalry between the pupils which serves many a useful pur- 
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pose in the economy of a well ordered and conducted 
school. 

In view, therefore, of these facts, and also of the proba- 
bility that the nnmber of these schools will continue to in- 
crease, I think a discretionary power should be lodged with 
the school committee, so that in case a school fell below, 
say eight or ten pupils, they would have the authority to 
close the school at their pleasure, and make such other ar- 
rangements for the schooling of the children as may seem 
best to them. In this way very many of these small schools 
could be abolished, the funds used to help the other schools, 
and the children provided, in most cases if not in all, with 
better facilities, and no one in any way injured. In some 
cases it would be best to send them perhaps into another 
town, or even into another State ; again, they could be 
transferred to another district, If the distance should be 
too far, provision could be made for their transportation. 
Any or all of these plans would not cost as much as the plan 
now pursued, while every person interested would obtain 
larger and better results. 

The second point is that of the overcrowding of primary 
children into small, nnventilated and otherwise wholly unfit 
rooms. The number of these schools is not very large, and 
yet it is large enough to demand immediate attention. They 
are found in nearly every center where the foreign born 
population is collected together in large numbers. I have 
often found from 80 to 100 children in a room originally in- 
tended to seat but 50. The standard size of such a school- 
room is about 32x36 feet, with a height of about 12 feet. 
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These dimensions give us for floor space 1,152 square feet, 
and for cubic contents, 13,824 cubic feet. All authorities 
upon school-house architecture agree practically upon the 
above as giving to each pupil only a reasonable chance for the 
maintenance of his health and vigor while in the prosecution 
of his studies. If, now, the number of pupils be increased 
fifty or even one hundred per cent., it can be readily seen 
what a terrible deterioration of the air must be produced, 
and how rapidly all possible dangers arising from bad air, 
personal uncleanliness, and infectious diseases must be mul- 
tiplied and their potency increased. 

There are localities in this State where children have been 
huddled together in this way for several years. The atten- 
tion of the local authorities, both town and district, has been 
called to the matter, but for the very reason apparently 
that the concurrent action of both was necessary, the one to 
build a new house and the other to provide the means of 
running the school, it has never resulted in anything. If 
any attempt is made to press the matter, each party lays the 
blame upon the other, and, as it belongs to both, it is impos- 
sible to determine where the greater share rests. We have 
here one of the best illustrations of the defects of the dis- 
trict system of school management; or rather I should say, 
of the combined town and district system. 

Closely connected with this topic is that of the proper 
number of pupils to be given to a single teacher. The law 
in this State recognizes fifty as the maximum number 
that should be allowed, by requiring trustees to provide one 
teacher at least for every fifty pupils in average attendance. 
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Since the passage of the above law, a careful consideration 
of the needs of the schools and the ability of the teachers 
to supply them, together with the experience of years 
under the eye of interested and judicious men, has 
convinced all educators that the above number is too large ; 
that forty is full as many as can be profitably instructed by 
one person at one time. Indeed the best results, so far 
obtained, have been in cases where the number was less than 
40, running from 30 to 35. Especially is this found to be 
true in primary schools, though the prevailing custom has 
always been, and is now, to assign the largest number of 
pupils per teacher to that grade. It has been taken for 
granted that, because the range of a primary school is so 
limited both in subjects and in extent, it was necessary 
to increase the number of pupils in order to provide a 
proper amount of work for the teacher. That view of the 
primary school prevails altogether too extensively even at 
the present day among those who have given the subject 
but little thought or attention. 

But with the demand of the " new education " that even 
the primary children ; shall be brought into contact with a 
pure literature, shall be taught how to interpret some of the 
simpler lessons which nature is constantly teaching, shall, in 
a word, be fitted so far as they go for taking up the practical 
labors and duties of living whenever they maybe compelled 
to leave school, it is perceived that talents and acquirements 
of no mean order are demanded in the teacher who is to do 
such work well. Again a little reflection soon convinces 
ODe that the younger a child, the more personal attention 
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and iastruction does he require ; the less fitness has he for 
class work, or even for individual work at his own desk. 
With the youngest pupils it is found to be almost impossible 
for a teacher to accomplish the best results, or indeed any 
results that may be considered as fairly satisfactory, except 
through her personal effort with each pupil. In that'way 
attention, the absolute prerequisite to all successful teaching, 
is generally secured ; the truth or principle, or fact, whatever 
may be the subject of the moment, can be held up before him 
50 that he can realize it and thus an impression will be made. 
But to do this kind of work, a teacher cannot be charged 
with the care of fifty children. The ideal school would 
hardly permit of half that number. The most that we 
expect to accomplish now is, however, to reduce the num- 
ber to forty certainly, and possibly to thirty-five. If such a 
change as that could be introduced into our sphools, I am 
confident that not only the higher grades of schools would 
soon reap the benefits in the presence there of a better 
developed, better trained class of pupils, but the community 
itself would soon begin to realize the presence of an element 
possessed of a higher degree of intelligence and a sharper 
and quicker use of its faculties than that which preceded 
it. 

If it is said that such a step will increase the cost of the 
schools, I freely admit it ; but I argue that a State, like an 
individual, is wise in expending more, if it is clear that 
by so doing, a much greater proportional gain is to be made. 
Again it is often said that there is too much spent relatively 
for the upper grades of schools. Here is a most excellent 
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opportunity to give the primary schools a larger share of the 
State's care and support. Lastly, I contend that if it is right 
that these measures should be adopted, the only question for 
the State, or to localize the question, the town, to consider is 
the question of ability. Fortunately a wise Providence has 
so at^usted matters that in almost all cases where there are 
great numbers of children, there are gathered together great 
masses of capital, so that the means are already at hand for 
use in preparing the children for that day when they shall 
minister in their turn to the protection and increase of 
capital. 

teachers' institutes. 

Pour Institutes have been held during the year, besides 
the session of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
The first one was at Olneyville on Friday and Saturday, 
April 8th and 9th ; the second at Tiverton Four Corners, 
November 3d and 4th ; the third at Kingston, December 
9th and 10th; and the fourth at Chepachet, December 16th 
and 17th. The places selected for these Institutes it will be 
seen at once were not favorably situated for securing the 
attendance of large numbers of teachers, except the first 
one; but they are after all important centres of influence in 
many ways, and in the work of carrying the best methods 
of teaching and most recent discoveries in educational 
science to all of the teachers in the State, it becomes neces- 
sary at times to strike points where we can cover but a small 
circle of territory. As a rule the attendance was very good, 
except when prevented by storms, and the spirit manifested 
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by those present was most commendable. At each session 
of each institute a large amount of first class work was done 
and I feel quite sure that it will bear fruit many fold in the 
various schools which were represented. 

In continuation of my plan to bring to all of the 
teachers of the State, a practical knowledge of the 
subject of botany in its relation to common school 
work, Prof Bailey of the college assisted me both 
at Olneyville and Tiverton. This completes the round 
of the State, and the first of a series of practical 
lessons on the several departments of natural science, which 
I desire to bring ultimately before our teachers. Prof 
Greenough of the Normal School as usual rendered most 
valuable and efficient aid at each institute. The topics pre- 
sented by him were "Geography, as illustrated by the use 
of the globe," "Elementary work in Numbers," and "Lan- 
guage Lessons." Miss Sarah Marble, of the Normal School, 
presented at Olneyville some very practical, valuable 
thoughts on the subject of " Reading," and Mr. J. 
M. Hall, of the Doyle Avenue Grammar School, Provi- 
dence also gave his valuable exercise on "Banking." Mr. 
L. W. Russell, of the Bridgham Grammar School, 
Providence, presented his plan of teaching "Language," 
or " Composition," besides contributing to several evening 
meetings a number of choice selections which he read with 
great acceptance and profit to all present. 

Mr. A. J. Manchester, of the Thayer Street Grammar 
School, Providence, unfolded with rare skill and 
thoroughness the subject of "Elementary Numbers," 
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besides explaining several very practical forms of 
solution for a great variety of classes of problems. 
" Peumanahip " also received very satisfactory treatment 
at his hands. The subject of "School Hygiene" 
was presented again this year by Dr. A. F. Blaisdell, 
and with great success. Indeed the subject was so 
thoroughly analyzed and set forth, that it would seem 
as though DO one could fail of understanding it and 
being prepared to take intelligent action in carrying its 
ideas into effect. At Kingston and Chepachet, we were 
also favored by Dr. Blaisdell with a paper upon "The Public 
Library, ita Place in a Community and especially in its 
relation to the Public Schools." It was full of pertinent 
suggestions and will, I trust, do much good in arousing the 
minds of the people to a consideration of the question. 
At Kingston an interesting class exercise in Reading was 
given by Mr. E. A. Noyes, teacher in the Grammar Depart- 
ment of the school ; and a very suggestive illustrative exer- 
cise of the rhetorical use to be made of the reading lesson, 
was given by Miss Alice M. Peckham, a teacher of South 
Kingstown. At Chepachet, Miss Marcia A. Arnold, teacher 
in the Grammar Department of the Chepachet school, 
taught in an admirable manner, with the aid of a class of 
her pupils, a lesson in grammar on the subject of " Connec- 
tives." 

The topics of " Spelling," ■' United States History." 
"School Polity," "Percentage" and "Penmanship" were 
presented by the Commissioner. Dr. J. C. Stockbridge, 
of Providence, lectured at Tiverton, on " Venice and 
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Pompeii," and at Chepachet on "Rome and Vicinity." Col. 
H. B. Spragne, of the Girls' High School, Boston, lectured 
at Olneyville on "Riches, and what constitute them?" 
Mr. E. H, Lincoln, of Providence, contributed to the 
Tiverton meeting a series of readings which were well 
rendered. 

From a survey of the above list of speakers and topics, 
it will be seen that the whole ground of the common school 
work was touched at some point, and that thus every 
teacher could be sure of finding something adapted to his 
needs. At each institute every teacher has been provided 
with a note book and pencil, so that there should be no 
obstacle to their carrying away some definite information or 
distinct impre^ion, which they might use in their own 
work. With the exception of the Olneyville institute, I 
employed one evening and at Kingston the only one, in a 
meeting for the general presentation of the educational 
questions of the day ; and I was very much encouraged at 
the response given by the people in each instance. Large, 
attentive and interested audiences testified to the fact that 
the subject still lies close to the hearts of the people. 

The Teachers' Institute is still a great power for good in 
our State. Indeed if I were to judge by the cordial recep- 
e by those communities which I have 
should say that the people were never 
!ome them, or to give heed to their 
eat obstacle to securing the full attend- 
, is found to be the trustee, who too 
bted, that in bis desire to secure the 
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utmost possible from his teacher, fails to do the very thing, 
that would in all probability increase her power and thus 
enhance her value. For although it is undoubtedly true 
that under our law, the School Committee have the power 
to determine such matters, still in very many of the towns, 
the authority has been claimed and exercised by the 
trustees, and the committee do not care to raise the issue. 
It would seem as if it was coming to be a case, where the 
committee ought not, for the sake of the schools, to evade 
the responsibility. 

APPARATUS. 

The good work of equipping the schools with the neces- 
sary apparatus has progressed very satisfactorily. The 
number of different towns which have participated in the 
movement is twenty seven, one more than last year. Of 
this number, however, seven were represented for the first 
time. The whole number of different districts which have 
shared in the benefits of the movement is 127, while five of 
the six towus not divided into districts, have availed them- 
selves of the opportunities afforded by the State bounty. 
Of these one hundred and twenty seven districts, only about 
one-third received aid the previous year, so that the greater 
portion of the material distributed the past year has been 
placed in schools almost destitute of these appliances. There 
are now but three towns in the State that have not taken 
any action in this direction ; and two of them have an- 
nounced their intention of doing so within a short time. 
The whole amount allotted to the several towns and districts 
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for the year is $1,736.97, an increase over last year of 
$259.37. 

The list of the principal articles which have been sup- 
plied to the schools is as follows, viz : 

Dictionaries 79 

Gazetteers 29 

Biographical Dictionaries 17 

Globes 64 

Sets of Outline Maps 21 

Maps of United States 45 

Maps of Rhode Island 89 

Monroe's Reading Charts 45 

Numerical Frames 36 

Sets of Geometrical Forms and Solids 41 

Sets of Cube Root Blocks 23 

Young Folks' Cyclopedias Ill 

Chambers' Cyclopedias, in Sets of 10 vols 13 

General Works of Reference over 150 vols. 

In addition to the above a large variety of articles has 
been bought for the use of the primary, or lowest grade, 
pupils, including in many cases a valuable supply of supple- 
mentary reading matter. Indeed in many respects the . 
youngest pupils are the ones who will reap the largest imme- 
diate return from this movement, in that the introduction 
of this material for work in school-time releases them from a 
thraldom that was well nigh unendurable. It is to be hoped 
that the good work will go on until every school in the 
State shall have been reached and the first steps in the way 
of knowledge made somewhat easier and more attractive. 
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From the fact that so few single districts of those which 
raised fuuds last year, have moved in the matter this year, 
I am afraid that there is not that general apprehension of 
the real need of the schools, which is necessary io order 
that they may reap the full benefit of this aid proffered by 
the State. In conferring with the different school officials in 
reference to the character of the material to be supplied, it 
has been a comparatively easy task to secure the selection 
of almost any kind of apparatus, strictly so-called ; that al- 
ways seemed to appeal at once to the eye and its use could 
be perceived, but when it came to the matter of reference 
books, beyond the dictionary, there was always more or less 
trouble in securing that recognition of their practical value, 
which I feel to be essential to placing this branch of the 
work upon a proper basis. The right use of books is really 
the one great lesson which our schools ought to teach, but 
how can they teitch it, unless they are provided with the 
books, or at least, representatives of the various classes and 
kinds ? I most earnestly hope, therefore, that the various 
local school officers will give their attention to this phase of 
the subject, and that they will make the efibrt to devote a 
small sum each year to the work of providing their respec- 
tive schools with the best books. Such an expenditure on 
the part of any community, large or small, will prove one 
of the best paying investments that can be made. As a 
whole, the working of the law, under which this movement 
started and has been carried on, is very satisfactory. The 
responses to it so far have been more general than I antici- 
pated, and the benefits accruing to the schools, though but 
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just appearing of course, are very perceptible. I doubt 
very much if any portion of the aid extended by the State 
to the schools will accomplish more beneficial, or more per- 
manent results, especially if we take into the account the 
small amount actually invested by the State each year. 



In accordance with my theory, advanced in former reports, 
that the public library is the natural adjunct to the public 
school, I have endeavored the past year to awaken among 
the teachers in those towns where libraries exist, an active 
interest in the work of bringing the schools and the libraries 
into more perfect and vital relations with each other. The 
response has been very gratifying and they report them- 
selves as well pleased with the eflfects produced, and see in 
the new lines of endeavor here afforded, the opportunities 
of accomplishing a great deal for their pupils. On the 
other hand there is a general report from the librarians in 
those places where the teachers have thus taken hold of this 
subject, to the effect that the number of readers among the 
young has increased, and also that the character and style 
of their reading has improved very decidedly. 

As an aid to the better and more intelligent use of the 
public libraries, both by the pupils of our schools, and also 
by their older patrons, I have had printed and circulated 
among all of the libraries and quite generally among the 
higher grades of schools, a four-page circular on "How and 
What to Read " ; which was written by Rev. Washington 
Gladden, of Springfield, Masa, and originally published in 
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Tlie Gongregationalist. The circular was well received, and 
so far as I have heard from the libraries, the effect has been 
very good. The main point of the article was in showing 
how, from a very narrow knowledge of books even, a start 
might be made, which would ultimately develop, in a very 
simple and natural way, into a systematic and extensive 
course of reading. T am quite confident that wherever it 
is read, it will have a greater or less tendency to break up 
the habit of desultory, aimless reading, which is so preva- 
lent, and which often produces mental dyspepsia ; and sub- 
stitute in place of it a style of reading that shall both inform 
and invigorate the mind. 

It is most earnestly to be hoped that both teachers and 
school officials will take a live interest in the management 
and control of these public libraries. I am certain that 
their aid and influence will be very gladly received, while it 
is beyond question that the schools would reap great 
benefits from such a connection. 

SUPERVISION. 

The subject of supervision of schools has been so often 
discussed in these reports that it seems almost like a mere 
repetition or reiteration to allude to it again. I cannot 
forbear however calling attention to some phases of the 
subject and expressing my earnest desire that the thought- 
ful attention of the General Assembly may be given to the 
best solution of the problem. There are certain facts con- 
nected with the question that cannot be overlooked. The 
first is revealed in the returns received from the several 
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towns from which it appears that 154 schools in the State 
were not visited by school committee or superintendent 
even the minimum number of times required by law. A 
second important fact is that in half of the towns in this 
State at least, either no compensation at all, or next to none, 
is allowed for this supervisory work, while in all of the 
remaining towns with but three exceptions, the salary is 
wholly inadequate for the labor involved in an honest 
effort to simply comply with the minimum demand of the 
State law. 

When we read this last statement it certainly sheds a 
great deal of light upon the preceding one ; for it is em- 
phatically true to-day, as of old, that the laborer is worthy 
of his hire, and in these days, when, if ever, "time is 
money," we can hardly expect men to long continue in the 
practice of giving their time and their efforts both to a 
public which is abundantly able to requite them fairly and 
justly. To be sure if a man accepts a position ' he is in 
honor bound to fulfil the duties thereof, whether he is 
sufficiently paid for it or not, for that was a part of the con- 
tract when he was elected and qualified ; but in many such 
cases there comes to be a sort of understanding between the 
electors and the elected that the duties may be diminished 
in some way so as, in a measure, to bring the compensation 
and the labor nearer on an equality. 

Here is the substance of the whole matter. It appears 
that the work to be done has not yet impressed itself upon 
the minds of the people as of sufficient importance and 
value to secure its adequate remuneration and hence in 
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every attempt to adjust the work and the pay, the former 
has yielded. It becomes us then very briefly to consider 
the reasons for this state of public opinion, and then to see 
how it can be changed to a more adequate and just view of 
the subject. 

With many there is undoubtedly entire ignorance of the 
whole question, as is the case with almost any topic of 
public interest. As a rule such people always vote for the 
smallest appropriation, because they have no power of 
realizing how any of the benefits of an increased expendi- 
ture can reach them. Some very likely base their opposi- 
tion to an increase in this direction from a disbelief in the 
principle involved. They claim that there should be public 
spirit enough in a man to lead him to serve his town in this 
and kindred ways for the simple compensation of the honor 
which is confen'ed by the position ; that the payment of a 
salary reduces the character of the service to that of laborer 
or servant. I notice, however, that people of this class are 
loudest and most frequent in speaking of all officers as 
" servants " of the people ; and if that is their proper rela- 
tion, which I am ready to aidmit, it certainly would seem as 
if the question of fair pay for the services rendered was a 
most proper one to be considered. Again there are a great 
many who have watched the history of the present system 
of supervision in the State and have become thoroughly 
convinced of its utter insufficiency, and failing to see just 
how the needed changes can be made, they oppose any 
movement whatever. Last of all there is the fact that it is 
not easy for many to realize the results of poor supervision, 
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or of none at all. They are so intangible, so peculiarly 
subjective, instead of objective, that but few apprehend 
tbem. 

Whatever is within range of the senses, is readily noted 
and considered. Thus it is a matter of very great ease for 
every one who travels over the highways to know whether 
the roads have been properly cared for. But when it comes 
to the work of the teacher, it ia seldom estimated aright 
except by the pupil himself and that at a subsequent period 
in his life. Indeed except as one becomes familiar with the 
life of a school-room, its processes, methods and results, it is 
hardly possible for him to know whether it is good or bad 
work. 

To secure the proper public sentiment on this question it 
will be necessary, in the first place to arouse the people to 
the fact that the conditions in which the schools are placed 
to-day are radically different from what they were thirty to 
forty years ago. The schools are kept much longer, the 
character and extent of the work has been enlarged, and a 
large proportion of the teachers are young and inexperi- 
enced ; the pupils are more difficult to act upon, being so 
largely of foreign descent; the local supervision of the 
trustee, which in the early days of the system was quite a 
factor, has almost entirely vanished with the nearly universal 
transfer of the responsibility for the maintenance of the 
school from the district to the town and State ; and more- 
over the individual care and oversight which were not 
uncommon in the early history of our schools has practically 
ceased, for the times are so urgent and everybody is so 
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driven that he has no time for such things ; and finally the 
sentitnent of the present day, as a rule, is against the policy 
of asking or requiring a man to ffive his services to the 
public. 

The second point to make, and insist upon, is that it is 
possible to have good supervision of our schools, if the 
proper means are* employed to secure it First of all I 
submit as a thoroughly sensible proposition, that ajiij New 
England community, large or small, possesses the power of 
self-government ; that there is no problem connected with 
its existence and development which it cannot master, when- 
ever it really and honestly sets itself about it. The history 
of the country from its settlement to this day, establishes 
this fact. Secondly, it is necessary to bear in mind that 
"good supervision" may be of two quite distinct types, 
and that one type is possible where the other is not. For 
want of a better distinction I will call these two types the 
" professional " and the " general." The former, as its name 
indicates, implies a specific training for the duties of the 
office, a thorough familiarity with all of the details of school 
management, the ability to instruct as well as to guide, to 
lead aa well as to direct. Such a system of supervision is 
the ideal, and where circumstances will admit of the expen- 
diture requisite to obtain it, it is undoubtedly the best and 
the cheapest. 

But it is unquestionably true that with our existing 
system of school organization and support, it is impossible 
to provide either the proper amount of work or the requi- 
site compensation to secure such labor. The majority of 
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the towns are too small to furnish the proper field for such 
a man, and it is too soon to think of a union of towns for 
such a purpose; though it were "a consummation devoutly 
to be wished", in the interest of good schools. What then 
remains for these towns? What I have called "general 
supervision," This supervision in the first place takes 
knowledge of the schools, — a great gai-A in many towns, — 
it becomes cognizant of the membership of the schools, so 
that the pupils begin to feel its influence and imperceptibly 
respond to its pressure ; it is able to judge of the spirit, 
energy, tact and general success of the teacher ; it serves as 
the necessary medium of communication whereby the 
teacher is informed of the position which the school holds 
in the community and, better than in any other way, is made 
aware of such criticism as may be calculated to help in the 
work ; and gradually it comes to have no small amount even 
of technical knowledge, which each succeeding year but 
adds to and makes more valuable, both for purposes of 
instruction and direction. 

Such supervision as this which I have just outlined I 
believe it is possible to secure in any town in this State, 
if a fair compensation is allowed, and an effort is made to 
reach the right person. On the other band it will not be 
obtained if the matter is allowed to take care of itself, or if 
the position is put in with the rest of the town offices to be 
drawn for, or allotted as a reward for political service. In 
a word the person to be sought for should possess, first of 
all a good share of common sense ; no position in public life- 
demands more of this quality ; the next requisite is a gen- 
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uine faith in the public school as the best possible agent for 
the preparation of the youths of the land for their respec- 
tive places and duties in life ; and third, a good education, 
the higher and more liberal, the better, but the lack of a 
collegiate or even an academic, education, need not stand in 
the way of most valuable and successful service. When a 
person possessing these qualifications can be found to enter 
upon this work in good faith it is as certain that good results 
will follow from his labors as it is that the plant and then 
the grain will result from the seed, which is properly planted 
and nourished. 

If therefore some way can be devised whereby the towns 
can be induced, or even compelled, to devote themselves 
more efficiently to their share of the work, I am confident 
the State would derive more benefits than from any other 
changeor improvement which can be suggested. Indeed, 
such a move as this is almost a condition precedent to the 
inauguration of any reform, or the introduction of any new 
feature into the system. To-day the machinery of the 
schools lacks just this piece, which is necessary to establish 
connection between the individual school and the Board or 
Education, or the Commissioner. It would seem, as if the 
time were near at hand, if it is not already here, when the 
State could well afibrd to make a small additional appropria- 
tion specially for this service. But if that cannot be done, it 
is a serious question whether a portion of the money already 
appropriated should not be set apart by law for this purpose. 
I have no doubt in such an event, the remainder would 
accomplish more than is now produced by the whole 
amount. 

Digitized bvGoO^^IC 
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The health question is coming to the front very rapidly 
in these latter days, and I cannot but feel that the schools 
are called upon to take a very important part in the solution 
of many of the problems which grow out of this subject. I 
do not now propose to consider the question of ventilating 
and heating and lighting at detail, for they have been 
already discussed in these reports. And yet I desire to 
renew some of the suggestions already made and to say that 
each year's experience proves their value and enforces their 
use. To secure decent air in a school room, its ceiling 
should be from twelve to sixteen feet high; some constant 
source of supply of fresh air must be provided and also a 
means of egress for the fonl air. To properly heat a school- 
room, the stove or furnace should be always one or two 
sizes larger than the same amount of space would usually 
require. In this way alone can the necessary quantity of 
fresh air which is constantly coming in, be warmed sufficiently 
to be turned into the school-room. In lighting a school- 
room, the windows should always be much larger than in an 
ordinary building, and should be extended well up to the 
top of the room, so that the light may always be well dif- 
fused, and if possible the light should come from two oppo- 
site sides; the next moat desirable arrangement is from the 
left of the pupils ; the next either from the left or right and 
back ; never from in front of the pupils. These conditions 
of a good school-house, are such as it seems to me should be 
insisted upon by every school committee in the case of all 
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new buildings, and, so far as it is possible, in the case of 
those already built. Attention to these matters may not 
unlikely prevent the necessity for taking severer meas- 
ures. 

One phase of this hygienic question is the over-crowding 
of the schoolroom, to which allusion has already been made 
under another head. It is undoubtedly a great evil fpr a 
room, intended to accommodate fifty pupils, to be packed 
with eighty to one hundred, when we consider only the 
relation of the teacher to the pupils, for such a condition of 
affairs reduces her power of accomplishing any definite 
results almost to nothing, but when we regard the effect of 
such confinement upon the health of the children and 
teacher, the mischief is seen to be almost irreparable. At 
the very time of life when the bodies of these little ones 
demand the very best air we can give them, that their 
natural functions may be fully developed, we not only cut 
off the supply of fresh air, but compel them to breathe air 
deprived of its vitality and loaded with elements of danger 
and disease. 

Teachers not infrequently are found lamenting the dull- 
ness of their pupils and their apparent stupidity and ascribe 
the fact to some natural defect of their minds, or lack 
of the necessary application ; when there is little doubt but 
that the explanation is to be found in the nature of the air 
which the pupils have been compelled to breathe. Instead 
of being freighted with its due proportion of oxygen and 
charged with life-giving ozone, it was loaded with noxious 
animal vapors, and commingled with carbonic acid gas. In 
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such circumstances the conditions of successful brain labor 
are almost wholly wanting and we have no right to expect 
it. 

Furthermore in such cases, all the possible dangers of the 
spread of contagious and infectious diseases are increased 
many fold. The personal contact of the pupils is much more 
general and close than was designed, and the very polluteil 
state of the air, and the depressed and weakened state of 
the physical systems of the pupils offer the most favorable 
conditions for the development of the hostile diseases. For 
the regulation and control of this subject, viz.: the proper 
provisions to be made for the children in our public schools, 
the school law clearly makes the local school committee 
primarily responsible ; and the power was as clearly put 
into their hands in the shape it is, in order that it might be 
exercised when occasion required. Up to the present time, 
I do not know of an instance where a school-house has ever 
been condemned either for lack of being suitably ventilated 
or lighted, or as being over crowded. But I seriously ask 
whether there are any considerations bearing upon the ques- 
tion of fitness for school purposes which demand attention 
so strongly as these. I am well aware that such action as is 
here implied would not always be fully understood in a 
community, and would very likely subject the authors to 
some criticism ; but the time is certainly coming, if some 
preventive measures are not taken, when the results of neg- 
lect here will be seen in widespread sickness, and then, when 
the cause is traced, as very largely it undoubtedly can be, 
to the failure of the proper authorities to act as they knew 
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they ought and were authorized to do, there will be more 
than'criticism ; it will rise to the height and dignity of a 
just" indignation and condemnation. In such cases as 
these the public cannot be expected to instruct or direct 
their servants ; they look to them and await their move- 
ment. 

The treatment of pupils who have had contagious or in- 
fectious diseases, or who come from homes where such 
diseases exist, is another practical question at the present 
time. So far as I am informed there is no uniform rule or 
practice either in this or adjoining States. If, however, 
there is any ground for the theory now most prevalent in 
regard to all zymotic diseases, and we can hardly question 
its general correctness in face of all the facts presented, it 
would most certainly seem as if the most stringent measures 
should be taken to quarantine those diseases wherever they 
appear. In the city of Newport such a course was adopted 
something over two years ago, and the testimony of the 
authorities is very strong and conclusive to the success of 
the plan. In several cases where scarlet fever or diphtheria 
broke oat in diiFerent schools, children from those families 
were at once debarred from school, until the attending phy- 
sician would certify to the best of his belief that all danger 
of spreading the disease had passed ; and in no case did the 
disease spread in the schools. Whereas, in several localities 
in the State, where no precautions were taken, a large pro- 
portion of the schools were taken down, and the disease 
almost took the form of an epidemic. 

It will undoubtedly be said that that to forbid the attend- 
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ance of children in such circumstances is illegal, as it cuts 
them oif from the exercise of their lawful rights, for no 
fault of theirs ; but there are cases where we have to suffer 
for our misfortunes, and this is clearly one of them. There 
can be no doubt of the power, nay more, of the duty, of 
the committee to protect the forty or fifty from the possible, 
and in many cases probable, danger connected with the 
presence of the one or two. It is but one illustration of the 
principle that the interests of the individual must yield to 
those of the multitude. 

The State has already taken the first step in this direction 
by making vaccination practically compulsory, in requiring 
every pupil in our public schools to present to his teacher a 
physician's certificate to the effect that he has been properly 
vaccinated. This I believe to be but preliminary to still 
further legislation in the same line, all looking to the protec- 
tion of society, and becoming absolutely essential in these 
latter days of the rapid growth of large towns and cities and 
the massing of the people in such compact quarters. This 
law relative to vaccination, in order to become really opera- 
tive and valuable, needs the supplementary action of the 
various local committees, specially defining the teacher's 
duties in relation thereto, and it is to be hoped that each 
IooaI board will move in the matter with promptness and 



THE SCHOOL LAW. 

really new legislation was accomplished last 
a number of important amendments to the 
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general body of the law were made, in connection with the 
revision and codification of the whole statute law of the 
State. As the new Public Statutes go into effect on Feb. 
1st., 1882, it seems advisable to call attention to these 
changes in order that they may be complied with. 

The first point to be noticed is that the superintendent of 
schools, if not elected in town meeting, must be elected bv 
the school committee, and in case of a vacancy it is to be 
filled by the school committee. This general provision, 
however, does not affect those towns where their acts 
of incorporation provide definitely for any other course of 
procedure. 

The town treasurer's statement to the school committee 
has been made more definite, and the time limited within 
which it is to be made, It is also arranged now so that 
both the registry taxes and the dog taxes are to be credited 
to the school account at the same time, viz.: the beginning 
of the school year. This change of practice will tend very 
materially to straighten out the returns and render them 
more intelligible, besides enabling the several committees 
to know exactly each year the full amount of their 
resources. 

The time of holding the annual district meetings is now 
limited to the month of April. It was found to be some- 
times a matter of considerable confusion, when a new trustee 
was elected, as he might be, some two months before the 
school year closed ; or on the other hand, when he was not 
elected till after the new year began. By the present 
arrangement time enough is allowed, while it secures the 
electioQ before the commencement of the new year, 
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The trustees are now authorized to provide text-books for 
those children, whose parents cannot, or will not, furnish 
them, and charge the cost, together with other iucidenta! 
expenses of running the schooi, to the district's share of the 
public money. 

The school committee of each town are now required to 
hold at least four meetings yearly, but the specific times are 
not fixed. Those are at the pleasure of the several com- 
mittees, and should be determined by vote of the commit- 
tee. But a specific time is now set, on or before which the 
apportionment of the public money among the districts 
must be made ; and it is to be hoped that this provision 
will be heeded. In several towns it had been the practice 
to delay the apportionment for several months even, thus 
leaving the trustees ignorant of the amount of funds at 
their disposal, and rendering it impossible oftentimes for 
them to make the necessary arrangements for the running of 
the schools. 

One very important change is the fixing of a minimum 
attendance. After this no school can draw any public 
money if the average attendance is less than five. Hence it 
will be necessary for trustees whose schools are quite small 
to see to it that the average keeps up to the requirement, 
and in case it is likely to fall below, the school should be 
closed. 

One amendment to the chapter respecting teachers was 
passed at the last session, which went into effect immedi- 
ately, viz.: that no school officer should be eligible to the 
position of teacher within the town where he resides. As 
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this new law is in direct opposition to a very common prac- 
tice in many of the towns, care will have to be taken lest it 
be forgotten and violated. 

A new School Manual was authorized by the last General 
Assembly to be published, but since the copy of the law 
was ready for use I have been unable to prepare it for the 
press. It will however probably be ready for distribu- 
tion soon after the beginning of the new school year. 

CONCLUSION. 

Another year's close contact with our public schools, and 
a more intimate acquaintance with both the teachers and the 
pupils, all combine to impress upon my mind the inestimable 
value of the schools, and to convince me that the life of the 
nation is in their hands. My attention has been called in 
several quarters to the extent and nature of the work done 
by the teachers in the direction of moral education, and I 
am confident that if the results of the labors performed by 
our teachers in this department during the past year could 
be even approximately ascertained, they would astonish 
almost every one. If a teacher is guilty of neglect in a 
single case, or in his own person commits an act of question- 
able propriety, the fault is speedily noised abroad and too 
often the charge is extended to the whole number of teach- 
ers. But on the other hand seldom, if ever, is it known 
when the faithful and conscientious teacher first strives with 
the wayward and disobedient pupil himself, and then en- 
deavors, too often unsuccessfully, to enlist the support and 
co-operation of the parent. We are apt to forget that it is 
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always easier to blame than to praise. Now while I do not 
wish for a moment to intimate that I think we are accom- 
plishing all we ought, or even can, in this line, still I am 
anxious that our people should more fully understand and 
appreciate what is done. Especially do I desire to have it 
understood that the moral element is a positive factor in the 
daily life of our schools, and that the moral character of our 
teachers as a class is, beyond question, fully equal to that of 
any similar number of persons in the community; and what 
is needed to give more force and vitality to the moral 
training in our schools, is the active and outspoken co-oper- 
ation of the parents and the public generally, instead of 
the spirit of jealousy and criticism which so often prevails 
and acts as a blight upon every effort of the teacher in this 
direction. 

Concerning the intellectual and technical work of thfe 
schools, there is also much to be said by way of commenda- 
tion. There is a wide-spread feeling among the teachers 
that there are problems connected with their work which 
await solution at their hands, and they are wide awake to 
avail themselves of every suggestion and thought which 
bears upon their work. More and more are the various 
methods of teaching being subjected to the crucial tests of 
a thorough analysis and a determination of the principles 
upon which they are based ; and those which are found to 
rest upon a false or defective foundation are rejected. In 
all of the different branches pursued in our common schools 
the better methods and plans are being employed and more 
satisfactory results are secured. 
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This ia particularly true in the treatment which the study 
of the Euglish language receives. In our best schools this 
study has undergone a radical change and instead of this 
work being remanded to the later years of the grammar 
school course, it is now begun with the first steps in the pri- 
mary grade and continued without intermission throughout 
the entire school course. And in all of the schools there is 
a very decided modification of the old plan, which practi- 
cally attempted to bqild a science of language before the 
child was possessed of the necessary materials ; and he is 
now given the opportunity to acquire, to a limited degree at 
least, the basis of a good vocabulary and some facility in its 
use, before he is called upon to discuss the process scientifi- 
cally. 

From this " new departure " I think very much is to be 
expected. Educationally considered I regard it as the 
turning point in our history. It is too soon to discern all of 
the possible, or even probable, benefits which may flow 
from it; but we can foresee enough to warrant our most 
hearty faith in the change. In the first place it opens up 
before the child an entirely new realm of thought and 
mental activity ; words no longer are to him simply combi- 
nations of letters; they are symbols of ideas and of ideas 
which are his own. The work of the school-room thus 
becomes not so much the study and mastery of the words 
of other people, as it is the cultivation of the pupils' own 
ideas and the power of expressing them. A moment's 
reflection will reveal how much such a change of policy 
must embrace. Another very decided gain from this new 
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interest in the study of language will be the acquisition, 
by even the youngest pupils, of some knowledge of, and 
love for, good literature. And with this implanting and 
development of a correct and reliable taste for reading is 
embraced one of the moat effective means at our disposal 
for the cultivation of a higher moral tone in the pupils. 

But with all the advance which has been made, it is still 
true that the schools do not meet the needs of the times. 
Those who are most thoroughly acquainted with them are 
but too cognizant of their defects, while the almost universal 
tendency to criticise and blame the schools for whatever 
shortcomings are manifested by society at large, shows that 
there is something to be done, which has not yet been 
reached. The attempt is made oftentimes by one writer 
and another in our public prints to enter into details and 
formulate their charges ; in a neighboring State last year a 
number of prominent persons, of both sexes and of various 
stations in life, were invited to state their criticisms upon the 
schools and their remedies. A comparison of the news- 
paper articles referred to, or of the replies of these parties, 
reveals at once an agreement only on one point, — that of 
finding fault; but in specifications, either of present failure, 
or proposed remedy, hardly any two agree. The fact is, it 
is too soon to decide those points. The nation is undergo- 
ing a rapid transformation , the whole fabric of society is 
being subjected to a thorough renovation, it may not be for 
the better, but it is certain to go on. With this change in 
the people, their modes of life, their customs, their habits of 
thought and action, must come a corresponding change in 
institutions. But they are the last things to be changed. 
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There is always a pious regard for whatever has been handed 
down from a former generation; and in an old community 
like that of New England, reforms in the forms of govern- 
ment and modes of administration are much more slowly 
effected than in the newer States of the West, Indeed it 
is not at all improbable that this problem of what is the 
education for the children of to-day and how shall it be 
given to them, will be solved first beyond the AUeghanies. 
We surely cannot hope to proceed far in the way of im- 
provement, if we are not willing to step aside from the old 
paths and essay the new. Already have our neighbors tested 
several of these newer paths and found them both practicable 
and serviceable. When we can bring ourselves to do away 
with the unwieldy and worn-out district system, and then to 
establish an efficient system of local supervision, we may 
expect to be able, first, to accurately determine the condition 
of the schools, and second, to intelligently provide the ways 
and means for their improvement. Spasmodic effort either 
in the line of criticism or of attempted alteration will never 
accomplish the desired results. There must be a distinct 
purpose, a definite plan, born of ample knowledge and 
careful thought, and to secure these conditions we must have 
a change in our organization. It is to be hoped that the 
people will continue to give more and more of their thought 
and attention to these subjects, until they become so 
thoroughly convinced of their importance and of their 
responsibilities in relation to them, that they shall be moved 
to active measures in their behalf 

THOMAS B. STOCKWELL. 
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SCHOOL OFFICERS AND TEACHERS IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
1880-S1. 



BARRINOTON. 



COMMITTER. 



TEACnCRS. 

Ida E. Oardioer. 



Esther A. J. Porter. 



Bev. W. V. Morrison, 

Chairman. 
Pannenas Skinner, Jr., 

Supt, and Clerk. 
R. 8. Andrews, 
CbarlesD. W. Brownell, 



E. W. Brunsen, 
S. P- Colt, 
Le Baron B. Colt, 
Rev. II. Crocker, 
Bev. J. Miett. 
Wm. J. Miller, 



Oiin Munro, 
Rev. Clias. J. Rogers, 
Wm. B. Spoimer, 
Seth W. Thayer, 
I. F. WilliamB. 



Jas. A. Eatee, Harriet L. Coggeshail. 

Prin. of High School. H. Augusta Coggesliall, 

tHenryC. Sayles, t...... v, ^ ^(...„ 

Anna B. Manchester, 



. Ada ins, 
Annie W. Bradford, 
Gertrude E. Church, 
Arabella J. Coggesball, 



Juliet E. Coggeshall, 
Annie W. Pitcli, 
Kliza H. Fiteh. 
Mary R. Gorhum, 
Martha A. MSkr, 
C Ada Mv,nTo, 

EVENINQ B 



Elizabeth H. Pitman, 
Mary A. Pitman, 
Ocraldine O. Simmons, 
Sarah R. Slade. 
Anna R. Thompson, 
Cassie M. Thurston, 
Ina P. Warren. 



Harriet B. Luther. 
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BURRILLVILLE. 



Jesae O, Boulstcr, 
Henry E. Vooke, 
Lillia M. Aagell, 
Lydia C. ArraBtrong, 
hmUy F. Blnckmar, 
Susan P. Blake. 
Ji!DDie M. Brigga, 
Cora E. Chase, 
Zelotie A. Coman, 
Alice E. Gorbin, 
\Emma A. Ihirfee, 

A, F^nnk Mowrry, 



Geo. C. Cross, 

EdiDard H. Hoxsie, 
John W. P. King. 
tWrn. F. Tucker, 
Emma A. Browning, 



fMary E. Eaton, 
Julia Eddy, 
Ida M. Harrie. 
ElleD F. Koight, 
Sadie 11. Lester, 
Ada F. LdV^oy, 
LlUis O. Pliiliips, 
Minnie E. Phillips, 
Julia A. Bobbins, 
Ella M. &nilh. 



CHARLESTOWN. 

COMMITTEB. 



Mary E. Church, 
Sarah A. Clark, 
Dora a. Iloxsie, 
Sarah Ho x sir, 
Harriet E. King, 



John Holden, 
COVENTRY. 



*A. Frank Mowry, 

Superintendent. 

Samner Mowry. 



^Hai-riel V. &ailh, 
Emma F. Spring, 
Ida E. Sleere, 
H. Elixabelh I'abor, 
Rosa H. Tinkler, 
IdaE. Wakejield. 
Ellen M. Wailing, 
Almira M. Wellman, 
Leona M. Wood, 
Alice M. York. 



William P. Tucker. 



Harriet E. Larkin, 
Ella G. Pcckham, 
Akadie D. Tucker, 
Susan E. Wilier. 



Ida B. Briggs, 
Ellen S. Cole. 
Martha D. Cole, 
Harianna Collins, 
AbbyE. Greene, 
Amietia HoiBard, 
Emma C. Jenks, 



Laura C. Lent, 
Annie M. Lind/tU, 
Mary E. Malhevtson, 
Lelia Matleton, 
Jessie A. Pierce, 
Belle 8. Potter, 
Sophie P. Snow, 
M. Alida Sweel, 
Susan A. Tanner, 
Carrie E Wicke». 
Amey E. Wood. 
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CRANSTON. 



Chat. F. Aagell. 
Chiis. H. Enrlu. 
Cbas. W. Earle, 
Jaa. H. Enrlc, 
Liiura J. Brooks, 
Marcy W. Coe, 
Mary M. Cole, 



Mary <i. Colgun, 
(,'clui F. Vnmng, 
Lydia S. Durfee, 
Elmn J. Earle. 
Imiigem E. Eddj/, 
Jennie O. Kennedy, 
Hatlie E. Morney, 

CUMBERLAND. 



William A. Wcyden, 

Oil airman, 
J. Frank Clark, 
Geo. B. Ilainen, 



fj. A. Keacli, 
Mel da A Id rich, 
M'lC/i A. AngeU. 
Ariiidnu J. Bullna, 
Louise Campbell. 
Alice J. Carpenter, 
Emma A. Carpenter, 
A. Oreanna Clieney, 
Harriet E. Conk, 
Il'Utie E. Coolie. 
Mary E. Cooke, 



Horace A. Follett. 

Clerk. 
R. D. Metcalf. 

TEACHERS. 

S. AddnUle, Cole, 
A. Eliza fuUer, 
Elinor P. Harris, 
Ada A. Hixon, 
Emily HoKjr. 
M. Nettie Iloag, 
Sf'irff B. HiirU. 
N. E, Lindsay. 



Annie E. Nicholas, 
Mary J, Richardson, 
Adela C. Salisbury, 
Jennie Smitli, 
Sarah P. Tripp, 
NabbieE, Tyler. 
BelHy A, WiUiamg. 



Rev. SoTierl Murray. Jr.. 

Superintendent. 
Francis S. Weeks. 



Mary J. Pickett. 
Alice I. Robei'ta. 
Viola G. Itoys. 
Ellen. N. Saidyer, 
IaUU C. Sparliawk. 
CharMte W. BliUman. 
B. Emma Thompson, 
Minnie F. Tingley, 
Ruby M. Tiipp. 
Elmii-a, E. WMling. 



EAST GREENWICH. 



COUMITTRE. 

James H. Eldrcdge. M. D,, Daniel C. Kenyon, 

Chairman. Clerk. 

Thos. ,T. Fenoer. Mansur 0. Shippee, 

Ben J. F. Reynolds, 



A. G. Collins, 
Jos. R Tillingbast, 
Harry D. Wheeler. 
Ameuui G. Whipple, 
Ella D. Aldrieh, 



•Bet. E. S. WheeleT, 

Superintendent 
Chas. A. Vaughn. 



Eva B. Allen, 
Mary A. Arnold, 
Nellie L. Bissell, 
Sarah J, Booth, 
Ida M. Endlong, 

EAST PROVIDENCE. 



Abby J. Cook, 
Anna F. Holden, 
Lillie D. Phillips, 
iSuaan A. IHeree, 
Emma Potler. 
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MsTcius L. Eaten, 
E. HartT Potter. 
Carrie F. Armington, 
AuDie L. Campbell. 
Irene C. Chipraan, 
MnUui DuTfee, 
Annal. Farrell, 
Anna M. Gerald, 
Fanoy Oriswold, 



TEACHERS. 

Inez Oriswold, 
Corabelle Hall, 
Louell'i A. Kellon, 
Ada E. Mason, 
M. Jennie Morgan, 
Sarah &. Munroe, 
Eugenie t:. Pagoy, 



ZeitA Reddins, 
Annie A, lleid, 
M. Alice Walker, 
Alice F. While, 
Emma E. Wilbur, 
Wm, Woodward. 

Teacher of Drawing. 
Emil}/ 0. Potler. 

Teacher of Music. 



Amof T. Bitten. 
Samuel P. Essex, 
Clarke Peckliam, 
John W. Phillips, 
Albert C. liichmond, 
liobert B. Siehmond, 



TEACHERS. 

Maiy F. Barber, 
Hiith E. Barber, 
Eila P. Dnaley, 
Joanna L. Botkrej/, 
M. Idn Doekrey. 
Hettie Jamei, 

POSTER. 

COMMITTEE. 



Clara M. Kenyan, 
Jennie LiUibridge, 
Hattie E. Beynoldx, 
Susan A. Tanner, 
Mary L. Underwood. 



Elinha L, Bagga, 
George A. Bitgood, 
Hiram, S. Franklin, 
Edson P. Howard. 
Jeremiah W. Pkillipi, 
Chas. H. Smith, 
James A. Stone, 
Bichard G. Stone, 
George 8. Tillingliaat. 



James S. Tucker, 
Senrg W. WiUiamn, 
Franklin P. Young, 
Julia Borden, 
Carrie A. BucMin, 
Ida 8. Harrington, 
Lydia E. Norlhnip, 
Sara A. PotWr, 
Emma L. Randall, 

GLOCESTBR 



Marv A. 8later, 
Ida M. Sweet. 
Eunice A. Tiliinghasl, 
EtelynA. Walker. 
Annie L. Weed en. 
Ei-ieUa M. Wdh. 
Clara D. WiUiam», 
Marion I. WrighL 



Marcia Arnold, 
Addic E. Bailey, 
Fannie E. SaMett. 



Minnie J,. Bomen, 
Cariie B. Browne, 
Lydia Clarke, 
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Est«lle M. ComaD, 
Emma A. Durfee, 
.Emma J. Fletcher, 
IMen L. EasaeU, 



Martha Hopkios, 
Hfiry B. Jobnsoa, 
Ablne H. Moutry. 
Ida U. Phillips. 

HOPKINTON. 

COMUITTEE. 
P. M, Barber, 3d, 



PhAe L. SmUh, 
EttaM. White, 
Minnie H. WiUiama, 
Hattie A. Winior. 



Albert W. Brown, 
0. P. Clftrke, 

Berberl Craiidall, 
Wm. E. Palmer, 
Earl P. Sau»derf, 
Aliee L. Bitrdicb, 



TBACHERS. 

liiinnie Ohipman, 
Ada A. GUirke, 
Sarah J. Clarke. 
Harriet D, Coltias, 
Adq L. CraDdall. 
Lizzie J. Boxsie, 

JAMESTOWN. 



Ohaii. E, Weeden. 

JOHNSTON. 

COMMITTEE. 



TEACHERS. 

Nellie R. Gardner, 
Annie B. Godfrey, 
Caroline Iff. Johnson, 
Mary 8. Jones, 
Nancy E. MoT»e, 
Mary A. Murray, 
Sophia A. Place, 
Annie C, Proctor, 



H. Maria Palmer, 
Lottie A. Utiey, 
Ruth A. White. 



Hannah M. Anthony, 



•William A. Pbillips, 

Superintendent. 
J. C. Budlong, M. D. 



Etta G. Richardson, 
Carrie Shumway, 
Elita Smith, 
8. Maria Smith, 
Ida A. Steere, 
Caroline S. Sweet, 
Grace L. B. Sweet, 
Emma F. Walker. 



El-mor S. Finke, 
Warren A. Matthewson, 
Sarah B, Bamee, 
Kate E. Bode, 
Annie E. Boss, 
Clara E. Bottomly, 
Abby M. Bo wen, 
Clara Dexter, 
Sarah E. Dyer, 

Daniel W. Irons, 



George A. Kent. Elisha W. Brown, Rev. James H. Lyon, 

Chairman. Clerk. Supermtendent. 



L TEACH BUB. 



George U. Wm>ur. 

LINCOLN. 
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Horace W. Keach, 
Solon C. Kelly, 
Ludua P. Merriam, 
Seti^n F. Randall, 
Atlie A, Anderson,, 
Ames Balhu. 
Sarah A. Barrows, 
Mary D. Bowen, 
Adqb p. Chase, 
Anna T. Cliaie. 
Annie Cinrk. 
Harriet E. Oook, 
Mary C. Fairman, 



Helen F, Getchell, 
Cornelia M. Goff, 
Lydia B. Gooding, 
Annie E. Greene, 
Lizzie A, Oriffln, 
Jennie E. Hastings, 
Ella v. Hazard, 
Laura H. Kent, 
M. Estelle Newel). 
Lizzie Ml Paine, 
Mel Vina D. Paine, 
Anna A. Peck, 



Ida I. Phillips, 
Alia F. Smith, 
Maltie MeD. Smith, 
Susan M. L. Southwlck, 
Mary A. Thresher, 
Harriet S. Trafton, 
Mary J. Trafton, 
Edith A. Troop, 
Susan E. Waterman, 
Harriet B. Whipple, 
Alice E. WMtaker, 
Harriet N. D. Wilbur. 



LITTLE COMPTON. 



COMMITTEE. 



Nathaniel 8. Brownell, 
John T. Cook, 
Frederic Davi), 
RoT.A. M. Rice, 



TEARHEKS, 

Jed i ah Shaw, 
Wm. 0. SneU. , 
Leonora W. Chace, 
Haltie J. PeckJiam, 



Cora E. Place, 
Annie W. Shaw, 
Helen A. Tompkint 
Macie D. Wordeli. 



Benjamin Wyatt. 

Chairman. 
Lyman Barker, 

Alfred W. Chaae, 
Frederic M. Hamrnett, 
Luey J. Cory, 



MIDDLETOWN. 



COMMITTEE. 



Alice E. Earle, 
Amanda E. Peckham, 
Annie P. Smith, 



Jas. Anthony, 

Superintendent. 
Cbas. Hazard. 



Thomas Coggeshall, L. H. Blackman, 

Chairman. C. H. Burdick, 
•Thomas H, Clarke. Thomai J. Carr, 

Secretary and Supt, J. P. Cotton, 
J. H. Cozzens, 



L. D. Davis, 
R. S. Franklin, 
William A. Stednian, 
Edmund Tweedy, 
Rev. M. VaD Home. 



Ryere High School. 
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Qramj. 
Henry W. Clarke, 
StepheD Scars, 
F. AgUieorth, 
Elizabeth C. Boss, 
Rebecca T. Bosworth, 
Elizabeth 8. Burdick, 
Mary B. Burdick, 
Alice W. Carr, 
F. T. Carr, 
Emily B, Chace, 
Edoah C. Ctiase, 
Flora M. Clarke, 
M. R. Ccggethall, 
Annie Cottrell, 



', Secondary, Prima/fy and Ungraded Behooli. 



Harriet S. Faloa, 
Sarali E. Pules, 
Ellen N. Freeman, 
Baclict M. Friend, 
Etta C. Gorton, 
Hannah Gorton, 
Anna B. Greene, 
E9tber R. Haoiilton, 
Alice Hammett, 
Elizabetli Ham mete. 
Alzaida R Hammond, 
Helen M, Hunter, 
Alice J. Jones, 
Mary 8. Martin, 

BVKNINO SGKi 



Ella F. Peabody, 
Josephine 8. Peabody, 
Julia F. Pitman, 
Martha A. 8mith, 
Elizabeth R. 8ierne, 
Alice E. Thompson, 
Mary 8. Tilley, 
Helen M. Ward, 
Mary E. Wood, 
Jacob h. Frank, 

Teacher of Music. 
Loresta E. French, 

Teacher of Drawing. 



Christopher M. I/ee, 
Edward L. Spencer, 
William F. Williamson, 
M. H. Ailman, 



Charles E. Perry, Hiram D. Ball. John R, Poyne, 

Chairman and Supt. Clerk. Alitnson D. Rose. 

John P. Champlin, 



Kate Q. Anthony, Henrietta C. EUery, 

Fannie W. Aylesworlh, Mary G. Ellery, 

A. E. Briee. A. FaMtn. 

Addie B. Downing, Lillle Hammond. 

NEW 8H0REHAM. 



C. E. Champlin, 
Elmer E. Bay, 
Caleb L. Rose, 



Charles Sisson. 

Chairrat 
T. W. D. RathbuD, 



W. P. Dick. 

Oeorge P. HiU. 
John P. Olney, 

Aid w. rem. 

+F. MftryBicknell. 
EOa F. Blanehard, 
Sitnih A. Briggs, 
Addie F. Brown, 
Maty E. V. Brown, 



Ray O. Lewis, 
Natliaii W. Bleifiarl, 
A. A. Whaley, 

NORTH KINGSTOWN. 



Judson I. Wood, 
Ella G. Sheffield, 
HiuKin P. Smith. 



Thomas J. Peirce, David 8. Bakor, Jr., 

Clerk. Snperinlenilenf. 

Azel W. Teffi. 



Josephine Miinning, 
Eo<i L. Matteton, 
Louise Maltisoti, 
Mary A. Matlison, 
Annie M. Peirce, 
GUira R. Street, 
E.M. WheeUr. 
Annis E. Willis. 



CUira E. Craitdall, 
Mary A. Eraser, 
mien O. Frost. 
8. Anna Gould, 
Cora/ielle HaU, 
Amtie ILirtshorn. 
Siirah E. James, . 
Alice E. Locke, 
Celia M, Madison, 

NORTH PROVIDENCE. 

COMMITTEE. 



TEACHERS. 



Susan M. Steere, 
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SCHOOL commissioner's eepoet. 



NORTH 8MITHFIELD. 

COtfUITTEE. 



Edwin A, Mowry. 



WiUiam K OObert, 
Sumner Mowry, 
ilenry A. Feaca, 
Belle 0. Aldric/i, 
Jennie Allyn, 
8&m A. Arnold, 



TEACHERS. 

Minerva J. Austin, 
Mars J. Briggi, 
IdaE. Durrans, 
Ida M. Harm, 
Evelyn M. Johnson, 
Phebe L. RicUnrdson, 

PAWTUCKBT. 



EUea M. Sawyer. 
L. Augusla Sayles, 

Mary E Smith, 
Jeaoette H, Soutliwick, 
Mabd Suuthieick. 



Fred, Sherman, 

CbairmttQ. 
John F. Adams, 
Preserved W. Arnold, 



Andrew Jencks, Julian Chase. 

Superintendent. Pardon E. Tilllngbast, 

RobcU Cushman, John C. Wilson. 
Bev. Beiffamin Ecutaood, 



Alvin F, Pease, 

PriD. of High School. 
George W. Cole, 
John F. Kent, 
Wiliiara E. Parker, 
Xeaophon D. Tingley, 
Sarah E. Bellows. 
Annie M. Allen, 
Grace G. Allen, 
Emogene Ailyn, 
Medora T. Barber, 
Ednah F. Beane, 
Angelina W. Bishop, 
Mary E, Blandiu, 
Ellen M. Brady, 
Clara S. Bullock, 
Clara E. Carpenter, 
EUa F. Crocker, 
Ella S. Danfortb, 

Edward D. Blodgett, 
Newton 8. Calhoun, 
Alfred Q. Collins, 
Thomas Davia, 
Samuel Irons, 
James L. Jencks, 
Henry V. MeOabe, 



S. Fanny Eddy, 
Emilia M. Fiagg, 
S. Alice Franklin, 
Isabel C. French, 
Maliala W. French, 
Mary A. Goddard, 
Orianna Grant, 
Carrie Green, 
Emma F. Grout, 
Jennie E. Hastings, 
Mary T. Jencks, 
Mary D, Livesey, 
Emma F. Martin, 
Mary J, Meader, 
Emma J. Messinger, 
Eva 3, Morse, 
Carrie B. Mowry, 

SCHOOL 



Samuel (Hruy, 

3. Eugene Osgood, 

Charlet T, Straight, 
Henry E. IXepke, 



PORTSMOUTH. 



Elmina 8. Olmstead, 
Lydla A, Paine, 
Ella M. Patt, 
LydiaB. Feck, 
CTara F. Perry, 
Kate D. Perry, 
Cora E, Place, 
Louise P. Remington, 
Myra Robinson, 
Sarah J. Scott, 
Charlotte E, Steele, 
Ida A. Tiffany, 
' Emma T. Tower, 
Carrie A, Vaughn, 
Mary F. Waterman, 
Charlotte S, Wiley, 
Albert C. White, 

Teacher of Music. 



Ellen M, Jencks, 
Maggie McCvdden, 
Annie W, Miller, 
Marv J. Richardsoi 
Evelyn Slocum, 
Maitel Sloeum, 
Hatcio C. Wilson. 



Elbridge I. Stoddard, Joseph Coggeshall, R P. Manehe^r,_ 

Chairman. Clerk. Superintendent, 

John H, Cross, Charles H. Potter, James Sweet, 

Edward F. Dyer, Stephen T. Sherman, 
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SUPERINTENDENTS, SCHOOL COMMITTEES AND TEACHEES. 



William H. GifEord, 



N. Van Slyct, 

President, 
tThomas A. Doyle, 

Mayor. 

John W. Angell, 
Georf^e E, Barstow, 
Amos M, Bowen, 
Otorge S. Brown, 
Welcome O. Brown, 
David J. Burgesa. 
Henry H. Burrington, 
John W, Case, 
Nelson E. Church, 
Benjamin F. Clarke, 
Freeborn Coggcshall, 
James Cole, 
Stephen A. Cooke, Jr., 
William H. Covell, 
Arthur W. Dennis, 
John Duxbury, 
Jimph H. Fanning; 
J. B. C. Farnham, 
John D. Frost, 
Charles H. George, 



TBACHHRB. 

Carrie K Cross. 
Clara E. Dennis, 
Mary C. Hall, 
Sitmn P. Hyde, 

PROVIDENCE. 



Ella F. Luther, 
Wailie A. Matteson, 
Lueie E. Smitk. 



Sarah H. Ballon, 

Secretary. 

XOeorge H. Burnham, 

President of the Com- 
mon Council. 

Willard H. Greene, 

J. C. Gi'eenoiigh, 

Rev. David H. Greer, 

J. Mamn Oroat, 

Cliflon A. Hall, 

Alfred A. Harrington, 

Cliarles P. Hartshorn, 

Timothy Heffevnan, 

LeaterS. Hill, 

Henry A. Howland, 

Oteen Jlughet, 

Daniel A, Hunt, 

Kev. Elioa H. Johnson, 

William S. Johnson, 

Eugene Kingman, 

James C. Lester, 

Merrick Lyon, 

Patrick Marlin, 

Adrian Mathews, 



Rev. Daniel Leach, 

Superintendent. 
Fred I. Marcy, 

CMirman Committee 

on Edv-calion. 
Alfred Metcalf, 
Thomas A. Millett, 
Eliaha C. Mowry, 
Sparrmn H. Nkkerson, 
Henry S, Olney, 
Fanny Palmer, 
Charles W. Parsons, 
Daniel Perrin, 
EmuluB Rhodes, 
Rev. Carlton A. Staples, 
Rev, Edwin M, Stone, 
Smith S. Sweet, 
Rev. E. G, Taylor, 
George P. Tew, 
John C. Thompson. 
Rev. James G. Voae, 
Jonah L. WebeUr, 
Oren WesU;ott, 
Gilbert E. Whiltemore. 



David W. Hoyt, 
Edward H. Cutler, 
William T. Peck, 
Benjamin Baker, 
Stephen 0. Edwards, 



George E. Church, 
John Milton Hall, 
Eli H. Howard, 
Albert J. Manchester, 
Levi W. Russell, ■ 
James M. Sawin, 
George F. Weaton, 
Frederick W. Wing, 
t Member ez-offlclo. 



High Schdot. 

Heary 0. Tripp, 
Sarah E. Doyle, 
Rebecca £. Chase, 
Charlotte E. Leavitt, 
Rosamond R. Leovens, 
Elizabeth J. Chase, 



Qrammar 8eho(^. 

Isaac O. Winslow, 
Juliet A. Allen, 
Stella C. Allen, 
Laura E. Almy, 
Juliana T. Armington, 
Barah Austin, 
Adda A. Bartlett, 
Charlotte Blundell, 



Ellen Dodge, 
Agnes F. Williams, 
Cornelia A. Babcock, 
Julia W. Doyle, 
Alice D, Mumford, 
Ilarrtet C. Pierce, 



Helen N. Bowen, 
Abby L. Bowker, 
Annie F. Brown, 
Ellen L. Brown, 
Lucy D. Bucklin, 
Kate K. Bull, 
Laura C. Burroughs, 
Mary H. Catglll, 
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Elizabeth B. Carpenter. 
BUyn A. Clftrke. 
Sarnh D. Coleiuati, 
Amy F. Collins, 
HelcD M. Cook, 
Geneva A. CooUy, 
Anna F. Cranston. 
Minerva G. Curtia, 
Pliebe A. Cutting, 
M. lBal>el Daggett, 
Annie P. Dean, 
Itboda A. Esien, 
Mary N. Falconer, 
Clara A. Flaeg, 
Harriot R. Greene, 
Oeorgiana Qui Id. 
Georgiana M. Hall, 
Martha W. Hall, 
Abbie M. Harvey, 
Abbv W. Haruey, 
Clara B. Harvey. 
Delia E. Harvey, 
Angeline Haskell, 
Harriet E. Hewitt, 



Fhcbe A. Andrews, 

Adeline Y. ArmiDgton, 
Mary W, Arraington, 
Rebecca B. Armington, 
Arabel E. Barber, 
Abby V. Barney, 
Mary 3. Behan, 
ElUi niacMurn, 
Nellie Branch, 
Mary A. Browo, 
Abby P. Butler, 
AnnaB, Clapp, 
Cliarlotte K. Clarke. 
AnnaE, Cobb. 
ElizabciL Coleman, 
Carrie M, Conant, 
Elizabeth J. Cory, 
Hnnnah M. Crocker, 
M. Emily Cushing, 
Ella a Dawley, 
Joanna V. Donovan, 
Emniti L. Dunham, 
Maria F. Dunham, 



SCHOOL COMMI8810NEE8 REPORT. 



Edith R. Allen, 
Maiy A. AlUn, 
Sarah A. Allen, 
Flora E, Angell, 
Emma F. Armington, 
Blixabetb H, Armstrong, 
Alice J. Arnold, 
Mary E. Arnold, 



Anna M. Hornby, 
Clara L. Hull, 

Harriet E. Ilvmes, 
Scrap bine A. Hunt, 
Susan It. Joslin, 
Ma/rui L. Judking, 
Mary A. Lee, 
Wilbemina A. Luft, 
Isabel F. Martin, 
Lucinda G. Maxlleld, 
Annie E. McCloy, 
Emily R. McCrilliB, 
Elizabeth W. Miles, 
Jane D, Mum ford, 
Mary J. Nichols, 
Ellen T. Noonan, 
Julia A, Osgood, 
Emma R. Osier, 
Elizabeth Owen, 
Adelaide D, Padelford, 
Sarah C. Padelford, 
Ella F. Peck, 
Marj/ L. i%eJ:, 

Intermediate SehooU. 

Eleanor Dunn, 
Elizabeth M. Emerson, 
Abby A. Evans. 
Catherine M. Parrell, 
Florence M. French, 
Lucy A. Frost, 
Fannie A. Greene, 
Julia D. Greene, 
Anuie M. Haskina, 
Abby P. Hopkins, 
Ellen M. Hopkins, 
Mary A. Huntington, 
Charlotte C. Ingrabam, 
Amelia P. Kimball, 
Luey E. Like, 
Harriet N. Lovett, 
Martha W. Lovett, 
Ellen P, McCloy, 
Ellen McCrillis, 
Elsie T. Magnus, 
Abby B. Metcalf, 
Mary J. Mulr, 
Kate L. Murpby, 

Primary SchooU. 

Sarah J. Bacon, 
Anna F. Baker, 
Louise W. Balch, 
Sarah A. Ballou, 
Annie F. Bartlctt, 
Aiiby B. Batley, 
Clara E. Bailey, 
Anna L. Bliiren, 



Sarah A. Purkis, 
Harriet A. Bea, 
Anna A. Reid, 
Eva T. Rine,^ 

Rebecca L. Ring, 
Ellen A. Salisbury, 
Emeline A. Sayles, 
Mary E. Scarborough, 
Anna E. Searic, 
Emma Shaw, 
Mary C. Smith. 
Lucy C. Stanley, 
Harriet A. Swan, 
Maria L. Tart, 
Lucretia L. Tappan, 
Dorcas B. Tcel, 
Martha B. Teel, 
Fanny A. Tetlow, 
Mary L, Thiel, 
Ida M. Thomas, 



A. Cor* Nichols, 
Adeia N. Padelford, 
Elizabeth. Pass more. 
Marietta P. Pearce, 
Ella L. Phillips. 
Ella M. Pierce, 
Leah F. PooU, 
Sarah E. Porter, 
Harriet C. Handall, 
Elenora Read, 
Jennie 1). Bobinmn, 
Mary Salmon, 
HeUn T. Smith, 
Helen L. Stecre. 
Janette R. TIngley, 
Ellen A. Wallace, 
Adelaide M. Waterman, 
Julia A. Waterman, 
Nellie F. Webster, 
Mary E. Weld, 
M/tttie P. White. 
Maria H. Wilbor. 
Caroline E. Work. 



Florence E. Bowen, 
Ella C. Bradley, 
Sarah W. Browning, 
JaneF. Bucklin, 
Emma M. Bud long, 
Ida N. Budlong, . 
Anna M. Burringioo, 
Eleanor H. Bwf'ivffhs, 
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aUPBRlNTBNDENTB, eCItOOL COMMtTTEES AKD TEACHERS. 



Ida M. Cumpboll, 
Martha K, Oapron. 
Ijvdia M. ('arpenler, 

Ellen A. Oliase, 
Mury L. CIiabo, 
IleloD A. Churcli, 
MaliUln M. CInpp, 
Mary Cobb, 
Nancy A. OallloR, 
EllfD F. Crocker. 
Annie P. CunlUfe, 
Sarah F. Cutler. 
Charlotte E. Danfortb, 
Harriet J. DeaD. 
Mary C. Devereaui, 
Clara B. Uunham, 
LoU A. Feltoa, 
Harriet H. Field. 
Dora W. Gooree, 
Jkltn F. UtlehtU, 
Esther B. Orafton, 
Emma F. O roe no, 
Cntlierine M. llaekett, 
Adeline B. Harris, 
Abby A. Hathaway, 
Mary C. Hazard, 
Mary H. Haughton. 
Emma P. Husaey, 
Emma 11. Jcncka, 
Coriane Johnton, 
Cdia A. King, 
Mary E. Like, 



Oharlei F. Adamt, 
Clarence A. Aldrlch, 
James Austin, Jr., 
Albert A. Hiilcer, 
l^kiii-onton II. Ihiker, 
John T, Blodsoll, 
IlfrUrt A. Bowea, 
WiUuim M. P. Hoven, 
Benj. E. llowerman, 
HukIi a. Bradley, 
J/hiiik M. llrvnma, 
Uuo.T, Brown, 
Percy S. Burbank, 
Irving ChampUn, 
William S. Chase. 
lllclianl B. Comstock, 
John l>abiAl. 
Ana It. Dilts, Jr., 
Uenrv Dunstcr, Jr., 
Frank A. Emrett, 
Mosea C. mica, 
RAert W. Oreeit. 
Clifford A. Harrington, 
Edtein B. Harwy, 
Fred. ILiya, 



Evelyn LItchAeld, 
Martiia J. Marshall, 
Mabel I. Mathewson, 
Mary A, MeFntee, 
Lilly McXiiughtoii, 
Ellzabulh J. Molloy, 
Di'llsaa I). Mooney, 
lM>ntttt 1). Mooney, 
Ida E. Morse, 
Azubali P. Mo wry, 
Helen B. Mamford, 
Orlanna E. Nicbols, 
KlUnbeth M. yoonan, 
Barah A. Olnoy, 
Mary J. Osier, 
Lucy A. Palmer, 
Harriet S. Parish, 
Louiso M. Pelrce, 
Emma Pfanner, 
B. IdaPhlllliM, 
Xnte U. Pitref, 
Mary A. IK Pieret, 
Aliby W. Potter, 
Mary Poiipr, 
Soph roil la Pry or, 
Ellen h. pLilnam, 
Karnh F. Ilandall, 
Lillian F. Itawson, 
Harriet Uicbardson, 
Elizabeth S. HobinBon, 
Martha A. Itounds, 
Etizabclh B. Bawyer, 

EVEN I NO BCIII 



Clark H. Johnson, 

JvUvii A. Jiihnion, 
Ihnrard Jt/tlin, 
Arthur T, Lmptoa, 
Ihrbert Melntmi/i, 
Itaymond O. Mowry, 
Thoma!! F. Murithy, 
Qeorge II. ^'iehoii, 
l^Uiey J'titiinm, 
Horace W. Rice, 
Vhark» M. Sheldon, 
T. Jefferson Hhiel. 
Wm. H. Swcetland, 
MiirHn N. Taing, 
Josephine M. Armstrong, 
Kate M. Baker, 
Ella J. Bartlett, 
Maria I.. Bent, 
Harriet N. Bishee, 
Mariana ISitbte, 



Odelia Bchaffor, 

Antonia F. L. Bchubarth, 
Elliiabeth U. Smith, 
Mary E. Smith, 
Jmuta M, Steere, 
Martha Htone, 
Joanna 8. Bwect, 
Mury G. Taeker, 
Elizabeth L. Towno, 
Llla B, Trott, 
Imogene A. Truman, 
Emma F. Turner, 
Isabella J. Tuthill, 
Abby 8. Vose, 
Mary A. Waile. 
Barah L, Walker, 
Ada a. Walmn, 
Sarah E. Watson, 
Mary E. Wheeler, 
Phelw E. Wilbur, 
Martha Winchester, 
Mary E, Wood, 
Jennie F. Work, 
Benjamin W. Hood. 

Prln. Teacher nt Mualc. 
Mary E, Bawson, 
Bnrau N. Farmer, 

Asst. Teachers of Music. 
Mary E. Cary, 
Mary E. Engley, 

Teachers of Sewing. 



Florence E, Bud long, 
XaU K. Butt, 
Celia F. Burlivgame, 
LUliaii Burlingame, 
Eleanor H. Burroughs, 
Annie E. Campbell. 
TerffU A. Vorr, 
Minnie A. Chiiffte, 
Ida M. Ulemeiice, 
Genera A. VouUy, 
Knlyn II. Vurtia, 
Jieitrnt It. Cushing, 
Abbie I), Day. 
Sadie J. Duilin, 
ROa J. Kmermn. 
Adele M. VoUy, 
Gauie P. Qlitdding, 
Charlotte J. Gladding, 
Eliza F. Gorman, 
Mary K. Qorman, 
Grace 0. Greene, 
Emmagene A. J/agan, 
Maggie L. Ilamill, 
fjorene A. llarfiird, 
Emma S. Ilayward, 
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Flora O. Henry, 
Mary 8. A. liolden, 
Sdrriel E. Humei, 
Henrietta C. Huxford, 
Mary A. Jodgs, 
Martha M. Jones, 
FaoQie h. Eelton, 
Minnie B. Kenney, 
Annie II, Kenyan, 
Elma M. Knowlea, 
LiliiSiQ H. Lewis, 
Lucy A. Like, 



Etther A. Mtuon, 
Mary I. McOtainer, 
Mary R. Morse, 
Abbie P. Newton, 
Ida M. Newtcm, 
Fannie M. Otis, 
ClttrnE. Phillips, 
Blixnbeth K. PhiUipi, 
Maud Banger, 
Florence Redding, 
Zella Redding, 
Currie L. Rice, 
Fannie W. Robinaan, 
Harriet B. Smilb, 

KIOBMOND. 



Liizie J. ainilh. 
Janttte M. P. Staunton, 
Hannah F. Steere, 
Julia B. Stoughton. 
Nora Sullivan, 
Edna L. Swan, 
Asenath Tetlow, 
Frances A. Titcomb, 
Emma M. Tripp, 
HorteTm T, VaMy, 
Jennie WethereU. 
Mftttie P. White, 
Harriet E. Wood. 



Nelson K. Church, 


Charles J. Greene, 


Herbert N. Phillips, 


Oliftirinan. 


Clerk, 

TEACHERS. 


Superintendent 


Charles J. Greene, 


Ruth G. Brotene, 


A. Fanny K. James, 
Emma P. Kenyon, 


Wmiam J. NichoU, 


Sarah A. Champliu, 
OenieS. Church, 


Edwin A, Noye». 


M. Lizzie Kenyon, 


Herbert N. Phillips, 


Jennie Crandali, 


Nettie Lillibridge, 


Isaac 8. ProBser. 


Ella P. Dawley, 


muie S. Locke. 


Abel Tanner, 


Julia J, Fenner, 


Elizabeth Phillips, 


Franii W, Tlllingiiast, 


Sarah M. Fenner, 


Addie L. Tanner. 


Allie E. Braman, 


SCITUATB. 




H. S. Smith, 


Arthur B. Harden, 


CharleiK. OUtrh, M. D., 


Chairman. 


Clerk. 

TEACHERS. 


Superintendent. 


Wm. AnM, 


Sarah F. Barden, 


Annie P. Neill, 


Wm. H. Durfee. 


Emmuc J. Corey, 


Mary E. Potter, 


Henry W. Harris, 


Oelia Dexter, 


Mattie SmUh. 


Bockaell A. WiUiaim, 


fElissabeth A. Doane, 


Josie E. Steere, 


Stepiien B. Witter, 


Euie A. Doane. 


Mary C. P. Wc»t, 


Harriet Adame. 


Elnora M. Harris, 


Belle H. White, 


Fannie A. Albro, 


Emma E. Jamee. 


Lydia A. Whitman, 


Desire Aldrich. 


LiUian JoOin, 


Annie Win»r. 


Bmw P. Bar den, 
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Eliza A. Barden. 






8MITHFIELD. 






COMMITTBK. 




owry. 


D. W. Latham. 


Rev. J. T. Ward, 


Chairman, 


Clerk. 


Supcrintend&nt. 


lencks. 


E. Nettie Brayton, 


Elitabeth W. Gardiner. 


mingtoD, 


Emma L. Datii, 


Clara A. Goodwin, 


en. 


\Kate J. Famum, 


Emfoa H. OotM. 
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SOPBEINTBNDENTS, SCHOOL COMMITTEEB AND TBAOHERS. 



Adelia U. Harris. 

Annie UarMwm, 
Florence If. Heath, 
Alice E. Loeke, 



Alice A. P. LOTell, 
Emeline M. Howry, 
Lilley B. Mowry, 
JEKAar 8. Parfcer, 



Cora 8. Heed, 
Jftrtw F. 8ayU». 
Irene B. Sieere, 
Mary E. Whipple. 



ETENINe SCHOOL TBACHBB8. 



William A. Whipple, 



CharU* F. Coofidon., 
J. E. S. OrandaU, 
Charles E. Faxon, 
George P. HaU. 
John I. Hopldm, 
Benjamin F. HuU, 
Stephen 0. Irons, 
Edgar Perry, 
James A. Hose, 

RuiaeU, 

Eunice P. Browning, 
Annie B. Carpenter, 
Sarah J. Chappell, 
Sarah A. OlarK, 



SOUTH KINGSTOWN, 



John A. Brown, 

Cb airman. 
John Babcock, 
John H. Caswell, 



COMMITTEE. 



TEACHERS. 

AbbyJ. Cook, 
Irene F. Dlson, 
Jennie Gardner, 
Hary E. Oardner, 
Ida Ilazard, 
NeUie M. Hodge, 
IlatUe E. Hull, 
Abby M. Kcnyon, 
Clara M. Kenyon, 
Lillian E. Knowlos, 
Mary H. Knowles, 
Nellie L. Knoalet, 
Hallie I. Northrop, 
Sarah E. Nortbrup, 

TIVERTON. 



Rev. E. F. Watson, 

Sitperintejtdent. 
Rev. C. H. Bixby, 



imie F. M. Pearee. 
Alice M. Peckham, 
Mary E. Pemberton, 
Mary A. Pendleton, 
Hary J. Prosser, 
Cora Richardson, 
Mary F. Rose, 
Imogene E. Sheldon, 
Btla Sheitnan, 
Olara M. Tueker, 
Oeorgie A. Tucker, 
Busan E. Crtdervrnd, 
Doreat Watson, 
Susan A. Whaley. 



Peleg Almy, 
Arthur W. Collins, 
fCharles R. Hicks, 
Josephine Almy, 
Deborah A. Chase, 



TEACHERS. 

Qenevra Cook, 
Mary A. Denieon, 
Elizabeth A. Giflord, 
Peace C. Gray. 
Elizabeth W. Pool, 



WARREN. 



COMMITTEE. 

BenJ. M. Boaworth, Jr., Luther Cole, 

Chairman. Clerk. 

Rodman Barton, Rev. 8. K. Dexter, 

George S. Brown, Ambrose B. Mason, 

% SnperlnMndent part ol tbe year. 



Alice H, Richards, 
Cora R. Ridge. 
Sara L. Snov, 
Mabel Tompkine. 



Rev. Wm. N. Ackley, 

Superintendent. 
Thomas C. O'Brien, 
Bev. Ezra Tinker. 
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TEACHERB. 

Lewis H. Header, Patience Cole, 

Prin. dt Hi^h Scbool. Louise F. Drowne, 

t William E. Martin, Anoie Drlscol, 

Imma Brown, Patience L. Fish, 

Addie C. Clarke, Emelie M. Hoar, 



Charles B. Hasou, 



Nellie C. Hoar, 
Henrietta Martin, 
Jennie R Martin, 
Abiah Q. Turner. 



Charles H. Titua. 



O. P. Sarle, 

(Jhairman. 
JiAn Q. Adam*. 
Pel eg Brown, 
Henry Capron, 
William Carder, 
Edward A. Cole, 
William A. Corey, 

4John Q. Adams, 
J. Frank Barden, 
E. O. Card. 
A. C. CoUiiu, 
Qeerge P. aUI, 
Stephen C. Irons, 
James S. Lockwood, 



Atimrt R. Safford. 
William V. Slocum, 
Lizzie Allen, 
Abbi/ K Ball. 



COMMITTEE. 

Caleb WestcoCt, 

Clerk. 
Albert C. Dedrick, 
Albert D. Greene, 
Henri/ L. Greene, 
Natltaii, D. Peiree, 
Charles M. Tyler, 



Alice W. Batehelder, 
Mary C. Capron. 
Hattie A. Carpenter, 
Margaret H. Cocrott, 
Clara E. Crandall, 
Jennie Davis, 
Emma J. Dawley, 
Anna E, Gardiner, 
Carrie P. Gardiner, 
Ida 8. Uarriitgton, 
Harriet E. Johnson, 
Alke Jonee, 
Martha M. Jones, 

WESTERLY. 

COMMITTEE. 

Samuel H. Cross, 



'lien. J. Torrey Smith, 

Superintendent. 
Isaac H. Whitford, 
Oliver A. Wickes. 
(Hiver C. WiUiame, 
Henry P. Wood, 
Charles H, Young. 



RjpAia B. Kent, 
Edua L. Kimball, 
Emma A. Potter. 
Julia A, Potter, 
EllaF. Remington, 
Josephine A. Reynolds, 
Alice M. SiBSon, 
Mary V. Snow, 
i. 9. Ta/l, 
Milla M. Taft, 
Theresa R- Westcott. 
Mary A. Whitford, 
Nellie P. Wood. 



TEACHERS. 

Nancy Babcock, 
lol. Fanny W. Card, 
Jennie A. Card, 
Eliza Chapman, 
H. Louise Conner, 
Mary E. Coy, 
Susan P. Coy, 
Emma F. Dunlop, 
Martha A. Greene, 
Elizabeth Holmes, 
Irene Kenyan, 
Minnie Kenyon, 



Jane E. Kerr, 

Louisa Krebs, 
Eugenia F. Lewis, 
A. E. Mann, 
Elizabeth E. Martin, 
Ella &. PeckJia-m, 
Ena H. ^ekham. 
Harriet E. Pendleton, 
Annie P. Saunders, 
Fanuy P. Thompson, 
Harriet E. TyUr, 
Ella A. Walcott. 



SCHOOL TBACBEBS. 
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SUPEBIirrBHDENTS, SCHOOL COMMirTEBS AND TBA.CBEBS. 
WEST GREENWICH. 



Charlea F. Carpenter, 

Cbairinan. 

John 0. Franm-n. 



Oti» J. Ballou. 
Jofan A. Bates, 
William H. Brown, 
Kletwr A, Edwards, 
tJoAn W. BaMun, 
Cljmer A. Iteynolds, 



COMMITTEE. 

John A. Bates, 



TEACH BRB. 

Welcome D. Saylea, 
George Sisson, 
Wanen F. Wilcox, 
A. Frances Arnold, 
Sarah A. Briggi, 



WOONSOCKET. 



EraatuB RicbardsoQ. 

CbairoiaD. 
L. L. GhiUoTi, 
Joseph E. Cols, 



Adooiram J. Eaton, 

Prin. of High School. 
\Jameii Auitin, Jr., 
GharletJ. Tucker, 
SereiiO T. Jeneki, 
P. B. McFee. 
Al7in C. Robbins, 
W. 8. Stockbridge, 
M<irie L. Anderson, 
Gertrude B. Aroold, 
8. Frances Bryant, 
Nancy M. BurliDgame, 
Ida M. Buxton, 
Abbie 8. Carpenter, 



George E. Brewer, 

GUrk. 
William C. Monroe, 
William F. Teston. 



Mary J. Conboy, 
Alice A. Cook, 
Eva G. Cocik, 
Louisa B. CraosCon, 
Ednor P. Crooks, 
Minerva Farnum, 
A. Elim Fuller, 
Alice M. Hawkins, 
Sybil B. Hill, 
Helen Martin, 
Mar}/ 6. MeOlo^cey, 
Flora L Mom. 
tCarrie R. Monroe, 
Lucia B. Moses, 



Fhnnie E. Davis, 
Julia A. Gallup, 
A. Imogeno Palmer, 
Maria Tarbox. 
BuOiB. WhUfm-d. 



"Ben. E. E. Tkomm, 

Superiutendeot. 
N. T, Verry. 



Mertie B. Mo wry, 
Minnie P, Mowry, 
Nettie B. Mowry, 
Georgie E, Paul, 
Mary L, Rand. 
Elizabeth B. Bickard, 
EMer A. Seiveieright, 
Olara E, Bheri'y, ' 
Ellen M. Suiitb, 
Lizzie N. Snow, 
Abbie I. Staples, 
Emily P. Sloc:cbri<!ge, 
Annie H. Sweet, 
laadore L, Sweet. 



F. H. Drury, 
Edward G. Oammage, 
William C, Monroe, 



George Verry, 
Alice A. Batlge, 
Bertha L Feely. 
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Extracts From School Reports. 



APPARiTUS. 

Babrinoton. — The provlaloa wherebj anj amount expended bj a tono or 
school district In procuriDg apparttlaa and books of reference ia duplicated by ui 
appropriation from the State funds, is one which ought to be made available to 
a generous extent. The supply to our own schools of an excellent wall map of 
the State of Rhode Island, ia an excellent beginning. This should be followed 
by furnishing each of our schools, not already supplied, with a good gazetteer, 
biographical dictionary, and a set of geometrical flares, legal t<tandardB of meas- 
ures, Weights, etc. I should, in fact, be inclined to recommend furnishing each 
school with a good cyclopEedia, as the first step. Such a work would almost 
render a gazetteer and biographical dictionary superfluous; and can be obtained 
at quite a moderate expense. TM LSn-ary of Univeraal KnowUdge, published in 
fifteen octavo volumes, brevier type, by the American Book Exchange, can be 
obtained for fifteen dollars. It is said to contain more i\ia,aAppUton'» Cydopcedia, 
and is claimed to be the best for the general reader, of any that has ever been 
published. The same work, in nonpareil type, can be bad for fll.50. An ap- 
propriation for this special purpose would be one of the best things possible for 
our schools; and with the aid furnished by the Stale, each of our schools could 
be supplied with the best (octavo) edition, for less than fifty dollars. — I. F. Cadt, 
Superintendent. 

Charlbbtown. — With the generous aid of the Stale we have been able to sup- 
ply our schools with dictionaries, cycloptedlas, gazetteers, maps, cubes and geo- 
metrical forms, etc. The above mcntioued articles have been much needed and 
we hope thtiy will be fully appreciated,— B, B. Hoxsie, Jr., SuperintendcTit. 

CoTEMTRY. — In response to the apparatus law and the circular of the Commis- 
sioner, Dlatrict No. 6 was supplied with Apgar'a Geographical Charts and a six 
inch globe. District No. 7. obtained Webster's Unabridged Dictionary and Llppin- 
cott's Gazeteer. This school has been before well supplied with maps, charts and 
globe. District No. 9, bought maps, Webster's Octavo Dictionary and globe. 
In all the above named districts, a moiety of the funds was raised without any 
difficulty by subscription. In District No. 8, a Webster's Unabridged DicUonary, 
Lippincott's Gazetteer, and Lippincott's Biographical Dictionaiy, with a six-inch 
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globe, were procured for tlie use of the school. All the above helpa are as nec- 
essary as a good school-house.— OimTOtHM. 

Cranston. — The people in some of the districts in our town availed them- 
selves of the liberality of the Btute, aod raised (by HubseriptioD among the 
Kenerous-bearted) quite a fuDd for this purpose. The State appropriated a like 
sum to such districts to the extent of twenty dollars, and valuable books, maps, 
etc., were put iuto the possession of the schools. Where such apparatus was ob- 
tained it has been found to be of great benefit; but in some of the districts it 
was found to be Impossible to raise by subscription even a small amount for this 
purpose. Considering this difficulty it gives us great pleasure to announce that 
the inhabitants of the town, in May, 1881, in town meetlug assembled, voted to 
appropriate $100, outside of the regular scliool appropriation, to the various dis- 
tricts in the town, for the purchase of scliool apparatus. This act certainly 
shows the interest they feel In this direction, and a willingness to coOperate with 
' the State legislators In this important matter. It is not expected that large sums 
can be expended for apparatus at any one time, but rather that small amounts 
may be annually appropriated until all our schools are fully equipped, to the end 
that the progress which is now demanded in our work shall be more rapid and 
thorough.— J, A, Lathau, Saperintendent. 

CuMBBSLAND.— By resottlug to subscriptions, exhibitions, and other methods, 
enough money has been raised, along with (bat received from the State, to put into 
several of our schools much needed dictionaries, globes, maps, etc. It is a move- 
ment in the right direction, and all friends of our public' schools ought to be will- 
ing to give their aid in assisting and continuing It. It is impossible for our schools 
to secure the best results, unless the teachers in them have the proper means and 
appliances to work with. It is a fact, that some of our schools are, or have been, 
without any large dictionary, or any books ot reference, and with scarcely any 
maps on their walls. As a consequence, it is hardly to be wondered at that the 
scholars grow careless In their pronunciation, and that the teachers overlook and 
pass over their mistakes, because they are not quite sure of their own ground, 
from not having a good dictionary at hand to appeal to; or that such a study as 
geography, for instance, becomes dry and uninteresting, becuse there are no 
maps and globes to fasten the attention, and to arouse the interest of the pupil. 
Again, by having In the school-room cyclopeedias and books of reference, the 
wise teacher will know how to stimulate the minds of the young by encourag- 
ing them to look up subjects for themselves. Nor does the good effect end here, 
for a taste will be early awakened for healthy and instructive reading, so that 
the child, as he grows up to man's estate, will have no fondness tor the corrupt, 
degrading, loathsome literature with which the minds of so many of the young 
are poisoned, but will shrink from it in abhorrence and disgust. 

Furthermore, in our rural districts, such books of reference might furnish the 
nucleus for a "District Library," and, in the course of years, from accumula- 
tions being constantly made to It, there would be a collection of standard works, 
which would be found to be an invaluable boon in a quiet and secluded neigh- 
borhood. We would, therefore, recommend that in the appropriation for schools 
for the enstilng year, this matter be duly conddered, and that from two hundred 
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and fifty to tbrce bimdred dollars additional be raised for this purpose, so that, Id 
this and siiccesaive years, every district may be able to provide its schools with 
apparatus and Iwoks of retertnce. — R Murrat, Jr., Saperinleitdent. 

East Ghebhwicii. — During the year, apparatus to the value of one hundred 
dollars has been put into the several schools, the citizens of tbo town availing 
themselves of tbe generous provisions of the State, and by the appropriation of 
fifty dollars securing it lllto sum from the Slate treasury. We have endeavored 
to judiciously distribute the material received among ilie different districts, and 
are sure that in process of time it will be seen that the Webster's Unabridged Dic- 
tionaries on alt the tables of the [eacbers, and the bright attractive maps for tbe 
walls, have not failed to produce most excellent results.— B. 8. WnBBi.RR, Supt. 

BsETKU, — The subject of apparatus should now receive attention, as tbe Stale 
offers to bear uuehalf the expense, which makes the cost of purcbastDg quite 
light. I think a globe, a new map of Kiiode Island, an unabridged dictionary, 
etc. , arc things very much needed Id all of our schools. Under the circumstances 
now offered, I believe these things can be obtained. I hope the citizens of this 
town will consider the matter, and act as may seem to them most proper. There 
is 00 reason why the children of our town should not receive the benefit of them 
as well as the children of other towns. I am glad to report that District No. 8 
last year purcliased a good ten-inch globe, an unabridged dictionary, and a new 
map of Rhode Island.— G. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

Foster. — T^oeai Efforts. — Id regard to the purchase of school supplies or 
working tools of the school-room, wherein the State lias so generously offered to 
participate, there has been, so far, but one response. District No. 8 has recently 
placed within her school-room a complete set of outline maps, a dictionary, 
gazetter, globe, reading charts, geometrical forms and solids, cube-root blocks, 
numeral frame, etc., all of which constitute an important auxiliary to tbe attain- 
ment of useful knowledge by our children. Several other districts are interested 
and are raising money for this purpose. This is certainly encouraging, and it is 
hoped that every district that takes hold of this matter will be richly rewarded 
by tbe new impetus which is almost sure to spring up in these schools. — H. L. 
Place, 8aperintend£nt. 

Olocbster. — Only a few of the districts have, as yet, availed themselves of 
tbe liberal provisions of the State to furnish any apparatus. Besides tbe Consol- 
idated Districts 3, 4 and 5, only three of the otticr districts have taken any action in 
tbe matter, so far as I know. I feel sure Ibey are losing ground by their neglect to 
do so. The town may have to take tbe matter In band, and appropriate a suffi- 
cient sum from tlie town treasury, to avail itself of the Stale appropriation, as 
some towne have done, and thus secure to each district its proper share. It may, 
bovever, stir some of iliem up to duty to remember that they are taxed to raise 
this general fund, but are receiving no equivalent by their inaction, — H. E. 
Jo EN HON, Superintendent 

HoPKiNxON. — Toam AppToprialion. — That our schools might be better equipped 
with apparatus, for general use in school-rooms, the Superintendent presented at 
the annual meeting of the town the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 
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HtKol'iied, Tlial wo will npproprlaie a Bum not lo exceed tSO per dinlrlct to b6 
used in connvctloD with the Htate appropriation in purchnxlng dictlonariei, 
Riobce, mnpB, charlx, books of reference and other apjiaratus for the nchooi- 
roomti; and that tbo town council be anthorlzed to draw an order on the town 
IresHurer In favor of the clerk of scliool committee, when bo shall preoent re- 
ceipts frum the truslces of the riuvcral dlMrictH showing what suppUcB have been 
placed in the schools and the value thereof. 

That fliich funds might procure articles most needed in each school-room, the 
clerk was Inslruiitcd to call a meeting of the trustees and teachers of the town, 
at the town halt, August 4, wm. and request Iho trustees lo make out two lists: 
the first showing tho apparatus now In. and belonging to, their respective school- 
rooms, and the second naming ihe articles most nue<]ed to fairly v(|uip the school- 
room for better work. 

At the special meeting held August 4, 18S0, a full board was present and the 
districts were represented as follows: Tenby their trustees and two by letters, each 
furnishing lists sh reitucstcd. All persons present were Invlied to participate in 
the exercises, and recommend niich articles as they think desirable for school- 
room use. The conference resulte<l In calling for globes, maps, reading ehans, 
diclionaries, cncyclopiedlas. historical works, forms and solids, quadrants, cube- 
root blocks and anatomical charts. 

October VA, the following votes were unanimously passed, viz. : 

First, That the map of Rhode Island be placed in each district school In the 

Bccond, That the map of United States be placed In mixed and Inlermedlate 
schools, 

Tbird, That Ihe map of the hemispheres be placed wherever desired. 

Fourth, That blocks for demonstrating cube-root be placed in each district. 

Fifth, That wood forms and solids bo supplied to mixed and primary schools. 

Sixth, That rending charts bo placed In primary, also In mixed schools, where 
there arc many primary scholars. 

Seventh, That writing charts bo supplied whenever called for. 

Eighth, That so far as practicable, Chamber's Encyclopedia bo placed in each 
district. 

Tho supcrlnlendcnt was autliorlzed to add such books of reference, and other 
aids as ho may deem advisable. 

Apparatus is becoming more and more used in all our schools by teocliers and 
scholars,- Many have learned to priM books of reference. Some have already 
prepared coses for their books and apparatus. The demand for the next aids 
vrlll come promptly from most of the districts.— P. M, Bahubh, Sd, CUrk, 

Johnston, — Most of our schools have availed tliemsclves of ilie offer made by 
the State, and have appropriated generous sums for nceiled supplies. Dicliona- 
rics, encyclopoidiA)', gazeltccrs, maps, globes, blocks for object teaching, and 
other things, have been purcboNed. 1'lic result has been most favorable in every 
case. Botli teachers ond pupils are more Interested In iheir work, and therefore 
make much more rapid progress. But wo are aware that it Is Impossible lo have 
In our school-rooms all the books valuable for teachers and pupils, Wo Ihoro- 
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fore need that important auxiliary to the public school system, tlic Public 
Librar>-,— V. P. Hobton, GUrk. 
The upward movement, in tliia particular, is so marked as to call forlli especial 

praise. The extreme litierailty of the State Id its appropriation of three tiiousand 
dollars is the germ from whence epraog ttae full fruition of our supplies. The 
various districts which have made decided additions during the year are as fol' 
lows: District No. 3 expended twenty-aix dollars, District No. 4 made an appro- 
priation of len dollars, which will add twenty dollars wortli of malerial, while 
one private individual pledged four and a half dollars worth as a private cootri- 
butiOD. District No. 5 procured over forty dollars wortli, District No. T about 
thirty dollars worth, District No. S about thirty dollars worth. District No. 10 
eight dollars worth, District No. 11 about twenty-five dollars worth, District No. 
13 (the banner district) kixtyfour dollars worth, District No. 13 about forty dollars 
worth, District No. 15 forty dollars worth. Taken as a whole, the aggregate is 
large, and shows the interest taken in Ihe matter. !□ uearly every instance the 
amount required to be raised to meet the Btate appropriation was secured by the 
teachers and scholars, backed by a lil>eral support from the parents, who feel 
proud of their success. We hope and expect, the coming year, much more will 
be added, and we firmly believe it wilt enhance the interest of the scholars Id 
their studies.— W. A. Phiixips, SuperinUndent. 

Lincoln. — The conditions of the bill passed by the General Assembly January, 
1880, were oq the principle of helping those who would help themselves. The 
State offered a limited amount of money to any town or district that would itself 
appropriate at least an equal sum for the purchase of these articles. This town 
promptly responded, appropriating $250.00 at its lost annual meeting, to be ex- 
pended under the direction of the school committee. In addition to this amount, 
the commissioner of public schools allowed us (179.94 from the State. We have 
used the funds to the best of our ability, and are happy to report (hat every 
school-house in the town has now the beginning of a good library. — Committee. 

Little Compton. — I^vper Support af the Teaeher.~ln regard to supporting 
the teacher properly, I would say that it includes not only a remunerative salary, 
but also such assistance as is given to the teacher by properly constructed and 
furnished school-rooms, provided with the necessary apparatus. In this particu- 
lar the past year is marked by a great improvement. In compliance with an act 
of the Legislature, the town availed itself of the opportunity to put two hundred 
dollars worti) of maps, globes, dictionaries and cyclopedias where they would do 
the most good, i. e., in the school-rooms of the town, where they have gone into 
immediate use, more or less, and have already shown themselves to be the right 
things in the right place. They supplied a sore need. Some of the rooms are aa 
yet ill-supplied with desks and blackboards, It has also been suggested in high 
educational circles that teachers might be encouraged to subscribe for some edu- 
cational Journal, by the district bearing a part of the expense, and, as the school 
would receive a part of the beoeflt, I think the suggestion worthy of consider- 
ation.— A. M. BiCK, Superinlendent. 

MiDDLETOwK. — District No. 5 was the only district to take advantage of the 
State aid to furnish the schools with books of reference, maps, globes, etc. This 
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diatrict raised, by subscription, the sum of (7,10, which, with the amount re- 
ceived from the State, was expended for school appnratua. We think the town 
should appropriate money enough to secure to each of the school districts the 
fuU benefit of this act of the State.— J. Pbceham, CtwJt, 

Newport. — Beport on Book* of Beferenee. — A copy of the revised edition of 
Webster's Unabridf^ Dictiouary has been placed in each grammar school; a 
copy of Llppincolt's Gazetteer bas been placed in each school of the first, second 
and third grammar grades; a complete set of Appleton's New American Cyclo- 
ptedia has been placed in the Cranston Avenue school; a copy of Lippincott's 
Biographical Dictionary bas been furnished to Ibe Clarke street and the Codding- 
ton schools. Other books of reference, also, have been purchased and placed 
upon the desks of the teachers, in order thai teachers and pupils may have access 
to the latest information on any subject coming within the range of the school 
course. Among these we may mention: Copies of English Literature, HcEl- 
ratb's Commercial Dictionary, American Prose and Poetry, Annals of North 
America, Teachers' Musical Guide, Teachers' Manual, Teachers' Hand Book of 
Arithmetic, Hughes' Mistakes In Teaching, Things Taught, S|)oSord's American 
Almanac, The Statesman's Year Book, Guyot's Physical Geography, Parker and 
Marvel's Supplementary Headers, Easy Steps for Little Feet, These, with other 
works at band, have enabled the teachers to take a wider range in the year's 
work, and have, in a marked degree, awakened an interest in general Study, so 
that the pupils of our schools begin to feel that truly their "lines are cast in 
pleasant places."— T, H. Claskb, Superinleiident. 

New Sboksham. —During the past year I have endeavored to secure coopera- 
tion, on the part of the districts, with the Slate, in order to procure apparatus for 
use in the schools, and, I am pleased to say, not wholly without success. I hope 
to see future additions made to (be apparatus already secured, and most especially 
do 1 urge that measures be taken al once to place decent blackboards in the posi- 
tions occupied by the apologies which are now dignified by that name.— C. E. 
Perry, SuperinUndent. 

North KiKasTOWN. — Many districts during the year have availed themselves 
of the State appropriation, though the impoverished condition of some school- 
houses indicates that not all have done so. This is a rare offer on the part of the 
State to furnish, at a small cost, such articles as the schools need. The cheerful- 
ness which the new maps lend to the achooi-room, and the utility of globes, 
dictionaries and other furniture, prove the wisdom of the appropriation and argue 
strongly that every district should see to it that it is immediately supplied,-— D. 
S. Baker, Jr., SaptTintendent. 

NoBTH Provtdbnce. — Districts 1 and 3 have availed themselves of the Appa- 
ratus Act, passed January, 1880. — W, W. WRianT, Sv-perinUndtnt, 

North Smithfikld.— The supply of illustrative apparatus in our school-rooms 
is very Inadequate, and few districts have taken the necessary steps to entitle 
them to the State aid for that purpose, but we trust that ere long every school- 
room will be well supplied. — Geo, F. YAJtNBY, Superintendeat. 
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Pavtucrbt. — The money received from the Btale for the purpose has been 
spent for philosophical apparatus to be added to that already owned by the town, 
and some contributions to the same have been made by citiEena. — F. Shkrmam, 
CAainnan. 

Portsmouth — At a town meeting held November 3d, 1880, it was voted and 
resolved that a sum not exceeding twenty dollars be appropriated to each school 
district of this town, for the purpose of supplying necessary apparatus for the 
use of the schools, such as globes, maps, charts, etc. 

A committee was appointed tt^ carry the above resolution into effect and was 
authorized to draw on the town treasury for the payment thereof. With the ad- 
vice and cooperation of the State Commi&aioner, the money was applied for the 
said purpose, and the schools are now tolerably well supplied with apparatus. — 
J. CoaaEBHALi., Clerk. 

Richmond. — Nearly every school in the town needs a new map of our Stale, 
at least Other maps are also needed, but are not so absolutely necessary, and 
their absence is not so lamentable. The aid generously proffered by the State 
should meet with a general and hearty cooperation. — H. N. Phillips, Supt. 

SciTuATK. — I would commend the action of some of the districts, and I had 
hoped to Hay all, that have taken advantage of the Stale appropriation made by 
the Legislature a year ago for the purchase of school apparatus, and made requi- 
site arrangements securing the necessary and most approved appliances for im- 
parting knowledge. In Nob. 6 and 1.^ Ibe required amount was raised by the 
joint efforts of teacher and pupils. Every district should hasten to avail itself 
of this beneficent act of the State. — C. K. Clarke, Superintendent. 

Smithpield. — By the aid of the State and the prompt action of our town, at 
its last annual meeting, a large commencement has been made in furnishing our 
schools with appropriate apparatus. The action of the town in making the ap- 
propriation, instead of leaving this matter to Individual eSort, is especially 
worthy of commendation, and there is no doubt that other towns will see the 
wisdom of our course and this year lake similar action. Our schools are now 
weU supplied, generally speaking, with dictiunaries, globes, wall maps, reading 
charts, numeral frames, cube-root blocks, forms and solids, and many of them 
with sets of Chamber's En cyclopsdi a. In a few districts the outfit is not com- 
plete, and in all there should be a small expenditure to supply deficiencies and to 
keep good what we have. Tlie State continues to offer an amount, each year, 
equal (within certain limits) to what we shall appropriate; and it should be our 
policy to make, annually, a small appropriation for supplying deficiencies and 
adding to the helps furnished. We should never allow the apparatus to become 
so nearly nothing as it has been in time past. An expenditure, each year, of 
three cents on each one thousand dollars will be amply sufficient to continue in 
Is of the town such aids as will be of great service to the children, 
. a burden do one could feel for a moment.— J. T, Ward, Supt. 
NQBTOWN.— rA* Qreat JVeed.— The town, in appropriating tl35 tor 
atu.? — and in so doing being able to secure an equal amount from the 
wisely. 
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The Bdiools up to Ihe prewot time have, proctically, been supplied irith noth- 
iog in Ibe sbitpe of globes, maps, dictionaries, etc. Those tbiogs are an absolute 
necessity in every school, and it is to be earnestly hoped that the town will suffi- 
ciently appreciate the importance of thin fact as to make a Blmilar appropriation 
for the coming year. 

Id conuectioD with this subject, I would say that it would be well if more 
blackboard surface could be hod In some of the school-houBes; a free use of 
crayon is very desirable.— C. E. Faxon, Superintendent. 

A map of Rhode Island haa been distributed to each scliool; an Unabridged 
Webdler'a Dictionary also, save to those districts which have previously been pro- 
vided with them; and No. 1 received a ten-inch globe in its place; some half dozen 
maps of the United States, with some ten and six-iach globes were given to the 
larger schools. They were well received. I have requested the teachers to give 
to their schools a short lecture, twice a week or so, upon the map of Rhode Island, 
and to see Ibat the scholars made a free, but careful, use of the dictionary and 
globes. When I have visited the Bchoois for examination I have found a 
good degree of progress in the study of the maps, and in several instances a de- 
gree of excellence which I had not anticipated. 

Proper Car«.— As It is hod Id contemplalioD by those who have moved in this 
mait«r — our commissioner of public schools aud the State Board of Education — 
to add to this apparatus from year to year, as the State and town may deem it 
proper to make appropriations for this end, I have particularly requested the 
trustees in the several districts, and in mauy instances ui'ged it personally upon 
them, to provide the school-room with a suitable book-case, with lock and key, 
also a proper Iccturn or substantial frame work for the large dictionary, and a 
box for the globes and other smaller apparatus, to prevent tbem from abuse 
and accident, whether in use or not. There can be no more proper time U> begia, 
nor any more suitable method to adopt, to create in the community a proper 
respect for public properly than for our teachers to insist that these books and 
maps and globes, and other school apparatus shall be treated by the scholars with 
a sacred carefulness. And the school authorities of the town should feel in duty 
bound to sustain the teachers in this. It is to be hoped that the trustees to be 
elected this spring will see to it, where it has not already been attended to, that 
substantial, though cheap, fixtures are put up in all our school-houses for this 
apparatus. This is a matter of no little importance. For it will be poor eocour- 
ogement to add to this, if It is either neglected or abused. — E. F. Watson, Supt. 

Tiverton. — It cannot be denied tliat many of our schools have few of the 
equipments or advantages of a well-ordered school-room. " A word to the wise 
is sufflcient." To the proper selection and pay of teachers, we must add cheer- 
ful places of instruction, suitable books, and Other useful and pleasing facilities 
for teaching, thus making more of education and reaping greater benefits from 
it. A solemn trust is committed to our charge. It is a work with noble mate- 
rials, for greul and good purposes, and one which aims to make available the 
real wealth and resources of the State. There is little danger of expending too 
much to aid the teachers into whose hands we commit our children's education.— 
W. H, Stfrtbtant, Siipwinl4ndent. 
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Warren. — Blackboards. — iteme ot the towns in the State are nsiag slate-stone 
slabs la place of the blackboards now in geaeral use, and the committee believe 
that, although the cost will be larger at first, it will be cheaper, in the end, to 
purchase the atone slabs, than it will be to pat the boards needing repair in good 
order by the process of slatinK. The slabs can be procured three -quarters of an 
inch thick, with smooth-rubbed surface, for fort; or forly-five cents per square 
foot. These boards make little dust, are easily cleaned, and are everlasting. — 
Cknamitlee. 

The action of the Stale in providmg aid to enable the towns to furnish their 
schools with reference books and apparatus, lends mc to emphasise this need 
among our schools. A. small outlay would most materially enhance the means 
for promoting the efficiency of our educational work. Every school-room, eic- 
cept in the lowest grades, should be provided, at the very least,' with a good globe 
and dUlioTtary. Reading charts, in the primary rooms, would not only tend to 
excite the interest of the pupils, but enable the teacher to accompliah more and 
more effective work In the same time. Some of the most important reference 
books, which can now be procured at a low price, would add very materially to 
the facilities offered in our schools to the young. They would not only be of 
great service as furnishing the scholar with the means of acquiring a larger 
knowledge upon subjects presented in the daily work, but the practice of con- 
sulting such works in school would create such a habit of nearching for Informa- 
tion us would lead them to increase their stock of knowledge even after their 
school-days were ended, and so more and more prepare them to become valuable 
members of an intelligent society, and to acquit themselves creditably in that 
critical school of life, where, much more than in the class-room, their real exam- 
ination must inevitably lake place. — W. N. Acklkt, Superintendent, 

Warwick. — Probably our State Legislature, in pursuance ot its constitutional 
obligations " to promote public schools and to adopt all means which tkey may 
deem necessary and proper to secure to the people the advantages and opportuni- 
ties of education." never adopted a wiser measure than that which provides tor 
supplementing any sum, not exceeding f3G in one year, raised in any school dis- 
trict for the purchase of apparatus for the school-room, by an equal sum from 
the State treasury. The doQciencies in this respect were alluded to in last year's 
report. Two districts had, before that time, of their own motion, made a good 
beginning. Inspired by this offer, six of our school districts have procured ap- 
paratus, including maps and books of reference, to the gross amount of more 
than $125. So far as I know, there was no difficulty in any district where the 
effort was made, in getting the funds for this purpose. In some districts the 
schools got up an exhibition or other entertainment whicli the public were 
pleased to patronise. All that is needed is a little spirit of enterprise in the dis- 
tricts to furnish every school-room in town with a fair outflt of apparatus. — J, 
T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — It is much to be regretted that so few of the districts improved 
the offer ot aid tendered by the Slate for procuring the supplies so much needed 
in every school-room. It is my wish that during the present year all the districts 
will take advantage of this generous provision on the part ot the State, and fnr- 
uista their schools with these important helps in the teacher's work. — D. Smith, 
Superintertdent. 
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APPROPRIATIONS AND EXPENDITURES. 

CrHBERLAHD. — A QetieTOUt Policj/ Demanded. — By Ihe " Census Retuma" it 
appears Ihat the inhabitftDts of this tovi have increased by nenrly eight hundred 
over what they were Ave years ago, and it is reasonable to suppose that tlic school 
population has increased in an equal ratio, while it can hardly be doubted but 
that there has been a proportioDate increase in wealth and prosperity. Hence 
there can be no doubt aa to the ability of the town to adopt a generous policy 
toward its schools. It seems desirable that the schools in the rural districts 
should, wherever practicable, keep the full forty weeks, which, of course, will 
necessitate a somewhat larger expenditure. Then, too, the schools in our larger 
villages are doing an excellent work, and in some cases, at least, the well-tried 
and efficient services of the teachers merit a fuller reoogoition in the way of 
increased salaries.— R. Murhay, Jr., SapertTiiendeni. 

East PROvroENCE. — Our town is increasing rapidly in wealth and population, 
and our needs grow greater with the growth of the town. An appropriation 
which a few years ago would have been extravagant would be to-day extremely 
parsimonious. It is the desire of the committee to keep the schools of this town 
where, by their generous support in the past, they have beeu kept, and where we 
firmly believe it is the wilt of the people they should ever be kept, in the van of 
progress. — Gommittee. 

Exeter.— ClmijxiT-aAiw Chit. — Our system of free schools is a grand and glorious 
thing, and much money is spent for its support. Yet, when we compare its cost 
with that spent for intoxicating liquors and other unnecessary things, we find 
that money can be spent for no better purpose than that of educating the children; 
for the very work of education lays the " corner-stones to churches, universitios, 
charitable institutions, reforms, and the basis of good society and good govern- 
ment." — Q. A. Thomas. Stiperintendent. 

Qlocbbtrr. — Larger Meant will Squaike Advanfagea. — Would It'not be well to 
increase the annual appropriation for school purposes so that all the districts 
could have an etiuai number of weeks' schooling during the year, say thirty-six 
weeks as the least, or forty as the highest? That would give all an equal chance 
for education. Under the present system a man may pay as much or more tax 
in his district and have less schooling than one in another district, because there 
may be fewer scholars and so less money apportioned to the district — H. E. 
Johnson, Superintendent. 

JOHNSTOM. — The need of liberal appropriations was never more apparent than 
to-day. With the return of prosperity to all our manufacturirg and mechanical 
industries, additions are being made to our numbers, and there is an increased 
demand for additions to our school facilities which must be met with Increased 
advantages, and how shall we meet them without liberal appropriations? — W. 
A. Phlllifb, Sitperintaident. 
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Lincoln. — It has bwa a good aign, Id our own Ioitq, that the tax-payers have 
been ready to appropriate what Is needed by the schools. There has been, we 
think, a growing recognition ol the value of this department of the town's affairs 
and a wlHingness to suetain It liberally. — Committee: 

SciTUATE.^If the good citizens of the town desire that our schools keep pace 
with tlioae of other towns and maintain an average standard, they must come to 
the relief in the form of larger appropriations. We cannot hope to secure the t«8t 
talent except wc compensate liberally. Skilled teachers seek the most remu- 
nerative fields of labor, and conseqiienlly will be driven from our schools. — 
C. K. Clarke, Superintendent. 

South Kikostowk. — In the following districts additional sums of money have 
been raised by lax for the support of the schools, viz; In Wakefield $800, a part 
of this for new furniture; in Peacedale f450, and at NarraganBett Fier |300. — B. 
F. Watson, Suptrinlendent. 

Warwick.— Cbmparniiw Rwfti,— During the year ending April 30, 1880, as 
shown in tlie Commissioner's report, this town expended for teachers' wages: 
males, 95,687.87; females, |S,S46.0e; total, 111,032.03. Average wages per 
month: male, (53.67; female, fS1.08. In these particulars Warwick leads the 
towns in Kent county and the average of the whole county, but it falls farther 
than it should below the average of the State, which is: male, (70.24; female, 
$42.96. 

Woonaocket and Warwick come nearer to an equality in population and valu- 
ation, than either does to any other town in the State. Woonsocket's appropria- 
tion for schools reached, last year, (18,500, sixteen cents on the (100 of valuation. 
Ours was (8000, five and one-half cents on the (100 of valuation. Woonsocket's 
average monthly wages of male teachers reached (96.06; female, (41.30. 

The cities of Providence and Newport exceed the average of the State In 
monthly wages, both of male and female teachers. The following towns in the 
State exceed the average tor the Slate, of male, but not of female: East Provi- 
dence, Lincoln, Pawtuckct, Woonaocket, Westerly, Bristol; but all these lead 
Warwick in the monthly average both of male and female teachers, and, in addi- 
tion to them, CuroberlaDd, North Providence and Warren. Tet Warwick leads 
all the towns in the Stale, outside of the two cities, except Pawtucket, Woon- 
socket and Lincoln, both in population and Slate valuation, and the last in State 
valuation though not in population. 

Only five towns in the State make the percentage of the school appropriation 
of their State valuation ao little as Warwick. Those are Cranston, Jamestown, 
Middletovm, South Kingstown and Westerly. In thia figure all the towns in 
Kent county exceed us, even West Greenwich more than trebling us. We may 
be well assured of this, that the diiTerence between a liberal and niggardly pro- 
viaion for the support of schools will not be noticed by the tax -payers in the town 
tax, as it will in a district tax levied to supplement it. — J. T. Smits, Bapt. 
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ATTENDANCE. ABSENTEEISM, TRUANCY AND COMPULSORY 
EDUCATION. 

BoRRii.i.vn.LB.— SidtneM.— Atlendarce during the past year has been rather 
below ihe average stnndard, for variouB causes. The sudden rise and spread of 
that dread and Tatal disease, diphtheria, which began in earlj autumn and con- 
tinued the entire winter, had its disastrous effect upon the attendance in our 
more thickly populated districts, causing many parents to keep tlieir children 
at home through fear, Qecessitating in some casts the immcdiale closing of the 
schools. 

The second cause — that rapidly growing evil, "truancy" — is one wliich affects 
tlic " School Register," If not the achular. more than the first. 

Statistics gathered from the leading countries of the world demonstrate that 
from the results of a neglected education come the paupers and criminals (hat 
are supported by Iho public. — A- P. Mowsy, Superintendent. 

CitAtjBTOK. — Siekneu. — In most oi the schools during the year, there have been 
times when the scarlet fever, diphtheria and the measles were quite prevalent, and 
In some coses the schools were closed for a period, or until an abatement of the 
malady. When scarlet fever or diphtheria make their appearance In the achoot- 
room, we think it altogether better to close the school at once, than to expose all 
the pupils. We have lost some scholars by death during the year, but the num- 
ber has been small. The skillful physician appointed to attend to the mutter of 
vaccinaiion In our town has been faithful In the disciiarge of his duties. If 
small-pox appears in our schools, it will not be through neglect upon his part. 

Truant Act. — Many of the absentees are presumably truants; and. if so, would 
it not be a blessing to the community and result In a greater blessing to nou- 
atlendants themselves, if the General Assembly would speedily pass a Judicious 
truant act, and thus prevent many from the acquirement of vicious habits, for 
ignorance and vice go ever hand in hand.^ — J, A. Latuau. Superintendent. 

East Provii>bbcb. — rnionrt.— Irregular attendance is the bane of all schools. 
Not only does the absentee suffer by his absence, but he hinders the progress 
of his class. By missing a few lessons he gets to lagging behind and much 
of the teacher's time is consumed in trying to explain to him what tbo other 
pupils fully understand. The attention of parents and guardians is especially 
called to this matter in the hope that they will do all in their power to prevent 
the absence from school of the children under tbeir charge. The number of 
irregular attendants upon the schools Is not larger than Is usual In towns of like 
size, but it is sufficiently large to demand the careful attention of all. The 
number of confirmed truants is happily small. Btill in view of the influence 
which they may exert upon other children and as means to put an end to truancy 
there ts need of legislation. Provision is made In Chapter 57 of the General 
Statutes of Rhode Island for the enactment by the town councils of the several 
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towna, of ortliDances " concerning liabltual trunnts and children not attending 
school." By virtue of the aathoritj thus committed to them, the Town Council 
of this town in 1877 did cnnct such an ordinance and it was sent to the Commia- 
sioner of Public ScBools who refused to approve it, heeauae such truants would 
be compelled to associate with children of depraved character, who had been 
committed for various crimes. Upon the completion of the new Reform Scliool 
buildings such objection will probably be done away with. An effort Is malting 
to have a general law passed by the legislature now in session making the penal- 
lies for truancy uniform through the State, If such a law fails of passage, then 
it will be advisable for the Town Council to enact an ordinance upon this sub- 
ject. — CotarnilUe. 

Exeter. — Some sickness and a very cold winter, no doubt, [lad something to 
do with decreasing the average attendance. I am inclined to think, however, 
from the number of children in town, the average ought to he rather more than 
it is. All should remember that the success of a school depends a great deal on 
regular and punctual attendance of the pupils, — Q. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

HOPKIBTON. — GompuUory Law. — The committee should prepare to make a raid 
on truancy and absenteeism, in several districts, as soon as the law malies It 
possible to move successfully, Kos. 2, 5. 6, 7 and 11 will open quite a field for 
■ labor in that line, if laws are enacted tbat successfully reach these delinquents. 
If there is to be no law enacted, may we not reach these, or some of them, by 
establishing some syatem of rewards: A certain number of consecutive days' at- 
tendance to be entitled to a merit card, and the totals reported at the close of 
month or term, and go upon the " roll of honor." — P, M. Barber, 3d, Clerk. 

JoHNBTON. — Orawth in Son-AtUndaTvx.^^k.acotAiag to the School Census of 
1878, the number of children of school age (fi^lS) was 1063. Of this number 
205, or over 19 per cent., did not attend school during the year. The school 
population in 1879 was 1094, of which number 241, or over 32 percent,, did not 
attend during the year. In 1880 the whole number was 1178, of which number 
320, or over 27 per cent,, did not attend school. Tbese figures show a steady in- 
crease in the number of children not attending school. This, coupled with the 
irregular attendance of many of the children registered as pupils, is a just cause 
for alarm. We cannot afford to let so many children grow up in ignorance and 
vice. We are daily shocked, as we walk our streets, to see the number of boys 
and giris who are growing up without any culture or any education, excepting 
such as may be picked up on the streets. We hope our representatives in the 
legialature will be urged to use their influence to have put upon the statute' 
hook of the State, a law compelling children of sound mind and body to attend 
some school at least twelve weeks in the year. — V, F. Hokton, Vlerk, 

Abmnteeltm. — A decided improvement is manifest in this particular, the strin- 
gent rules, coupled with the increased watchfulness of the teacher, having made 
a decided improvement. Still there is an opportunity for improvement, and will 
be until the last vestige has disappeared.— W. A. PHILLIPS, 8upt. 

lAKCOVs.—Truawsy, and CompuUory EdueaUon. — This town continues to be 
among the foremost towna in the State in the uamber of children who do not 
attend school. The subject of a compulsory or truant law has been much dis- 
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cussed aDd received considerable attention at the last sessioQ of the Qeneral 
Assembly. We are sorrjt that some law of Ibis kind has not beoD enacted. It is 
certainly needed. Not only is it a great wrong to children themselves to be 
brought up Id ignorance, but it is also a growing danger to our free iaatitutions. 
Secular education alone does not necessarily malte an individual a good citizen. 
But we do claim that the influence of our public schools is on the side of good 
citizensliip, and that this government flnda one of its strongest safeguards in the 
popular education which our schools give. While they are not sectarian, Ibey 
are moral in their influence and promote both knowledge and cliaracler. Tbey 
are sustained at public expense for public ends. They are worthy of the idea on 
which tliey are based. Let us demand that ^ children shall receive some fair 
advantage in this direction, and refuse to be silent and satiafled while illiteracy is 
increasing, or until it has passed away.— Com miitee. 

MiDDLKTOwN, — £k&i of In-egvlar Attendance. — The money expended in tbia 
town for educational purposes is designed to benefit every child in the town. 
There are some who fall to receive their full share, because of irregular attend- 
ance a( school; and, unfortunately, the loss is often disproportionate to the num- 
ber absent, for it too frequently happens that Ihe absent ones are most In need of 
that which the schools can afford. And while it especially affects the absentee, 
it has such an influence upon the school that the means applied fail to reach the 
end desired.— J. Peckhau, OfcrA. 

Newport. — A Compulsory Law a Eight of the People. — We regret the failure, 
as yet, of the Qeneral AsHembly to pass some law compelling all children of 
school age to attend school for a definite period each school year. If the State 
compels its citizens to pay taies for the support of schools, on the ground of 
the public good, it is clearly right that to Justify the burden of the taxation the 
largest beneflt should be derived therefrom by the Commoowealth. Public 
schools should be opened not only that all may attend, but that, all »haU attend. 
As a principle, this is a logical outcome of our public school system, however 
much it may be modified as to detail in practice. — D. Baker, Chairman. 

Attendance. — The regular attendance of the pupils of the lower grades has been 
very maierially affected by the prevalence of measles, and the German rash, which 
has this year followed nearly every attack of the former. Inasmuch as the 
measles are spread or communicated by the premonitory cough of the patient 
before any other sign of the disease is evident or apparent, and from the great 
difficulty of determining the nature and cause of a cough, it Is almost an abso- 
lute impoBsibility to prevent the spread of this disease without closing the school 
and keeping all the children at home. — T. H, Clakkb, Superintendent. 

New Shorbhau.— Regular attendance should be urged, and the inauguration 
of a State law compelling attendance encouraged. — C. E. Perst, Superintendent. 

KoRTH KiNOBTOWN. — DecTeoaed Attendance. — It is with regret that I am obliged 
to report a much smaller average attendance throughout the town, during the 
past year, than for a number of years preceding. The difference between lost 
year's attendance and the year before was more than fifteen per cent. This large 
decrease was evidently not wholly due to controllable causes, but may be largely 
attributed to the severity of the weather during the winter and the prevalence of 
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diseases peculiar to children. In m&ny of the sparsely settled districts the houses 
are widely separated and so far from the schools that small children, during the 
severest weather, find it impossible to maintain regularity of attendance without 
imperiling their health. Again, three or four of the larger schools were obliged 
to take a vacation of several weeks on account of sickneGti, There were, how- 
ever, many children of school age whose absence from school admits of no excuse 
whatever. Without ambition, or too young lo realize their opportunities, they 
dread the wholesome restraint of the schools and are allowed to grow up in igno- 
rance, a disgrace to themselves and their parents and a constant menace to the 
political institutions of our country. It Ib pleasant to note that there has been 
lees truancy reported during the year than formerly, and but comparatively few 
cases have arisen where it has been necessary to rosort to rigid discipline. It Is 
hoped that this is an indication of a permanent improvement. — D. 8. Bakeu, Jr., 
SaperintendeTit. 

North FRovmBUcK.—G/mpulmTy Law ilT^AJAf.— The regularity in attendance 
has been a little better than last year; but we very much need a law by which we 
can, to a certain extent, control the habitual runaway. About twenty per cent. 
of the number of children of school age do not attend school anywhere. If our 
legislators will not give us a law by which we can compel this class of children 
to attend school instead of recruiting the lounging squads that replenish street 
corners and loafing resorts, we must try and accomplish tlie object by using other 
means, so far as lies in our power to do so, by making our schools pleasant and 
cheerful. The teachers we employ should, in every cose, be those who bring 
suuslilne into the school-room, who can exert ao unseen influence upon the 
pupils, checking insubordination hetore the thought of it hafi taken form, — who 
will lake by the hand each little boy and girl and gently and kindly lead them 
along the paths of kuowlcdge, aud step by step point out to them the beauties of 
the way.— W. W. Wright, Superintendent. 

North SHiTHriBLD. — Ignorance the Saaree of Pauperimt and Crime. — We learn 
from the last census returns that there are five hundred and sixty-one children of 
school age in our town, and that one hundred and seventy-seven, (or nearly one- 
third), of these children did not attend school last year. Our school commis- 
sioner asserts that " all forms of juvenile crime are increasing rapidly in our 
midst" When we bear such an assertion as this, from such authority, we natu- 
rally ask for the caiiee al this increase of crime, and for the remedy. I have no 
hesitancy in attributing the cause to igtwranee, and consequently the remedy 
must be edueatiim. 

History teaches us that ignorance is the most proliflc source of criminality; that 
there is a necessary direct relation between illiteracy and crime; and between 
illiteracy and pauperism; hence, there must be a necessary relation between pau- 
perism and crime. Tills being the case, it is certainly a crime to bring up chil- 
dren in ignorance, and should be treated as such. 

Chancellor Kent says; " a parent who sends his son into the world uneducated 
and wilhont skill in any art or science, does a great injury to mankind, as well 
as to his own family, for he defrauds the community of a useful citizen, and be- 
queaths to it a □ 
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Since by ftppropriatioDS from State and towa, provisioD is made for the educa- 
tioa of all our cbildran, every child haa a right to claim at least a common scliool 
education; and every parent should t>e willing to admit the justice of the claim. 
But we conclude from the large number of ceusua children of school age, who 
do not attend school, either public or private, that there are many parents who, 
through self-interest, carelessness or ignorance, ignore this claim; and we ought 
to insist that their children, for whom such ample provision is made, avail them- 
selves of the opportunities of instruction. For with all the provision made, and 
all our boasted improvements in education, we can never make much advance 
against the increase of ignorance, and consequently of crime, until we can get 
the children into the school-room. We must educate not only a part, but aU of 
them; and It must be done mainly under a system of public schools. — Gbo. F. 
Varnbt, Superinlendent. 

Pawtuckbt. — I believe there has been improvement in the attendance and 
that parents are learning that absence is a positive detriment to their children. 

Many parents try to have their children attend regularly and yet are obliged to 
have them out of school for causes which they cannot overoome. 
Average number of pupils to each teacher; 

High School 20 

Grammar Schools 8S 

Intermediate Schools 38.8 

Primary Schools 50 

Ungraded Schools 87.6 

Cost of tuition for each pupil per year in the several grades is as follows: 

High School 146 66 

Grammar Schools 80 58 

Intermediate Schools 11 30 

Primary Schools 8 00 

Ungraded Schools 11 20 

A. Jbnckb, Saperintetvdent. 
Pbovidbncb. — CompuUiyi^ Education JiitHJled. — Ther^ Is to be considered the 
increasing class of non-atlendants at school. Somewhat more than one-fifth of 
the children of Providence between the ages of five and fifteen years did not 
attend school during the past year. To fit this class for remunerative employ- 
ments would be the final justification for their compulsory education. — GommitUe. 
Legal Mea*itrea mi Alaolute Necenaty. — It is. perhaps, unnecessary for me again 
to refer to the fact that we have as yet no truant law or city ordinance of any 
kind to check the constantly increasing number of truanta and absentees from 
school. Why there is such general and continued indifference to tlie existence 
of an evil of such magnitude, and why no judicious efforts are made to remedy 
it, U one of the moral problems that it is not easy to solve. 

Truant Law.— The subject of a Truant Law has been before the General 
Assembly more than twenty years. The Superintendent, in bis report in 1857, 
made the following statement: "The evils of truancy and absenteeism from 
school still exist, without any abatement. By their increasing virulence and 
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force they are uodennioiag the very fouDdations of our school eystein. And 
until some judiciims remedy can be provided or eSectual check devised, tlie 
wise cuuDsels of the frieoda of education, the liberality of an iDtelllgeot commu- 
nity, and the efforts t>f teachers, will, in a great measure, be rendered unavailing 
and nugatory. It was hoped that tbe General Assembly, at its last session, 
would, in its wisdom, have passed some salutary Uws by which this threatening 
evil might be mitigated; but we are doomed again to disappointment, and must 
labor oQ with the means already in our power." Such was the condition of our 
schools In 1857. During ibe last twenty years this evil has very largely increased, 
and has been one of the principal obstacles |« the complete succese of our schools. 
Very many of those who are now and have been Inmates of the Reform School 
or State Farm have come from this class or truants and abseaUies. It is my duty 
to fitate, as 1 have done repeatedly, leaving the responslhility where it belongs, 
that the number of truants and absentees is largely increasing and is very seri- 
ously affecting the welfare of our schools. Why there is sucb apathy and indif- 
ference in regard to a subject of such vital importance, is a question that it is 
very difficult to solve. From Ibe statistics In the office of the City Registrar and 
from other sources, we cannot reasonably expect, in the future, anything better 
than an abundant harvest of crime.— D. Lbach, Superintendent. 

SuiTHFiBLD. — In District No. T the average attendance, the preceding year, 
was only three, and the trustee this year did not think it wise to engage a teacher. 
To maintain a school for so small a number of pupils, seems like a large outlay 
of money; and yet there should be care, lest in omitting the school altogether, 
injustice may be done. If the children in the district can be accommodated in 
other schools, it is well; but if not, a school should be opened there, at least for 
some part of tbe year. — J. T, Ward, Superintendent. 

TrvERTON. — Parental BeywiwiSftVy. ^Regularity of attendance and punctuality 
are essential to success. Upon the parents, to a great extent, rests the responsi- 
bility of securing these desirable results. — W. H. Bturtbvant, Superintendent 

Warwick. — STnall Attendance Diminishes the Advantages. — Some of the teachers 
complain that at every term some scholars do not come until two or three days have 
passed and also leave a day or two before the school closes. Now this is not as 
it should be, and we do not believe there is anything Chat requires it one time In 
a hundred, and is only owing to a habit which children have got into, and their 
parents are more to blame than they are, to allow them to so absent themselves. 
Now will parents allow us to say a few words to them? Every day's, every half- 
day's absence decreases the average attendance, and that, as a matter of course. 
decreases the amount of public money for that district, and tbe less money, the 
Now the schools are kept for the benefit of your children; will you 
toward maintaining them? To make them a success, you must. — 
r, CUrk. 

illendanee. — I am glad to be able to note an improvement in school 
he past year, throughout the town. Seldom u year passes when some 
lis are not affected In this respect by prevailing sickness. When 
' scarlet fever gets among the children in a village, no parent can be 
a feels that his children must not be exposed to the peril, and two or 
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three of our dlMricta have suffered in acbool attendunce from causes like these. 
Yet, notwithstanding the ezceptiooal severilj of the winter, some schools in our 
Bpnraely settled districts have held exceptionally large averages. And geoerally, 
when good health has prevailed, the average attendance has been unusually large. 

Allendance of Non^RaitUnU. — The schools in Nos, 9 and 11, have always a less 
attendance than they should have, in consequence of scholars in those districtf be- 
ing sent out of their districts and out of town, to schools in districts adjacent In the 
towDBof East Greenwich andKorth Kingstown. TheauperintendentinEastOreen- 
wich, for last year, makes complaint Ihat the school Adjacent to our district No. 
S, "is over-crowded, while scholars are admitted to it who live in another town." 
I think that our school in No. 9 would he improved if all the children whose 
homes are in that district and who are in any public school were required to at- 
tend it. It is no advantage to the town of Warwick to have children from the 
districts bordering on East Greennich and North Kingstown sent to school in 
those towns. I could wish that the authorities of those towns would assert their 
rights and break up this practice. Warwick would permit nothing of this kind 
from school districts In other towns on any of her borders. Probably all that 
would be necessary, would be for the districts in question to assess as large a 
tuition tax as the law allows, upon all scholars non-resident therein. 

More than Half the Children Abaenleeg. — But the most startling fact to me about 
attendance and non-attendance, perhaps because I have never before understood 
it in all its naked significance, is that while the school census shows In our town 
2,463 children between 5 and IS years of age, it shows in attendance on our pub- 
lic schools only 1,179; leaving 1,337 not attending any public school. The ma- 
jority of tlie eh&dren of school age in our town of Warwic/c, are 7io( »'n any tcJiool in 
town or out, for any length of t^ae V!/iatemr. This Indeed belongs to the statistics 
of 1879-80, the latest gfven, but we must suppose that this is a number whose 
proportion does not vary much from year ic year. On this appalling statement 
I have no heart to make any comment whatever. I simply stand speechless be- 
fore it in helpless astonishment. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Wbstbblt, — A Gompuleory Lam a Seetmty. — Another matter of great and 
growing importance to our town is that of truancj and absenteeism. It is pain- 
ful to consider the condition of many of the children in our town, who are Che 
whole year in sight of a school-house, and never enter its doors. The question 
arises, what shall be done in the absence of law to place these truants in school 
for some portion of each year. Let us aid to create a public sentiment which 
will force our legislature to enact such a law as is necessary to wipe out this 
great hindrance U> perfect success in our school work, and dry up this great foun- 
tain of vice and crime. — D. Suith, Superintendent. 
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CONDITION OF SCHOOLS. 

BARBtHSTON. — The coaditloD nnd succees of ihe Bchoole bare been very j^ener- 
ally encouraging and satiafoctory. — I. F. Cad;, Superintsadent. 

Bristol. — There liave been no important cbanges in tbe schools during the 
year; every school has been successfully conduci«d. nnd good progress has been 
made.— P. aKlNNBR, Jr., Svperintendent. 

BuRRiLLviLLB. — It has been my pleasure to note, from term to term, the Im- 
provement in our schools during the past year. Be tbe success small or groat, it is 
due largely to the energetic corps of teachers whose services ne have been fortu- 
nate to secure, and is more noticeable where such teachers have been perma- 
nently employed. — A, F. Mowht, SuperinleTtdent. 

Charlestown. — The educational interests of the town I think have prospered 
during the year past. There has seemed to be a unity of both scholars and teach- 
ers in the grand work of education. We are all awara that it takes years for the 
consummation of our higliest efforts in this particular. Therefore no should aim 
from year to year to bring our school system to a higher standard, that our chil- 
dren m^y be able to fill honorable and responsible sialions in life. ^8. B. Hoxbie, 
Jr., Superinlendent. 

Cranbtdn. — All things considered, we think our schools maintain a good de- 
gree of excellence. — J. A. Lathau, Supe)inUiident. 

East Grkbnwich.— Upon the whole, I am happy to say the schools are doing 
well, tlie teachers have labored successfully, and througUoul tbe field there has 
been a general desire for cooperation and progress In our educational work. — E. 
3. Whbblbr, Superintendent. 

East PxtoviDBNCE. — The schools are all in good condition and have done 
esccllent work during the year. Tbe extreme severity of the winter has some- 
what diminished Uie average attendance, especially in the less densely populated 
parts of the town. But under tbe efilcient teachers provided a good degree of 
success has been attained. — Committee. 

ExBTER. — I am pleased to be able to state that I think a fair work has been 
accomplished the past year, and that the schools as a whole have maintained 
their average standard. It should be our aim, as the times demand, to raise the 
standard a little higher every year, — G. A. Thomas, Superintendent. 

Foster. — The schools, as compared with their standing for a few years past, 
have perhaps held their own, but there are now, as there ever have been, many 
serious obstacles in the way of improvement. 

OoneoUdation of Small SehooU.— Oar schools are becoming so small that it. seems 
(aste of money to employ a teacher for each of the eighteen districts, 
aggregate number of pupils will scarcely exceed ITS. This number of 
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pupils, if they could be brought into one school and properly graded, could be 
easily maaaged by oae-founh of the number of teachers we now employ, at coa- 
eiderablc less expense, and the result would be a much more rapid progress than 
we now gee under the present order of things. But it will be said that tbis la 
more theoretical than practical. Owing to the large extent of territory over 
which our Bcboola are scattered, tl would be almost impossible to consolidate all 
the schools into one, but I tbiok an approiimatiou to that can be eftected. It is 
not only possible, but practicable, for from two to four districts to consolidate 
into one and employ one good teacher instead of several inferior ones. The 
money that is now apportioned to all these districts, when put together, would 
procure the services of a flrst-class teacher and there would be enough surplus to 
pay the expense of the transportation of the smaller children who live farthest 
away from Ihe school. If the citizens of the town will look into this candidly, 
they will, I think, decide that this plan Is not only feasible but essential. The 
combined number of pupils In Districts Nos. 7, 8 and 13 will not exceed tbirty- 
flve, at most, and could be successfully managed by one competent (eacber. 
There is, probably, about four hundred and fifty dollars appropriated to these 
three districts yearly. This would pay a good teacher forty dollars per month 
for eight months and leave a surplus of one hundred and thirty dollars to pay 
the expense of carrying pupils to and from school. Such consolidation need be 
only as long as circumstances require. The several trustees could make such an 
arrangement for one year, at least, which would be enough, perhaps, to test its 
efBciency. Some such plan, I believe, will have to be adopted, or the chances 
for our town's children to obtain an education will soon begin, if they have not 
already begun, to deteriorate. —H. L. Placb, Superintendent. 

Qlocesteb. — tXmtade*. — Schools have been kept in all the districts as required 
by law. In one or two Instances the same teacher has been employed through 
the year. The rest have been subject to changes, which, I suppose, is inevitable 
under the present system. Of course, the progress cannot be as marked as it 
would be under a more permanent system. A teacher is better prepared, as a 
rule, to advance the pupils after becoming acquainted with them, than a stranger, 
wbo must take time to form that acquaintance. Though no marked improve- 
ment requiring special mention has been made, yet the progress, on the whole, 
has been fair. — H. E, Johnson, Supaintmdait. 

Jahbbtown. — The condition of the schools Is about the same as at the time of 
the last report. 

The schools have been quiet and generally orderly, and, on the whole, satisfac- 
tory to parents and scholars. A fair degree of progress has been made In the 
various studies. Tbis the committee attribute to the ability and good character 
of the teachers. — J. B. Landbrs, CJuiirToan. 

JoHNBTOB. — Our schools have, for the moat part, done fairly during the year, 
and some bavo made excellent progress. Our new teachers, as a general thing, 
have brought earnestness and tact to the work, and consequently have Stirred up 
the pupils and Imparted to them some of their own enthusiasm. — V. F. Horton, 
Clerk. 

1 am happy to report that the general prosperity of the schools during the paU 
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year has been 80 marked, as compared with the past few years, as to call for par- 
ticular mention. Our teacbers have been ioduslrious and energetic id Iheir part 
of the work. Tlie parents seem to have taken a most decided step forward, 
exhibiting increased interest, while tiiere has beeo quite an unexpected rivalry 
among the pupils of the various schools in regard to reaching a higher standing 
in conduct and studies. The daily reports of the teachers show a much better 
eshlhit, which is, to say the least, encouraging to the friends of education 
throughout the town.— W. A. Philupb, Saperintendent. 

LmcoLN. — The Work of the Patt Year. — No accurate estimate of the results 
obtfuned, is possible. They are not of a kind that can be readily seen and meas- 
ured, as a farmer can measure the corn and potatoes that bis fields have produced. 
Hor can comparison with the work of other years be easily drawn. But we are 
confident that valuable gains have been secured. The money paid for teaching 
and incidental matters has been well iovesled. It has added, or been a means 
of adding, no smnll amount to the intelligence and moral character of "the rising 
generation " in tills town. — CcrmmitUe. 

Little Coupton. — A general survey of the schools shows them to have been 
conducted in a very satisfactory manner as a whole, and comparing the present 
witli the past, there has been no falling off in tbeir standing, bnt rather an in- 
crement of gain. 

Notwithstanding all this, we must not forget that we are living in an age of 
real and decided progress In both the science and art of education. Nor will it 
do to mistake the rotary motion of an eddy for tbe majestic onward sweep of 
the current. To keep up the routine is not enough. Every year should mark 
the inception, If not the adoption, of some measure that shall keep us abreast of 
the line of advance. Qood teacheru, improved method* and amjAe exipport are what 
will give us ffood schools, according to the modem standard of educational excel- 
lence. — A. M. RrCB, Superintendait. 

Newport. — Inler-Ikpendenee of the i)yRfren(S(«ifwii.— There has been ageneral 
advance all along tbe line. As all studies may be effected by deficiencies In one, so 
also may all be improved by excellencies in one. If grammar and arithmetic drill 
and analysis be good, we may reasonably expect good results in other depart- 
menla.— 1'. H, Clarke, Superintendent. 

NouTH Providbncb. — The schools are under the same supervision and in 
charge of the same teachers. Gratifying progress has been made in all the 
branches taught, and the committee feel that it is a matter for congratulation that 
the standard of the schools has been fully sustained. — W. W. Wrioht, Supt. 

North teMiTnFrBi,D. — Our schools during the past year have generally exhibited 
a good degree of improvement. In a few instances tbe schools have not been as 
profitable as tbey should have been, and tbe cause may be assigned chiefly to the 
teachers' lack of ability to discipline judiciously. The pupils have generaUy 
manifested a desire for improvement, and an interest in study. — Gbo. J*. Vabnbt, 
Superintendent. 

Pawtuceet. — The schools of the town arc in the same good condition as re- 
ported in preceding years, and tbe improvement during (he last year has not 
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been less than in any former one. I feel that aa a wholo lliey have gained a good 
reputation not only at homi; but abroad. But few changes have taken place. 
The teacliera are the same with tliree exceptions. — A. Jbmcks, Superintendent. 

PitoviDBNcK.— But few new features are to bo noted in the school-work of the 
past as compared with that of the two or three preceding years. The condition 
of the schools, under a judicious superintendence, with fairly elflcieat. and iu 
many cases excel lent, teachers may be reported us good. — Committee. 

Most of our schools continue to maintain their high character for eiccllcnce. 
The teachers, with few exceptions, are earnest and faithful in their work, and are 
gradually improving their methods of instruction. Thoy follow the routine of 
their test-books much less than furmerly, and aim to teach principles rather than 
dry details and technicalities. 

With hut few exceptions they are entitled to high commendation for their earnest 
and faithful efforts to improve and elevate our schools. The results of the recent 
examination must, I think, satisFy every one not blinded by prejudice, that the 
public schools are not only maintaining their high character for excellence, but 
are, from year to year, gradually improving. Teachers are not only faithful in 
Iheir duties, but are diligent in studying the progress of the science of teaching, 
and are availing tlioraselves of the best methods that have been carefully tested. 
It is to be feared that some have injured their health by their constant and labo- 
rious duties. — D. Lbacii, Superintendent. 

KicnuoND. — We think fair advancement has been made in the schools. The 
usual routine of school work has been done, and, ao far as 1 am able to say, with 
usual success. — H. N, Phillips, Superintendent. 

BcnxJAiB.—8eanty AppropnatUmt.—ln carefully reviewing the schools for the 
past year, before exercising loo much criticism, it le but just to take into consid- 
eration the causes that have been unfavorable to their beat inlei'est and most 
favorable advancement. One very promineDt one is, the lack of school money, 
whicli has been less than for a number of years previous. There was a town 
appropriation equal only to that of the State, and no money from the "dog 
fund," as heretofore, as may be seen by the report of the committee. For the 
above reason many of the schools have been obliged to sborten their term, some 
to about half the usual number of weeks, as many of the trustees can testify. 
Another uncontrollable cause Is that of sickness, which has prevailed to a greater 
or less extent in nearly every school some portion of the year, making the attend- 
ance very small in some, while others suspended until a more favorable time. 
While my sympathies are with the school interest, and I am disposed to look 
upon them with much charity, yet I shall not endeavor to give the impression 
that our schools are all model ones. Though our educational interests are 
up to the desired standard, yet there are many things commendable. — C. 
Clarke, Saperintendent. 

South Kinostowb, — The schools, as conducted the last six months, will ci 
pare very favorably with what they have been at any time since the adoptioi 
the present system of public instniction, now nearly forty years ago. It has been 
highly gratifying, at the examination of the schools, to learo that the teachers 
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hftve be«D induced to Kseign shorter lessons and to Insist that tbey be more thor- 
oughly learned and better recited. And tbis, too, has been coupled with more 
frequent reviews. The flrst learning a lesson is driving the nail, its review is 
clinching it. — E. F. Watson, SuptrinUndttU. . 

Wabben. — During the year now closed the schools have, for the most part, 
been conducted upon Iho same general principles that have characterized our 
system of public instruction for the past few years. With the same corps of 
teachers, laboring under a similar mRua^ment, in the same respective positions, 
we should look for no radical deviation from our more recent usage in the past. — 
W. N, AcKLBY, Superintendent. 

Warwick. — Progrett. — The schools sre at present in fair condition and are 
making good progress. This, as I am glad to feel warranted in writing, was true 
of every school In town, without exception, in the spring term. Of course, I 
cannot now speak of the condition and progress of schools that since the spring 
term have changed teachers, whose teachers I have not yet seen about their work. 
—J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Westerly. — The good results attained in the schools generally, during the past 
year are gratifying and encouraging. And we congratulate the friends of edu- 
cation upon the success which ttas attended Ibelr efforts in this important work. 
—8. H. Cross, CUrk. 

Thorough Orading and Careful Arrangement of Work. — In reviewing the work 
of the past year, I realize more than at any previous time its general import- 
ancei and there is so much of real vital interest in these matters of school disci- 
pline, school order, school work, and the proper appreciation of their character 
on Ihtr part of those who order as well as those who perform the work, that all 
should seek guidance in the discharge of these most responsible duties from Him 
who alone can order, all things aright. I have endeavored during the past year 
to know fully the condition and workings of all the schools in the town. It has 
been my purpose, so far as was possible, to bo arrange the work in the several 
schools as to afford those children who desired, without being obliged to resort to 
select or other schools out of town, an opportunity to prepare themselves for the 
practical duties of life, as well as for the higher institutions of learning, if deemed 
best by their parent or guardian. 

In District No. 1, all grades, from the highest to the lowest, are established, 
and that the advantages afforded by tbis gradation may be made of practical value 
to other districts, it baa been attempted to obtain uniformity of results in all the 
schools, especially in the more advanced classes. The parents and guardians 
of the children should consider this matter, and see if they are improving all the 
means for obtaining a good education offered at little cost, and so near their 
homes. As to the work done in the schools during the poet year, in some of them 
it is in advance of former years, and in others, it is not up to the average;' yet 
the work done in these is as good as we have any right to expect, under the rule 
which expends no more money for schools than is received from the State and 
town. — D. 8 WITH, Superintendent. 

West Obbenwich.— The condition of our schools does not differ materially 
from that of former years.— J. W. Rathbun, Superintendent. 
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DISCIPLINE. 



—There has seemed to be good order prevailing In our schools 
during tbe year, no complaint having been offered. Order is Heaven's first law. 
No school can prosper unless this most important feature is recognized and main- 
tained. — S. B. Hoxeis, Jr., Buperintendent. 

BxBTER. — Qonemment. — Good order is something that should lie taught, and 
the teacher should t^ach tt by setting an example of order and system, by being 
orderly and systematic in all that be Aoaa. He should not only teach good order 
in tbe Bchool-bouBe and daring the hours of study, but be should exercise a gen- 
eral supervision of the playgrounds and during the hours of play. He should 
see that the larger scholars do not impose upon those younger and weaker than 
themselves; should see that kiudness prevails, and tbe rights oC all are respected. 
He should also see that all school property is taken care of. Let the pupils un- 
derstand that it belongs to their parents and to every one in the district, and that 
they have no more right to mark, deface or destroy it, than as though it were 
their neighbors'. The district school is the very best place to educate the people 
to belter respect public property. Good manners should also be taught. It fre- 
quently happens that children Insult or in various ways act impudently towards 
persons who may happen to pass the school-house during play hours. All such 
conduct should be checked, and the principles of true politeness explained after 
the manner of the Great Teacher, who said: " As ye would that men should do 
to you. do ye also to them likewise." — G. A. Thomas, Sup^rinUndent. 

JOHNSTOM. — Corporal Punithmsnt. — The question whether corporal punish- 
ment is allowable in our schools, is often asked me by parents and friends of the 
scholars, and I find it hard to satisfy tliem. or even myself, at all times. I am 
happy to state that our average teacher usually fleds some other method of pun- 
ishment, yet cases are sometimes presented when every expedient has failed, and 
to enforce discipline the teacher at lost resorts to the rod, and, if judiciously 
used, it usually results in subordination of tbe scholar. Those who find the moat 
fault are the ones wlio use the rod most at borne, end the scholar who needs its 
use usually is most insubordinate at home. I deprecate the necessity that calls 
for its use, wliile I firmly believe ils entire absence from the school-room would 
act disadvantagcously to the discipline and school regulations. Order must be 
maintained at any hazard, and if scholars will not obey without the rod, all else 
falling, I believe it should remain.— W. A. Ph(llipb, 8aj)eri!itemlen(, 

Little Compton.— The school committee have not been called upon to adjust 
any difficulty. A very great degree of harmony has prevailed. — A. M. RiCK, 
iSupefinUndenC. 

North Kinobtown. — IneorrigiiiU PiipiU. — It sometimes happens that there are 
incorrigible pupils, whom it is all but impossible to manage by the gentler meth- 
ods, and the question arises whether in such cases it is practical or expedient to 
resort to punishment. I know of no better answer to this question than that 
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given by that eminent educator, Horace Hann. " PunishnieDt," says he, 
"sliould never be inflicted except Id cases of tbe eilremest necessity; white the 
experiment of aympathy, coafldence, persuasion, cncourageiueDt ahoutd be re- 
peated forever and ever. Ha who denies Ihe necessity of resorting to punishment 
in schools virtually affirms two things: (1) That this great number of children, 
scraped up from all places, taken at all t^ea and in all conditions, can be deterred 
from tbe wrong and attracted to the right without punishment; and, (3) that the 
teachers employed to licop their respective schools are, in tbe present condition 
of things, able to accomplish so glorious a work. Neither of these propoattiona 
am I prepared at present to admit." In another place Ihe same writer remarks: 
" When a scboot is well conducted, the minimum of punishment Is the maximum 
of quail Scations. " There can be no doubt but that, under some circumstances, 
when every other melhod fails, punislimeut becomes a necessity. Teachers, how- 
ever, should never punish when in anger, nor until they have exhaueted every 
appeal to conscience, to affection and to duty, — D. 8. Bakkb, Jr., Superintendent. 
Providence. — (hrpmud Pufiuhmenl. — In themauogement of our schools a good 
discipline is a prime necessity. A school that is not well governed cannot be well 
taught. A teacher may have every other qualification of the highest order, but 
if he cannot discipline his school wisely and well, he will make a signal failure. 
An ability to govern well can be acquired only in part; it must be a natural en- 
dowment, improved by self-culture. Corporal punishment is inflicted much less 
frequently than In past years, but it can and ought to be diminished still more in 
a number of our schools. We find the least of it in tbe best schools. It should 
never be resorted to except in extreme and obstinate cases, and even then not 
until all other means of correction have failed, and never with severity. An 
indiscriminate use of the rattan always implies a lack of moral power In the 
teacher. There are others who, to enforce obedience, adopt measures even more 
objectionable than that of the rod. They are in the constant habit of fault- 
finding, noticing every trivial act of the violation of some petty and unnecessary 
rule with the severest reprimand and reproof. Such seem lo have no patience or 
sympathy with dulness or perversity of temper in their pupils, bnt discourage 
them by holding Ibem up to ridicule, and by giving them offensive and opprobri- 
ous epithets, and by making invidious comparisons, and when a pupil has failed 
in his lesson, or has not succeeded as well as others, to call him stupid, or a fool, 
or a ninny. The spirit of many a sensitive youth has been crushed by such 
thoughtless cruelty. This very serious fault in a few teachers has been often and 
emphatically condemned, and, I regret to say, there are yet a few who sometimes 
so far lose their self-control as lo resort to it. It is rarely necessary lo inflict cor- 
poral punishment in any school, except in cases of truancy and when the home 
discipline is very lax. When there shall be wisdom enough and humanity 
pniiiiuh in our fieneral Assembly to pass a judicious truant law, we may then 
al punishment will be very rare in any of our schools. — D. 

porlaTice of DetaHt. — In some instances teachers are inclined to 
I of school work and discipline. Many things which of them- 
Tlvial, but which conspire to the advancement and welfare of 
regarded as non-essentials and entirely ignored. Where these 
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minor details lire obserred and enforced there is a marked difference In the ap- 
pearance of acbools from those where Ihey are neglected. Bspeciai attention 
should he paid as to how scholars raava about the school-room, the manner in 
which they hold the book, the manner of asking and answering questions, the 
posture during recitation, whether erect or akimbo. Habits of punctuality in all 
things should be enjoined upon them. Cheerfulness and politeness are elements 
which should never be found wanting. Destroying or defacing school buildings, 
Qxlures or appatalua, should be rigidly guarded against. A strict ohserTance of 
these, and many other points of seemingly little importance, will greatly enhance 
the value of the school and lighten the burden of the teacher. — C. K. Clahkk, 
Superintendent. 

Warwick. — There have been, within the past year, two scliools which were 
exceptions. Two teachers, otherwise probably sufflclently qualified, proved un- 
qualified in the point of government. In those coses a cliange of teachers has 
resulted in a manifest change for the better in the condition of their respective 
schools. In srhool, emphatically, " Order is Heaven's first law," Before every- 
thing else a school must have order, and a teacher must have a sense of order and 
the tact and skill 10 secure it. Our teachers who have been tried and proved, I 
believe are fairly qualified in this respect, and I do not think the school commit- 
tee would be Justified in allowing a teacher to remain in a school after a manifest 
lack <n discipline had appeared. 

An Ej^periment.— The teacher in District No. 1 went through one term and 
commenced another with an enilro disuse of any description of corporal punish- 
ment. And her success was complete. Every visitor of her school agreed that 
more perfect order was never seen. But while instruments for inflicting paiuful 
blows were never in her hand, or in her reach, she never substituted for them 
unmerciful lashings of an effective tongue. No withering sarcasm, no cutting 
reproaches, no wild talk of any description whatever took the place of more mer- 
ciful rods and ferules upon sensitive flesh. Nor did she buy good behavior, or 
appeal to low or unworthy motives, nor yet did she pretend to keep order, while 
she too patiently bore disorder. 

ExpuUU>n the JJltimatum. — On the general question, I have only this tosay.- 
I doubt whether wo are yet prepared to require that all teachers In all schools 
shall adopt the plans described as working so well in District No. 1 ; yet I should 
be glad to see corporal puniahment reduced to a minimum in all schools. In 
quite the majority of cases — I will say in aljiwat eveiy case — I believe a wise 
and skilful teacher may use the ultimatum of expulsioti from school, fortified 
with an occasional conditional suspension, so as to make it more effective in 
subduing a refractory pupil, than any practicable severity In the use of the rod, 
and I certainly am prepared to say that no female teacher should be required to 
fight her way through with rods or ferules in subduing rough boys that seem to 
require rough discipline. If no other means will avail, the teacher should be 
sustained by the school committee in suspension, with cxpuUlon as a possible 
ultimatum.— J. T. Suixu. Superintendent. 

Wbbt Greenwich. — The discipline has been generally good. — J. W. Rath- 
bun, Buparintendent. 
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WoOKBOCKBT.— Nothing has been aiiid in regard to "diacipline," from the tact 
Ihftt, with the exception of two scliools, llie order and general deportment, so far 
as observed, need but little criticism. Teachers seldom complain of mischievous 
or unruly boys. In tliis respect the schools have mostly been conducted upon 
tliose principles which produce harmony in the best family circles. In a few 
instances "suspension" has been resorted to, and always with a better effect than 
corporal punishment.— E. B. Thomas, Superintendent. 



DUTIES OP PARENTS AND CITIZENS. 

CitARLEsTowM.— RirBMfcii Vmialion. — For our schools lo be a complete snccesa, 
parents must interest themselves in the scbool work. As we look over the regis- 
ters of the various schools under our charge, how few names are written there 
which should be first on the list of visitors. We must not depend entirely upon 
the teachers to do the whole work of educating our children. But let all remem- 
ber that an occasional visit is very encouraging to botli teachers and scholars. — 
S. B,, Ho.tsiB, Jr., Saperiniendent. 

COVBHTRY.— Very few parents have been met in our visits in the school-rooms, 
which all must acknowledge does not speak well for us as a people. — ComitdUee. 

Cbanston. — InereoM in /ntej'esf.—Hespectlng the interest manifested in school 
matters by tbe purents and friends of the pupils, if wo are to judRe from what 
we have seen upon seveial closing days, and from what teachera in other districts 
upon similar occasions have informed us, we should aay that parental interest in 
school affairs is steadily increasing. 

This is a good indication. That the parents and friends should feel interested 
in the management of the schools is to be expected and desired, and is in fact of 
the highi'St importance, A short esperlence has taught us that the efflciency of 
the schools depends largely upon the sympathy and beany cooperation of par- 
ents; without these the best success in educational pursuits is not possible. 
When parents demand a good school, a good school is generally the result. The 
children, loo, are made more attentive and failhtul by the interest manifested in 
them by their parents, and the teacher is encouraged in her duties and aided in 
her efforts to maintain discipline; but when a lack of interest or an indifference is 
displayed, the scholars cannot be brought up to the liigbcst degree of excellence. 
If all parents were acquainted with the teacher or teachers, and in hearty coOpcr- 
so that the complaints of the children might not be so readily 
reely discussed too often in the presence of the child, and if a 
the teacher were held respecting the complaint and trouble, 
re be a grievance which could not be remedied satisfactorily 
g the efficiency and discipline of the school. — J. A. Lathau, 
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CruBBitLASD. — Co^eration. — It is hardly necessary to add. that iliere should 
be an entire unaaimity of sentiment and effort among tlie citizens of the different 
diatricts. Id cordlati; worthing together for the best interests of the schools, and 
that they should manifest it in such a way, tliat it will be plainly erideat to the 
faithful teacher, that he lias the moral support, sympathy and good will of tbe 
whole community. It is further desirable that there should be a hearty coopera- 
tion between the superintendent and tlie ti'ustcea in promoting tbe welfare and 
improvement of the schools, that they should consult together for that end, and 
tliai it should be the aim of both parties alike to secure and retain the best and 
most efficient teachers. —H. Murray, Jr., ^perintejident. 

JOHNBTOH. — Oodperatumof ParenU. — There ia no new thing that I can add upon 
(his subject; it is one of vital importance to the well being of any achooi. If 
tlie parent is antagonistic to the teacher, tlie scholar will at once perceive tlie 
fact, and will add to his hostility in such a way as to make sad havoc in the dis- 
cipline of tlie school-room; while an earnest cooperation on Ilie part of the parent 
will put tlie check upon the disposition of any scbolar wlio is disposed to subordi- 
nate the rules of liie school to his way of thinking. Perfect success depends 
upon coilperation, — W. A. Phillips, Saperiatendent. 

Lincoln. — Cooperation. — We desire to call attention to the value of cooperation 
in this work, on the part of trustees, parents and other citizens. This is an old 
story. But the importance of the subject justifles our constant reference to it. 
The common school ought to be— it is our aim to make it, bo far as our influence 
extends — not only an agency for teaching children the three li's, but also a 
"teacher of public virtue and a training-school of American cJtizensbip." Every 
citizen is therefore bound to be interested in our scliooia, and, aa far as possible, 
should help to make them good and elBcient. No one's influence ia so feeble as 
to be valueless. We urge citizens generally to become acquainted with the schools, 
at least in their own neighborhood, by personal inspection. This will encourage 
teachers and scholars, and make the people more intelligent judges of our schools. 
Oaiumitiee. 

Little Compton. — The citizens of some districts are showing more interest 
by more frequent visits to the schools. — A. M. Ricb, Superintendent. 

MiDDLBTOWN. — The One Thing Neednd. — The one thing moat needed to make 
our schools successful at the present day, is the hearty aympaChy and cooperation 
of the parents. Let us then visit and examine the schools for ourselves, as fre- 
quently as possible, and trust to the teacher as to the best methods of discipline 
instead of attempting to govern tlie scliool according to our own ideas,— J. Pkck- 
HAH, Vierk. 

North Kinostown.— r/ie Community Holds the Key to 8vectM.—ln taking a 
retrospective view of the school year just past, the well-wishers of the public 
schools will observe many things which will merit their commendation, while, at 
the same time, they must necessarily experience some disappointment. 

With all our modern methods and improved appliaocea it aeema to me that we 
have not yet reached the standard which it is possible to att^n. Not, perhaps, 
UiHt we are making less progress than the orher towns in tbe Slate in educational 
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matters, but there is evidently a something needed, a vitalizing element, to infuse 
greater vigor and sprighllinesB into the whole sjatem. Were I asked what this 
deficiency is, and how it mHf be remedied, T should appeal directly to the com- 
maaitj, to the people themselves. They hold the key lo all success. School offi- 
cers and'teachers may perform their duties, however conscientiously, and struggle 
for groat results, but unless they have the earnest cooperation of the public their 
efforts are unavailing. The greatest obstacle that educators have to contend With 
is the apathy or indiSercnce of parents. Our educational interests need a closer 
alliance with the people, and demand a warmer sympathy, a practical inSuence, 
that will give encouragement and stimulate to increased endeavors. 

But, is it possible for parents and others, not directly connected with school 
work, to be of practical beneSt in the management of schools? There can be no 
doubt of this, and there is no better way for Ihem to begin (o exert their inSu- 
ence than In making their presence felt in the scliool-room. The paucity of via- 
itoi-s' names In some of the school registers certainly admits of no adequate 
excuse. In nearly every district there are many parents who have never visited 
the school which their children attend. Fully alive to their children's welfare in 
every other particular, in this, the most momentous interest of their lives, they 
exhibit utter ludificrence and permit their moral and intellectual training to go 
on wltliout ever inquiring as to the kind or method of instruction employed. 

The presence of parents and friends in the school-room is an invaluable aid and 
almost indispensable to the highest success. It has a tendency to remove embar- 
rassment between teachers and scholars. It encourages the former and inspires 
the latter to honest emulation. Above all, it shows to the pupils that those who 
have their welfare most at heart are interested in their work; that they are con- 
tinually and eagerly watching their progress and are pleased with their success. 
If the parents would study their own and their children's greatest good, and be- 
stow more of their time and talents upon their education, it would have a speedy 
and salutary Influence upon the schools, and we might look forward to a health- 
ful reaction in our whole system of education. 

It is often surprising how little people know of the methods employed and the 
nature of the work performed in the school-room, but it is still more to be won- 
dered at that they not unfrequently condemn that of which they arc entirely 
ignorant. Valuable teachers and successful schools have been known to suffer 
from the censure of those whose only ground of knowledge has been hearsay or 
imagination. When parents and friends not only passively appreciate the ad- 
vantages of education, but evince the fullest solicitude in educational niatlers; 
when they learn from actual observation the work accomplished in the school- 
room, and give more largely of Iheir time, their talents and their Influence, can 
they rightly exercise their discretion in censure; and not until they make the 
schools a careful study, and properly encourage and advise, can they expect them 
to attain their highest usefulness. — D. 3. Baker, Jr., Superintendent. 

North Providence. — ffKte iinnye of Parental fffurf.— Success in the school- 
room depends largely upon the use of the right means, "and using them in the 
right way. Much, also, depends upon the manner in which teachers are sustained 
and encouraged in their labors in school work by the fathers and mothers of the 
pupils. By this, I mean that parents should occasionally visit the school, be- 
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come acquainted wilta Ihe leaclier, obserre his methods of teacbiog aod the man- 
ner in which Le does his work. Sympathy should be eiiended, each to the other, 
and a mutual cooperation in moulding the character of the children committed 
to their chargej little difficulties hetween teacher and scholar could be easily ad- 
justed, and the dignity of the teacher sustained. The parent would Ibea learn 
something of the duties and trials of the teacher's life, and that bis acts are de- 
serving of an Intelligent and impartial consideration. 

No one can for a moment doubt that good results would follow such a course. 
On the contrary, if the teacher flnda a prejudice against him, that bis work is 
criticised at a distance, and for the purpose of flnding fault, that in any little 
difficulties In school only one side of the question Is considered, 'and these little 
difBculties are made to assume mountainous proportions, his motives, however 
good, misinterpreted, notwithstanding his school work may be fully up to the 
standard required, he is fully aware of the disadvantages in the way of pro- 
ducing good results. The children who attend school are always the sufferers in 

If parents do not show the teacher that respect to which his profession entitles 
him, the children will soon learn, by such example, to disregard his counsels and 
wilfully disobey his requirements in the school-room. The children committed 
to our schools are from the homes of the rich and the poor, the high and the 
humble, and to them is to be entrusted, in a few years, the responsibilities of the 
nation, State and town. It is the duly of every citizen of the State and nation . 
to unite in the good work of preparing these children for the multifadous duties 
of life. 

The opportunity is offered, on every school-day of the year, for parents and 
others to judge wbuther school officers and teachers are doing their duty or not, 
and the fact Uiat so few avail themselves of the opportunity is a disturbing ele- 
ment to teachers and committee, and we think we are juslilied in the couciusion 
that the parent who does not meet and counsel with the teacher, encouraging him 
in his arduous duties, fails in good citizenship,— W. W. Wbioht, Superintendent. 

PiWTUCKET. — Parental St(jw»J«on.— There is probably nothing that would 
elevate the standard of behavior and scholarship higher, as there is certainly 
nothing that would be of greater assistance to the teachers in their woiii, than 
frequent visits to the school-rooms by the men and women of Pawtucket who 
ought to, and of course do, have the welfare and advancement of our town 
at heart. Particularly is this true of the outlying portions of the village. If a 
boy goes to school for forty weeks and never sees his father or'mother in school 
hours, is it strange it at length he comes to think that perhaps, after all, school 
is not of very much account anyway; or that, having arrived at such a conclu- 
sion, he very soon takes the next logical step and becomes a truant? Very much 
is said nowadays about the "Quincy" method and the usefulness of "super- 
visors " How would it do to introduce the " Pawtucket " method, and have the 
superviiiion performed, in part at least, by fathers and mothers and others di- 
rectly interested? One thing Is very certain. The ideal school-room, the perfect 
teacher and the symmetrical course of study, all good and desirable though they 
may be, will not turn out a well educated boy or girl, unless the parenta of that 
hoy or girl cooperate with the teacher, and unless the training of the six hours ui 
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school Is continued and supplemented during the eighWen hours cut of tt. There 
has been in the last year an improvemenl in visiting schools, H8 nompared with 
sdme jeara, but there haa not been, (and statistics will show it,) otw visit where 
there should have been one hundred. We drive up to our water works fre- 
quently and refresh our eyes with a view of the surrouoding country — should we 
not as frequently visit our brain work*, and see the lay of the land tUereabouta. — 
F. Sherman, Chairman. 

PoBTSUOUTH. — Some Infiuencei, — In a town possessing the natural advantages 
tliat Portsmouth does, with its good and pleasantly located school-bouses and its 
very litieral appruprlaiion of money, there can be no good reason why wc should 
not have the very best public schools in the country, and yet we do not get them. 
We do not get a full and fair return for the money expended. We believe the 
principal cause of this failure is the utier lack of interest and cooperation on the 
part of the people and their agents with teachers and schools. 

If we want good schools we must give our children a certain amount of train- 
ing at home. The success or failure of our schools very largely depends on the 
home influences. We ought not to expect our teachers to make good and obedi- 
ent scholars of children that are allowed to be ungovernable and vicious at home. 
We must iustil into their minds the necessity of being truthful and honest, to 
respect tlicir teachers and parents, and above all to practice temperance and 
morality. In so doing we shall confer a lasting benefit to society and build up 
our schools, and lay the sure foundation of a useful life and an honorable old 
age.— J. C000E8HALI,, GUTk. 

I{icHM0ND. — Bmvlation a Duty. — In our eagerness to reap rich harvests from 
our fields, factories aud trade let us not lose sight of our higher opportunties. 
Some of the other towns possess superior school facilities. We can not afford 
to be without tliem. I hope to see the time when Richmond shall not be sur- 
passed by her sister towns in educational facilities. May the day soon come 
when all the districts see that their interests arc common, and join in an edu- 
cational movement that shall lift our town to that proud eminence that it is her 
privilege to occup3'.— H, N. Phiij.ip8, Superiniendent. 

SciTUATB. — It seems to me that too little interest is manifested by parenis in 
the schools throughout the town. 

It isanoticeabiefaoi,tliat but very few visits have been made during the year by 
those sending scholars. It is their privilege, and duty as well, to acquaint them- 
selves with Ihe Working condition of the schools, which can only be done by 
visiting tliem personally. Money spent in the public sciiools should be regarded 
as any other investment and should be cared for with equal zeal. Frequent vis- 
itations inspire confidence and ambition in the pupil. District officers should 
-"•""'"'>'" ''lat it is an imperative Autg devolving upon them. 

les happens that discordant elements arise in a district, the real cause 
ay be somewhat obscure; oftentimes tiie teacher may be at fault, 
the parents; be that as it may. it should be the aim of all to conciii- 
:ian widen the breach, and look with a good degree of lenience upon 
faults, and lessen rather than magnify them. Pi-ejudice should have 
ipou the mind when called upon to discriminate concerning such 
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grievances. The welfare of the school should take possessioD of the judgment 
and displace all petty jealousy. Actuated by such principlei we could hope for 

better schools and less aectional discord. — C. K. Clarkb, Superintendent. 

South Kinostown. — PiMic Inttrttt. — Wo need more real interest in our 
schools. Parents should mate it a point to visit the schools regularly, and show 
in this way their interest io the ndvaocenieDt of the schools; it is encouragement 
to both pupils and teachers. Muny of the schools have scarcely a visitor, except- 
ing the school iifflcers. 

To do the best work our schools require more than the pecuniary support from 
the districts. Let each parent take the proper interest in the schools and we 
shall much sooner have a school system that will bring our schools up to a stand- 
ard that bey are capable of attaining. 

If the people were thoroughly conversant, from their personal observation, 
w lb the manner in which their schools were conducted, Ihey would better 
app c a e be wants of tlie schools and could understand the advantage to be 
ga ned □ adoption the system to which I have already alluded. — C. £. Fasdn, 
8 p n ndenl. 

Warrbn, — Evil Effects of Parentiil Neglect, — No one for a moment can doubt 
the beneficial results of parental coUporation, nor the baleful inQuence upon the 
school of a lack of it. There should be a personal acquaintance between parent 
and teacher, and a sympatliy extended each to the other, ia the important work 
they are called upon to perform, in moulding the character of the children com- 
mitted (0 tbeir charge. 

It is too frequently the cose that parents, especially the fathers of pupils, en- 
tirely neglect the school, and, from experience, the committee are juHtifled in 
saying, that but very few fathers of pupils liave entered any school in town for 
many years. 

When we reflect that it is to tlie fathers that we almost entirely look for the 
material support of our schools, and largely for the moral support, which is so 
necessary to their succuss, the question becomes pertinent: How can they Intel- 
ligently consider the needs of our schools, the quality of the work there accom- 
plished, or the dilllculties the teacher every day encounters and overcomes? The 
answer follows, necessarily: Tbey can not and do not. As a consequence, the 
teacher is misunderstood, his work unappreciated, and small difficulties between 
him and bis pupils exaggerated to assume large proportions. This could be rem- 
edied if parents would more frequently visit the schools, learn something of their 
working and mauagement, and become acquainted with their teachers. Then 
would they learn something of the duties and trials of the teacher's life, and ihey 
would also learn that in case of trouble between teacher and pupil it would be 
wiser and more just to examine both sides of the matter, than it ia to place Im- 
plicit confidence in the representations of the pupil, and then condemn the 
teacher without further examination. Parents have a right to expect a kind and 
sympathetic discipline tor their children, but they ought not to encourage them 
in defying the teacher's authority, or condemn the teacher in their presence. On 
the other band, the teacher has a right to encouragement and sympathy from the 
parent, or, at least, to an intelligent and Impartial consideration of his acts. 
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DiSculltes between teachers and pupils can be easilj removed by a proper 
course, tbe dignity of the teacher sustained, the rights of the pupil conserved, 
and the school strengthened in Us influence for good, — Committee. 

Warwick.— Parent*. — There is one point of school visitation wbich no official 
supervision can meet. This Is visitation by parents. No official interest can take 
the place of the interest in the schools which every parent should feel. And this 
is a point in reference to which all teachers have much feeling. His official 
responsibility to the school committee of course makes him desirous of giving sat- 
isfaction in those quarters. But lie is most sensitive as to the approval of tiio 
parents of the children he is teaching. If they never como to see what is done 
at school how can they intelligently approve! And what right have they to dis- 
approver Such visiting is Inspiriting at once to teacher and pupils, and it helps 
tbe latter in overcoming a natural diffidence whicb hinders most scholars from 
doing their best when any one besides their school-mates or their teacher is pres- 
ent. — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 

Westerl v.— General SetponnbUity.—TiifA the youth of our land should be 
properly educated, no one will deny; but this cannot be fully accompliithed with- 
out the earnest sympathy and hearty coOperaiion of all. However much we may 
differ, or however we may feel in regard to other matters of public concern, we 
should occupy no doubtful position upon this subject, which so closely bears 
upon the future welfare of our country. Let all the people of this republic he as 
perfectly educated as is possible, for its very existence ilepends upon the virtue 
and Intelligence of the luaBsea. While our schools compare more than favorably 
with other schools In the State, we would not have you think they are perfect. 
There is yet great room for improvement, and this improvement can be best ob- 
tained by tbe parents Interesting themselves in tbe education of their children. 
Let your children be regular and punctual in attendance upon the schools, see to 
it that they receive the full benellt for tbe expenditures made in their behalf, and 
that they know the cost and worth of an education. 

We should at all times have the teacher to understand that we are ready and 
willing to join with and assist him in the discharge of those essential duties 
which no good teacher can or will neglect. And we should assure the children, 
by frequent visitation upon the schools, that we have a vital Interest In them 
and in their studies, and that we desire for them a pure and superior insti'Uction. 
8. H. Ciioss, Clerk. 

I have visited all tlie schools in the town, as re<iuired by law, and as much oft- 
ener as the best interests of the cause seemed to demand. It is my Impression 
that in moat of the districts, had tlie work of the teacher been heartily seconded 
by parents nnd others, results more gratifying would have been obtained. The 
patrons of our schools should not be satisfied with any hearsay account of the 
schools. To form a just opinion and estimate of the work and its results, it is 
necessary that you visit and examine for yourselves the schools In your respective 
districts. Every just and proper effort should be put forth that will aid in ad- 
vancing the best Interests of the schools, and we should encourage by precept 
and example every effort of the teacher to elevate the character and standnrd of 
bis work. These arc interests of the utmost importance to you, and as you love 
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those whom God has committed to your care, look well to their moral, as well as 
their intellectual, culture; be not content with the mere ordioary or common-place 

attainments in either.— D. Smith, Superintendent. 



EDUCATION. 



BkistoI/. — M-Venlennial Annivertary — Progreu of Edueatwn. — The Bi-Centen- 
nial anniveraftry of the settlement of Bristol occurred September 34, 1880. It is 
gratifying to witness the progress which has been made in the public schools of 
this town. The founders of Bristol gave special attention to popular edncation, 
and made valuable land grants for its maintenance, and their sons and successors 
have well sustained the example thus early set before them. For more than one 
hundred and fifty years the schools were cheerfully sustained, in whole or in 
part, by those who attended. As late as 1832 the committee was instructed to 
demand of each scholar able to pay it, a small sum of money for bouks and fuel, 
not exceeding tweuty-five cents, to be paid before he could be entitled to a seat 
for the term. This act remained in force until 1867, since which time the schools 
have been free. The school buildings, which in those early days were of a plaiu 
type and usually much straitened for room, have been succeeded by modern 
structures, culminating, in 1873, in the Byfield building, which, in style of archi- 
tecture, internal arrangements nnd various appointments, is a great ornament to 
the (own, and one o( the finest educational buildings in the State. 

In nothing, perhaps, is the progress of the public schools more clearly manifest 
than in the enlarged course of study. During the first century and a half of our 
history this was confined almost exclusively to primary education, qualifying 
pupils for ordioary business life. The fathers looked forward to the time when 
greater privileges would be enjoyed. That day has dawned upon u«. The course 
of studies has now expanded so as to embrace, under favorable circumstances, 
tbe higher branches of mathematics, such as algebra, geometry, surveying, navi- 
gation, also chemistry, natural philosophy and tbe ancient languages, sufficient to 
enter college. 

Among those who have enjoyed the advantages of the scbools of tbie town are 
such men as Ht. Rev, Benjamin B. Smith, D. D., Bcnicr Bishop of tbe Protestant 
Episcopal Church; Itt. Rev. M. A. DeWolf Howe, D. D,, Bishop of Centra! 
■ Pennsylvania; Rev. Prof. J. Lewis Diman, D. D., late of Brown University; 
Rev. S. P. Upham, D. D., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, and many 
others who have risen to prominence. For six generations the public schools of 
Bristol have shed an ever-widening influence in qualifying its youth for the suc- 
cessful accomplishment of the voyage of life. The third century of her history 
dawns upon her, finding these fountains of knowledge more vigorous than at any 
previous period. It also finds them free (o all classes, and including the free use 
of text-books, which are furnished by the town, "so that a scholar may go 
through tbe whole course, from the first year in the primary to the last year in 
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the higU school, without the direct outlay of a single ceDt," The past has done 
well; its record is glorious. It bears to us high aloft the bauner of the public 
schools, and bids us C!in7 it forward, marked with the progress of the present, 
to the on-coming years, for the benefit of future generations.— W, V. Morrison, 
Chairman. 

Bekrillville.— TTSdi i» an Mceellent Educattonf — Concerning what is, and 
should be, taught in our schools, recalls to mind what the late Edward Everett 
said on the subject of education. It is worthy the consideration of e^ery teacher. 
'■ To read the English language well, to write with dispatch a neat, legible hand, 
and be master of the first four rules of arithmetic, so as to dispose of at once, 
with accuracy, evny question of figures which comes up in practice, I call a 
good education; and if you add the ability to write pure grammatical English, I 
regard it as an excellent education. These are the tools. Tou can do much 
with them, but you are helpless without them. They are the foundation, and 
unless you begin with these, all your Qashy attainments, a little geology, and all 
other ologies and osopbies are ostentatious rubbish." — A. F. Mowrt, Supt. 

Little Compton. — That public education is the only guaranty of public peace 
and prosperity, has grown to be an axiom with our wisest statesmen. Washing- 
ton said that in a government controlled by public oplaion the only guaranty of 
stability is an intelligent public opinion. And the only means of securing public 
intelligence is public education. 

Thomas JeSerson held that it was an impossibility for a nation to be both 
ignorant and free. 

President Garfield, in his recent inaugural, said: " The voters of the Union, 
upon whom hang the destinies of the government, can transmit their sovereign 
authority to no successors but the coming generation of voters. If that genera- 
tion comes to its inheritance blinded by ignorance and corrupted by vice, the fall 
of the Hepublic will be certain and remediless." 

These are tlie words of true and far-sighted patriots. And as such, they can- 
not be too deeply graven on the minds of all who have anything to do with 
shaping the character of that generation which will so soon take the places we 
now occupy. 

To awaken an abiding interest in the cause of education is the only safe means 
of securing public action, whether it be in the district meeting, the town meet- 
ing, or the halls of Btate and national legislation. Spasmodic zeal or party strifes 
are not the means by which popular education and morality are advanced. 

A proper knowledge of the subject will always secure the desired interest. 
Indifference is the sure proof of ignorance. — A. M. Ricb, Superintendent. 

Newport.— .a^er* High School.— Poat-Oraduate Education.—l have learned 
with much pleasure that the association for study and mutual improvement 
among the lady graduates of the school, to which I made allusion in my last re- 
port, has continued its unostentatious but very commendable work, with increased 
numbers. The interest of its members has been such as to warrant frequent 
evening meetings in addition to the regular sessions. The study of the present 
year has been given to French History and Literature, and to modem English 
writers. Among the very pleasaotest results, to me personally, of the work 
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which tbe school has tbuB far done, ia the volunWry testimony ot obaerriDg per. 
sons, that to its inSuence may be traced an increasiiig interest in substantial liter- 
ature on tbe part of our thougiitful youog people. I have watched tbe progreBB 
of this associatioD with special interest, and believe it may be verj useful in 9up- 
plcraeuting the direct work of the school. The education of the young girls at 
graduation is necessarily technical, and they are just ready to begin to apply 
their training to tbe building up of a liberal culture. If tbey fall at once into 
a pleasant relation with those who have advanced a liltle farther than they, sTod 
Stand ready to take them Into a profitable companionabip in lines of study for 
which their own enthusiasm is well kindled. It is a happy circumstance. — F. W. 
TiLTON, Head Matter. 

Ediuation a lAfi Work. — Education comprehends all that series of instruction 
and discipline which is Intended to enlighten the understanding, correct the tem- 
per, and form the manners and habits of youth, and fit them for usefulness In 
their future stations in life. True education is not distinctive, but rather aims 
to the harmonious development of tbe facilities, and their exercise in practice and 
application. It may be said to begin in infancy and end in this life only at its 
close. Activity is fine of tbe instincts of childhood. Produetiee activity is the 
corner stone of object teaching. 

Said Fellenberg — "Experience has taught me that indolence in young per- 
sona is so directly opposite to their natural disposition to activity, that unless it is 
the consequence of bad education, it is almost Invariably connected with some 
constitutional defect. It was the opinion of Pestalozzl, an opinion which has 
ever since his day been gaining ground, that education of some kind should be- 
gin from tbe cradle. Whoever has watched with any discernment the open-eyed 
gaze of the infant at surrounding objects, knows well that education does begin 
thus early, whether we intend it or not; and that these Sogerings and mouihings 
of everything that it can lay bold ot, are the Brat steps in tbe series which ends in 
the discovery of unseen planets, the Invention of calculating engines, the produc- 
tion of great paintings, or the composition of sympbonies and operas." 

Well would it be for the future man or woman if parent and teacher were to 
study the bent or inclination of the young mind, and tlien, direct it In its search- 
ing for light and truth; and yet, tbe direction should be so kindly, so gently 
given, that the child may feel the pleasure of discovery and investigation. Telling 
is not teaching. Herbert Spencer says: " In education the process of self-devel- 
opment should be encouraged to the fullest extent. Children should be led to 
make their own investigations and to draw their own inferences. They should be 
(oW as little as possible, and Induced to ditcover as much as possible. Any piece 
of knowledge which tbe pupil has himself acquired, any problem which he has 
himself solved, becomes by virtue of the conquest much more thoroughly his, 
than it else could be." 

Primary Work.— Haw important then that the primary school should be di- 
rected by wise, careful, earnest and sympathetic teachers. 

Certainly it Is the most important In tbe course, for there tbe foundation of 
learning is laid. 

If tbe foundation be imperfect, upon what shall the superstructure rest? 

Yet we may state, that all the grades are but primary grades merging one into 
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the other and even through the ripe experiences of life. All &re essential. The 
grammar school cannot say to the primary, " I have no need of thee," nor can 
the high school say *the same of any of lover grade, for it is upon these that its 
establishment or contiauance depends. 

But the system, so connected and well joined together, should not be distinct- 
ive or mechanical in any of ita parts. But may not the attempt to bring all of 
each grade up to the same standard, have a tendency to make the work mechan- 
ical! All minds are not alike, all can nol bt made eUike, and tlie attempt to make 
them so, even in the short steps of a school course, will csuse both extremes 
to ButFer; the one, because of hindrances consequent upon such attempt, the 
other, because of the pressure brought to bev and the effort to do, what in this 
case the mind cannot do, and thus the whole school be robbed of the brightest 
and best part of school life — inltrest and attractiveness. 

The classes of any school or grade should not feel (hat the end or object of 
study is to pass to the next higher, but in each there should be such liberality and 
breadth in its range, as to interest and attract study and investigation from the 
opening to the dote of each school year. 

It is a mistake also for any class or individual to have the idea that " we have 
learned all that there la to be learned in that grade." They may have taken the 
required course, may pass well the required examination, but so long as they 
hold to that idea, whether while in the course or at its close, they are uot b^ng 
educated, nor have they been cducaled. 

The earnestness and enthusiasm of those schools whose teachers are enabled 
by abundance of apparatus at hand to awaken and continue the interest of the 
pupils in their sludieD and work, prove the truth of these principles. 

How imperative the need, then, of continuing this interest through all the 
grades by supplying the material with which to work and so open new avenues 
to larger fields of investigation. 

We trust that such a wise course will be followed, that our children shall not 
only be recipients of instruction as laid down in the course, but be carefully 
guided and wisely directed mentally and morally, in order that they may attain 
to that true education that kindly recognizes the rights of all classes and condi- 
tions, that is mindful of the feelings and interests of others, that places »e{f low- 
eat in the scale, and that desires the great end of existence to be attained, the 
elevation of the entire human race to know the whole mission of life — our duty 
to God and to man.— T. H. Ci.4RKB, Superintendent. 

Fhovidbncb. — The elevation of character and advancement of prospects due 
to the education diffused in this community by its free schools are not likely to 
he overestimated. 

The time has, however, gone by for indefinite congratulation upon the results 
of popular education. 

The attitude of public opinion is rather critical than otherwise, and the com- 
mittee recognize that their report is less expected to answer the question, " Have 
we done well?" than the question, " Have we done the best?" 

The responsibility conferred by authority finds its natural limit in opportunity. 
In a city like our own the opportunity for attaining satisfactory results in educo' 
tion is exceptionally good. Our citizens are intelligent and prosperous, and thus 
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fltud to desire, and to afford, the beat, The city itaaXt is large enough to com- 
mand all essential resources, yei not so large as to require centralized management 
for its schools. It has, tbereFore, the advantage of an actually representative 
school committee, tvho bring to the conduct of the schools that variety in coua 
sel which ts the safeguard of open questions, and that disinterestedness seldom 
found in organizations whose authority is fionl or whose services are remunerated. 
The opportunity being thus favorable, the responsibility is proportionately great. 
This is the standpoint from which the details of the woric of education should 
be examined and suggestions of further progress sought. 

The Ol^ect of Education. — The intention ot education is to help the individual 
to adjust himself In the best possible manner to the requirements of life. The 
first duty of education is toward such ot life's requirements as are inexorable and 
unvarying. Neither intellectual nor manual accomplishments are the sole or 
chief objects of education. The importance of health and character precedes 
that of acquirement, as the Importance of the foundation precedes that of the 
structure. While adequate education looks to the preservation of health. Its 
work iu respect to character becomes actively formative. Children are to be, 
and will be, moulded by education. So susceptible are they to impressions that 
every influence of the school-room becomes a process in determining the type of 
certain human beings. It follows that the influences proper to exert are those 
which correspond with the qualities that society most esteems, such as truthful- 
neos, unselfiahnesa, courage, modesty, reverence. These and the reverse traits 
are constantly operating in children's lives, and are by means of education to be 
repressed, encouraged or controlled. Far more than the memory these traits de- 
mand training. Far less than any other science can morals bo taught as a theory. 
The habits of selecting and renouncing, ol perceiving the good and choosing it, 
of perceiving the bad and letting It alone, are acquired by repeated impressions, 
by directed experiences and by continual example. The customs of a primary 
school should allow for manifestations of temperament, and by thus furnishing 
an opportunity for moulding character, supplement (he work which, though per- 
taining of right to the home, must not be ignored In the educational plan of the 
State. 

What Oonttilutet an Education. — Those things which should be taught furnish 
a legitimate ground for diversity of opinion. Inlelleclual acquirements alone do 
not constitute education. Neither do indastrial acquirements alone constitute 
education. That educates, as has been well said, which calls out varied eftorts 
of Intelligence and will. To this result, accurate, thorough and self-reliant work 
is indispensable, and success is assured in proportion as the hand, the eye and 
the brain are trained to intelligent ccoperalion. The means selected for this 
training must depend somewhat upon the conditions found in a community. 
Here in Providence we have at present an over-supply ot brain- workers — girls 
seeking to teach, boys seeking to be clerks, accountants and the like — with a de- 
ficiency in skilled manual and technical labor. Our free-school system is logi- 
cally the agent through which the balance between supply and demand may be 
adjusted. — Committer. 

Prot/reai.— The present is preeminently an age of progress. In no epoch of 
the past have the boundaries of knowledge been so enlarged or the researches of 
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science been ao profound and successful as during llie last fifty yeara. In every 
department tlie progress has been unprecedented, far Burpasaing the boldest an- 
ticipations of the moat renowned acientiat. Had any one predicted fifty years 
ago the wonderful results that have been obtained by the application of steam, 
or by the InveDtion of the telegraph, the telephone, the phonograph and the mi- 
crophone, they would have been deemed wild enthusiasts or fanciful dreamers. 

But the ardent aearchera after truth have been bo elated and encouraged with 
what they have already discovered, that, not content to confine their inquiries to 
that which is unknown and within the reach of the human faculties, they have 
advanced far into the cloud-land of speculation, disregarding the obvious truth that 
there are sublime mysteries in nature that lie far beyond the reach of the highest 
cultured intellect These bold and self-conSdent speculators, ignoring the fact 
that all true science must have for its basis mental and physical truths, attested 
by consciousness and verified by experience, they have been floundering in the 
bogs of metaphysics, weaving webs of the moiit subtile sophistry, pursuing gor- 
geous phantoms that their own prolific brains have created, which have no other 
support but bold assertion and baseless assumption. These theories, based on a 
kind of metaphysical algebra whh unknown quantities that cannot be defined, 
have often been advocated nnd adorned by such a wealth of learning as to capti- 
vate and mislead the scientific student. 

One of the moat eminent of these bold theorists, after spending years in elabo- 
rating and explicating bis system in eighteen huge folio volumes, compl^ned, at 
the close of life, that there was only one man living who understood his system, 
and he didn't. 

A reaction is already manifest among the earnest seekers after truth, and they 
are beginning seriously to inquire what is truth, and what are its criteria, and 
what is the basis of true science, and wjiat are the limits of the human fac- 
ulties? A similar spirit of speculating and theorizing is rife in the lower depart- 
ments of education. 

Not content in correcting what is defective and faulty in the old system of in- 
struction, and substituting wiser and improved methods, that have been carefully 
tested by experiment, there are those who would discard everything that i»old, 
without regard to any intrinsic excellence it may contain. As railroads and steam 
cars have taken the place of turnpikes and slow coaches, they confidently imag- 
ine that the time has come when similai changes can and ought to be made in all 
our educational processes. They seem to think that the Divine injunction, " To 
prove all things, and [o hold fast that which is good," has lost much of ila orig- 
inal wisdom, and is ill-adapted to the progressive spirit of the age. 
A True and a Falie Saisrux. — That there have been many and important im- 
modea and methods of imparting instruction in the last fifty years 
itioned, and that there ia need of sU!l greater improvement, all 
Ls the philosophy of the youthful mind In its earliest developments 
' understood, wiser and more rational methods of culture will un- 
dopted. 

da of education and in our school reports, many of which are able 
, almost every topic relating to education has been considered and 
have been elucidated. Also in the frequent gatherings of teacb- 
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era to compare the reaulta of eiperieoce nnd to discueB great practical probtema, 
valuablu inforniatioD is sometimeB gaioed to aid and facilitate coDllnued progress. 
But whilst these sources of iDformatioa abound, there Is needed a wise discrimi- 
nation to distlogulsb what U true, rational and practical, from what is crude and 
visionary, and has no other reason for its adoption but the bold assertion of 
some vain theorist who has seldom visited a school-room. 

Our yuuDg and ineiperionced teachers, who resort to these fountains of knowl- 
edge In the confident oxpectalion of obtaining superior wisdom, are often misled 
by the novelties and crudities that are aJrocated with Buch a parade of learning, 
and through their inability to Judge wisely may be aptly compared to the adven- 
turers In Bolomon's fleet that wont to Tarshish — while some brought back gold 
and sliver, others brought home nothing but apes and peacocks. 

What Education ShaU Iht SchooU JkmMf— Our public schools will, and must, 
necessarily reSect and embody the true sentiments of the people in regard to the 
paramount value of education. Where there la apathy or indifference toward 
our free schools, they cannot be brought to a high degree of excellence. The mo- 
tive power lies wholly in the people. We might as well expect that the machinery 
that now turns out our beautiful fabrics would move without steam or water 
power, as that wa can maintain schools of high character In a community where 
they are regarded as of secondary Importapcc, or with comparative Indifference. 
That a sound, practical education and a general intelligence in all classes. Is fun- 
damental and absolutely necessary to the maintenance of a free government, 
social order, and the enjoyment of civil, social and Individual rights, has been 
emphatically urged with all the eloquence and wisdom of stutesmen and phllnn- 
thropists. These vital truths have been so often, and with such deep earnestness, 
expreased, that they seem to have, in no small degree, lost their power over the 
public mind, and are regarded by many as idle trulsma. 

It is unnecessary, and it would be of but Uttie avail, to repeat the all-Important 
considerations that have been presented on this subject. The education that is 
now needed and demanded for all classes Is such an education as will best fit each 
and every individual for life's work and life's duties In the varied apheroa and 
conditions in which they will find iholr proper place. This Is the great problem 
of the age. There is none that appeals with such force to every benevolent and 
patriotic heart, or that demands such wisdom to solve as this. It Is evident, in 
the flrst place, that there must be a deep and abiding interest in this subject in 
every parent and in every friend of humanity. There must be active and united 
cooperation. All must strive harmoniously and liberally to secure the grand ob- 
ject in view. Tlie constant and only aim should be to improve and to elevate our 
schools by the adoption of the wisest and best methods of instruction that have 
been found to bo the most auccossful. Whatever is excellent and praiseworthy 
should bo approved and judiciously commended, and whatever is defective 
should, after careful criticism, be pointed out and corrected. 

Induitrial Educaiion. — In order tliat tlie very best facilities of practical instruc- 
tion may be furnished to all classes, I would earnestly recommend that a room 
be opened in our high school building for a class of pupils who might enter wiih 
lower qualifications and pursue those branches of study that specially tit them 
for the vocation tlicy Intend to follow when leaving school. Such a class would 
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b« the be^natng of an Industrial or techntcal school, which is now Imperatlvelj 
demanded to meet the locreaatng wants of the public. The pupiU joining such 
a class should be specially and thoroughly taught in the elomuntary principles of 
the mechanic ai'ts, the laws of trade, and in all kinds of mercantile and commer- 
cial tranaactioDS; and, more particularly, in drawing and its application to all 
the varied industries In which so many of our youth will bood be engaged. By 
the opening of such a room In our high school, but little additional expense will 
be required. It will not be necessary to change the grades of out Bcbools in the 
least, but will afford an opportunity to such pupils as wish to complete their edu- 
cation at an earlier period, and also to pursue such studies and such only as will 
best prepare them in the shortest time for their intended avocation. Were such 
faciliUes afiorded, parents would be iDclined, more frequently than they now are, 
to study the natural tastes and talents of their children, and would choose for 
them such a sphere of active life as would be best suited to their tastes and 
natural capacity. To educate a child without any specific object, is to overlook 
the noblest aim of life. 

EviUof Tttiteraey. — It is sometimes urged that It Is not just and equitable to tax 
the property of the rich and those who have no children to educate the children 
of the poor. But what security is there of life and property without a moral 
and intelligent community? And bow soon would capital lose its value where 
there wore not skill and intelligence to use it? Our youth will soon become 
active citizens and legislators, and will direct and control our municipal affairs. 
Bow great, then, is the responsibility of those who are to decide [he future. 

It Is a well known and admitted fact that there is often, in ignorant masses, 
and In those who have received only a partial or defective education, a volcanic 
force that is ever gaining strength, and unless seasonably checked will, sooner 
or later, burst forth In all Its latent fury, with its wide-spread desolation and 
ruin. Because these fearful consequences are remote and not apparent, they ex- 
cite but little alarm. An education that docs not bring the lower nature into the 
subjection and control of the higher, and make It the instrument and expression 
of the higher, fails of its highest and Its noblest purpose. 

We may go to our State Farm and there examine Into the causes, remote and 
near, that have brought together so many objects of sympathy and compassion, 
and we shall find that a very large per cent, of the whole number have, through 
ignorance or a defective education, violated the fundamental laws of being, and 
are now receiving the penalty. The law of heredity ia an inflexible law. It Is 
not ouly a revealed truth, but one confirmed by history and extended observation, 
that the faults and sins of parents are visited upon the children even to the 
third and fourth generation. 

If we were to make a careful examination and estimate of the cost of these be- 
nevolent, penal and reformatory institutions, and the necessary police reguls. 
tions, and compare the cost with wbat we are paying for our free schools, every 
thoughtful and reflective mind would be amazed at the result. Bo long as there 
are such large numbers growing up in ignorance or with a defective education, 
the sad results will Inevitably follow, — D. Leach, Bup^ntendent. 

"RicaufysTi.—Bdueation a Neeeuity to a Free Goterntnetit. — Education is the 
foundation and stability of all our cherished institutions. Monarchlal govern- 
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tnents are founded upon educ&tion for the few, and ignorance for the maases. 
To Bucti a goverament universal education is a continual menace. To a govem- 
ment like ours the free public achool Is its surest safeguard. Into the bands of 
the youth of today will fall the control of public affairs In a tew years. The 
ability to sometime cast an Intelligent ballot should be one of the ambitions of 
every boy. Witliout a proper education and broad and liberal Information, this 
can rarely be done. The town to-day holds in its hands the key to the destinies 
of the future. The matter is in the itands of the taxpayers of our town. With 
them rests tbe privilege, and with them also rests the responsibility. — B. N. 
FHTLLirR, Superiatendeitt. 

"Wxim&iii.— Education a Progremvt Wrrrk. — Inasmuch as no system of education 
can as yet be considered perfected, and tbe minds of the best educators are ever 
on the alert to detect frcsb means for rendering our schools more efficient, we 
should be unwise to suffer old usages, however excellent in one generation, to 
become so crystalliiwd as to resist all change in tbe direction of improvement. 
However ardently we may admire a system of public instruction that has exhib- 
ited so many manifest bencQcent results upon our social life and among the fore- 
most men of [be nation, still, it should be our steadfast aim to search for light in 
every direction where other methods are being put to the test of trial and criti- 
cism, and moat cordially welcome any means which may enhance the value and 
influence of our schools. It is only through a rigid scrutiny of tbe working of 
ODr plan of education that we can discover its possible defects or see our way 
elear to more effective methods, and we should begrudge no effort to rid our sys- 
tem of whatever is in any degree an incumbrance upon its usefulness so soon as 
we can find another and better way. The official in whose hands Is placed the 
guardianship of our school interests, or the teacher set apart for the sacred duly 
of training our youth in knowledge, good morals and right habit9 of thought, is 
but poorly meeting the grave responsibility devolving upon him, whenever he 
settles down to the conviction that the best has already been found and that all 
change must inevitably prove detrimental. While we should ever guard against 
undue eagerness in adopting novel measures still untried, and In inaugurating 
mere experiments, we should nevertheless always seek to widen our range of 
vision and strive for an intelligent and judicious remodeling of our system 
wherever it reveals its weak points. 

Vaiue of Bevietet. — That pupil is not well educated who has not learned to take 
tin interest in questions of vital practical moment outside the prescribed tasks of 
the class-room, and to follow out lines of investigation on his own account. No 
more is school work accomplishiug its true end when the pupil is suffered to 
advance from one grade to another and leave subjects once passed over entirely 
behind. Constant and compreheuslve review should be the policy of school 
work. The moat elementary principles in education should be constantly 
brought up and freshened during the entire course, for tliese are the things tbe 
pupil will find most essential In practical life, Tbe fact that a scholar has left 
one grade and passed to another should never be taken as an indication that be 
has forever left the work of that grade behind. The memory needs to be coo- 
stantty revived with reference to those things which lie at the very foundation 
of an education, and witliout which any polish of culture will be scarcely more 
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than a tftlse and empty sliow. We cannot go back too often to first principles. — 
W. N. AcKLET, Superintendent. 

WooHsocKBT — Mental Training. — Methods. of Waching are now being discussed 
with a mental vigor and liealth fulness, hitherto unparalleled in the history of edu- 
cation. No general agreement, however, has thus far been the result. The old 
alphabet method of dividing words into syllables, and learning the sounds thereof, 
has been more universally employed in the paat than any other, but the great ma- 
jority of our model teachei's have already discarded it as impracticable. The 
phonetic system, while it is built upon a scientific basis, and has the support of the 
most distinguisheil philologists in the world, nevertheless necessitates the learn- 
ing of two alphabets instead of one, accompanied by a needless confusion of 
ideas in the minds of ordinary pupils. Its universal use is predicted by only a 
few, although its claims are persistently urged from many of our hic^hest scats of 
learning. The word method, though not intentionally tauglil in any of our 
schools, is nevertheless the only successful way to teach the large element of 
foreign children in most of our primary schools. The great majority first 
learn English words, by regarding them as signs of ideas, and in no other way 
can they make a beginning in the art of reading. The wisest teachers, how- 
ever, will consider the needs of their pupils, and adnpl themselves to their wants; 
while on the other hand, it is after all good teaching, Instead of methods, which 
accomplishes the most in the work of instructing our youth. But when once a 
child has learned to read, his future mental training depends upon one of two 
things. First, whether he will allow himself to be governed and for the most 
part controlled by a competent teacher, or, in the second place, whether he shall 
be allowed to become his own intellectual guide. If, as in the majority of cases, 
the latter method is adopted, there is but little doubt as to the course which be 
will choose. Sensationalism is the order of the day. Consequently novels are 
more attractive than history, and the huge wood cuts representing duels, robber- 
ies and elopements, which adorn the pages of many of our popular weeklies, 
are more desirable at five cents a copy, than an illustrated edition of Longfellow 
or Shakspeare at fifty cents or two dollars n number. Cheap fiction is demoral- 
izing the majority of our children, and wherever we are aware of its pernicious 
influences, we can contribute to their future welfare no greater good, than by 
urging against it our earnest protest. If a confirmed mania for novel reading 
is the highest result to be acquired, and the natural out-come of all our earnest 
endeavors to secure the grandest menial training which is possible, well may we 
shudder at the future prospects of our children. ~-E. E. Thomas, fSuperinUndent. 



EDUCATIONAL MEETINGS. 

HOPKIKTON.— A special meeting was held September lst,Jn the school-bouse at 
Rockville. A full board was present, also the Slate Commissioner of Public 
Schools. Tbc exercises were opened by Commissioner Stockwell, in a shoit 
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Bpeech, pertaining to the value or examiDatlonB, followed by an oral exercise on 
Language, by the Chairman. After this the most of the examinations for the 
day were written. At night we found our work but half accomplislicd. In. the 
evening the CommlHsioner spoke In tbe Seventh Day Baptist Church, to a very 
attentive audience. It was as he said not a "set speech," but a " familiar talk," 
on A subject of Interest to ail present. After this, Prof, Palmer of Asliaway 
delivered an excellent address of about fifteen minutes, which seemed to be en- 
joyed by alt. The meeting was then adjourned to meet in the Hchool-houae at 9 
A. M., September Sd, to complete the examination eiorciaes. The commlltee 
and teaclicrn feeling more acquainleil, tbe work was resumed, and more was ac- 
complished in tbe same time than on the previous day, — P, M, Barbbr, 2d, Clerk. 

PoBTBMOUTH. — Valve of JSducntional Meetings. — But few meetings of the teach- 
ers and school offlcers have been held tbe past year, Allhnugb tiicse meetings 
were held at the most convenient and central point in tbe town, yet the distance 
Is so great from the extreme points, it h almost impossible to secure a fair attend- 
ance, yet it is to be hoped that a renewed interest in scliool matters in the 
future will serve in a groat meaaure to overcome this difficulty. 

It cannot bo denied Ihat in order to make the moat of our schools it la neces- 
sary for ofHcei's and teachers to confer together upon tbe best system and meth- 
ods of conducting tbe schools. — J. Cooobshall, Clerk. 

South Kinqbtown. — S. I. Inetitute of Inilruetion.—Tite best intercBts of our 
schools also require that all our (cacbei's, as a genei'al rule, should make a special 
effort to attend tlie annual meeting of tbe Rhode Island Institute of Instruction. 
While all these exercises cannot but be regarded by tbe true friends of popular 
education as both interesting and instriiclive,yet it may be equally true that buta 
little in a large part of tbe exercises is adapted to the rural district school. There 
are always exercises in elocution and reading — the most important branches of a 
good education — and which are alike adapted to all achoola. This cannot be 
overlooked. To tbe teachers from other Bectionsof the State, the Normal School 
la open, tbe high school, and some of tbe grammar schools; also tbe teachers are 
invited. These can be visited at the same time that the B. I, Institute of In- 
struction is held. Wlien it ia considered that in connection with the R, I. Insti- 
tute of Instruction that our teaehera have special Invilaliona to the sessions of 
the Normsi, High, and grammar schools, no complaint can in reason be made 
that what is to be learned at this annual gathering of the teachers of Rhode 
Island Is not of aufScient practical Importance to justify an earnest purpose to 
be present. Certainly this is sufficiently elementary when we witness a suc- 
cessful exercise to illuatrale the comparative merits of the three different methods 
to teach the alphabet, the sentence, the word and tbe old ABC method. This 
must be sutBclently elementary and practical for any of the rural districts. The 
beat friends of education in the Stale, Ibey who are most competent lo judge 
■ in tbe matter, do not allow the teachers attending the B. I. Institute of Instruc- 
tion to lose any time. And more than this, teachers so attending are furnished 
with free return tickets over any of our railroads leading from Providence. 
There is a algnlflcance in all this. There can be no doubt that in the opinion of 
those best competent to judge, in the first place the teaehera are benefited by tbis 
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course, and then the scholars. And it should b« appreciated by the teachers. I 
WHS pained to see at the lost annual meeting of tbe Institute, only three present 
of the twenty-eight teachers employed in oar schools. 

The beat interests of our schools require that there should be, at least occa- 
sional, if not frequent, meetings of the teachers for their mutual benefit. This 
town has had at several times such meelings, and they have, we think, invariably 
been attended by good results. They can in no sense be looked upon in the light 
of an experiment. — E. P. Watson, Superiatendent, 



EVENING SCHOOLS. 

Bristol, — Though the average attendance has not been so high as in some 
former years, yet the committee believe they are productive of great good, and 
should be sustained. The order in these schools has been good, and some of tbe 
scholars have been very studious and regular in their atlendance. The long 
period of cold weather during the past winter furnished unusually good oppor- 
tunities for coasting, which undoubtedly interfered with attendance upon these 
schools. — W. y. Morrison, ChaimMn. 

JoHNBTOK, — Two visits to the school during the term, gave the committee a 
very favorable opinion of the utility of the school. While there might have 
been some whose only object was to while away an hour or so. a majority of tbe 
pupils showed by their diligence that they were there for the purpose of learn- 
ing. — v. P. HoRTOH, Cltrk. 

Nkwfort. — The evening schools were open during tbe winter at the usual 
places. 

Many who attended the Clark Street School have been members for four or 
five years, and this winter were promoted to the grammar department, having 
passed through the other classes by promotion. 

Five of these were not absent an evening during tbe term. 

The interest In the different classes was kept up until near the close of the 
term, during the last weeks of which, however, the average attendance and the 
enthusiasm were very much reduced. 

Good results have followed the work at Thames street, though the numbers 
ate small a part of the year. Many persons attend during the fall and winter, 
who work in the mill, and who, probably, would not attend any other scbooL 

Setullt. — In a great many cases, the unoeteatatious working of these teachers 
has been a priceless boon iofamSia, as well as individuals. 
' Many persons who hesitatingly entered this school for the first time, unlettered 
and ignorant, perhaps bent on mischief, are now ornaments of society; and, in 
business, at their homes, or In social life, would put to shame >ome who graduate, 
even with all the honors. 
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The great tesBOas of life, thej' bad learned, perhaps, before enteriof; the school, 
and that knowledge was an incentive to seek a higher plane, and their own 
eDergy with the tud and direction of the teachers, enabled them to Becu.re what 
those without their experience could never attain. 

Manj and touching are the tributes tliat have come from former members wlio 
have, perhaps, greater and truer regard for the plain, old evening acbool-room, 
than the full fledged collegiate for his Alma Mater.— T. H. Clarke, Supt. 

Pawtcckbt. — The improvement in business early in iho year juat closed offered 
employ meat to many children who ought to have remained in school for at least 
two or three years longer, and numbers of these children haw attended the eve- 
ning schools to their very great benefit. These schools are no longer an ezperi- 
Imeat, but they are far from doing all they ought, or can be made, to do. They 
should not be loolied upon as a charity either given or received, but as a part of 
the regular educational system. They need a discipline and a method more 
»harply defined than was demanded some five or ten years ago. Jf this work is 
to be done at all. the best plan is to do it thoroughly. That It needs to be done 
is pretty well proved by the 600 boys and girls (soon to be SOO men and women, 
many of them eventually fathers and mothers,} who will have had little or perhaps 
no"8cbooling"unleB8 tbeyget it from this source. The inevitable conclusion then 
is that a sufflclent amount of money must be judiciously spent to secure the de- 
sired result. In order that it may be spent, it must first be appropriated, and we 
believe that it will be. Books and slates must be bought for this class of pupils, 
which of course odds lo the eipense; but a man who can read is a trustier and a 
ntfer voter than one who cannot. Teaching him to read, then, is a means of 
safety, and its cost is a legitimate municipal expense. — F. SHBituAK, Chairman. 

Providencr. — The committee selected with care 108 teachers — most of whom 
hart had several terms' experience in our evening schools; and they were duly 
appointed by the committee on qualifications. A few temporary teachers were 
appointed for the opening of the schools, but these, with such of the regular ap- 
pointees as ceased to be needed as the term progressed and the attendance fell 
off, were discharged, and the schools closed on the evening of March 4th, after a 
session of seventeen (17) weeks, with 87 teachers. 

The term did not commence as early as heretofore. The object of the delay 
was to avoid the iotcrruptions and the irregularity of attendance usual in Presi- 
dential election years. The committee agree with their predecessors that the 
best results, as a general rule, come from an early commencement of the schools; 
but their experience in such years, from the interruptions in some of the schools 
by the demand and use of the rooms for primary meetings and for elections, aud 
from the irregularity of attendance caused by political excitement and displays, 
led them to believe that there would be no loss but probable gain by deferring the 
opening until after these disturbing causes had ceased. The results confirmed 
that belief and justified the delay. 

From the reports of the several principals and from the observation and infor- 
mation gained from frequent visits to the different schools, the committee believe 
that the discipline and order have generally shown an improvement over that of 
preceding winters, and that the improvement made by the pupils in their studies 
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SciTUATK. — There was no appropriation made by the town last year for the 
support of evening scLools. There were, however, two schools, supported by 
aubscriptioaa aided by the State. — C. K. Clarke, Superintendent. 

Wahrem. — The evening school has been a decided succesB. The order has 
been excellent, the progress in studies good, and the interest manifested by the 
pupils encoursging for the future of the school. One difficulty heretofore ex- 
perienced in this school, has been the teaching of our French speaking people, 
and as a consequence French children have not generally attended. The French 
people constitute one-flfth of our entire population, and this fact, among Others, 
led the committee to endeavor to make provision for their proper education. 
The children do not generally attend our day schools, and it is plain, therefore, 
unless some means be taben to secure such attendance, that the only opportunity 
to furnish them with instruction is through the evening school. The committee 
therefore employed an additional teacher, whose particular department was to 
teach the pupils of French parentage. This course led maoy French pupils to 
attend, and the committee believe that the result has been good. — GoTamitlee. 

■WooNsocKBT.— The beneScial results observable in previous years, has induced 
the special committee on evening schools to recommend their continuance. Ac- 
cordingly, last January, two of these schools were opened. 

The large discrepancy in numbers between those to whom permits were given 
and those who were regular attendants, was due in a large measure to the fact 
that many came originaJly with mischievous intent, but as soon as they ascer- 
tained that good deportment would be demanded, they absented themselves alto- 
gether. 

It has been said also, that we open these schools too late !n the season, and at a 
time when the attractions of spring allure the young, as they do not in the earlier 
winter. Notwithstanding these disadvantages, a stimulus to study more diligently 
in the future, has doubtless been given to many young men and ladies, who will 
yet be found among our most useful citizens. To discontinue these schools 
would be to strike a deadly blow ag^nst the advancement of our modem civiliza- 
tion. No permits were given to any under ten years of age. But while some who 
made application for admission proved themselves unworthy, many more who 
labor hard in our mills, doubtless made good use of their time.— E. E. Thomas, 



Superintendent. 



FREE LIBRARIES. 



East Qkeebwich.— It is proper to say that the work of the Free Library, as 
i part of our syslem of public instruction, has been continued with much the 
iame result as the year t>efore. Six thousand five hundred volumes have been 
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taken out. read and returned. About one hundred uevr books have been pur- 
chased with the Stal« appropriation, and quite a number added by gift. 

Ferinansnt Foiindation. — A new plan has been adopted by the managers, which 
it is hoped will place this institution on a secure foundation for permanent pros- 
perity and usefulness, A guaranteed fund has been secured by subscription in 
shares which will hereafter meet any deficiency in the current expense account, 
and add to the Library yearly an amount of hooka equal to wbat we receWe from 
the State. — Committee. 

Johnston. — No money Is more wisely eipended than that appropriated for 
our Public Library, Frequent visits to the room, and careful eiamination of the 
books, magazines and papers found there, show that the Board of Directors are 
in full sympathy with the movement for the education of the masses, — Y, F. 
HoRTON, GUrk, 

The interest taken in the welfare of the Library and Reading Room, and the 
eltorta made for its success, have met their reward, and its influence has been 
extended. As an auxiliary its influence is great for good. The additional 
twenty live dollars from the town must be of great benefit, while the continued 
appropriation from the State still helps to carry the load the friends of the insti- 
tution must bear. The reports of the treasurer and librarian are most encour- 
aging, and are refreshing to those who have the interest of the institution at 
heart. — W. A, Phillips, Saperinteiidenl. 

New Shobbham.— .,iti Bdimational Adjuiu^t — The Town Library should be 
one of the most important educational adjuncts. During the past three years it 
has been doubled in size, a new case provided, and the average quality and value 
of the books more tlian correspondingly increased. There are now nearly 
twelve hundred volumes, including many valuable statistical, biographical, his- 
torical, scientific and miscellaneous works, and it baa been my effort, supple- 
mented roost clBcientty by the State Board of Education, to see that no trashy, 
useless works should hereafter creep into the library, but that the additions 
should be such as would be of ultimate value to the reader. — C. E. Perry, Sapt. 

Pawtuckbt, — An Aid to the Schools. — The Public Library has been a great help 
to our schools. Teachers have called upon it, not only tor hooks of reference 
and for their own reading, but also for material to he used In school work. Many 
of the new books added during the twelve months just ended, have been bought 
with special reference to the needs and the tastes of the pupils, particularly 
those between the ages of 8 and 14. Many topics suggested in the recitation- 
room, or only hinted at In the text-books, have been looked up and investigated 
more thoroughly than could possibly be done in the class. Assistance in thla 
work is readily and gladly given by the librarians; and it ia respectfully suggested 
that gifts to our Free Public Library, either of books or money tor their pur- 
chase, can be made to exert a wonderful influence for good among the pupils 
and teachers of our schools, as well as other classes of our community. Another 
way in which a good influence may be exerted on the schools, a way which waa 
pointed out in a previous report, is for ciiizeus of Pawtucket to send their boys 
and girls to Pawtucket schools rather than to Providence or elsewhere. If our 
schools are not good enough, help us to make them better. If they are good 
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enough, make use of them, and sate the time now waited, (and in manj cases 
worse than wasted,) in steam cars and on the streets — the monej saved from car 
fares and extra tuition may be contributed to the treasury of the Free Public 
Library, which the boys and girls can be encouraged to visit more frequently 
even than they now do.— F. Sheruak. Chairman. 



GRAMMAR SCHOOLS. 

Fbovidemce. — The written ezaisi nations of the graduating clagaes in our 
grammar schools have been remarkably gratifying. The percentage of scholar- 
ship has never been so large. 

There hak been a very marked Improvement in penmanship. The spelling is 
as nearly perfect as can be desired. 

The average percentage of correct answers in all the studies of two hundred 
and thirty pupils, omitting a few who came from other schools, and those that 
have been obliged to be absent on account of sickness, is over 90 p^r cent. One 
girl obtained 100 per cent, in all the studies. A large number obtained 100 
per cent, in several of the studies. The average per cent, in spelling of the flfty- 
two words was nearly 97 per cent. In the written examinations In history, ge- 
ography, and grammar, not one word in 600 of the common words has been 
misspelled. 

More than 330 pupils have finished their studies in the grammar schools, most 
of whom received diplomas. This Is a much larger number than has ever left 
the grammar schools In any one year. — D. Lb-^ch, Superintendent. 

WooNSoCKET. — TItorougk Grading. — The grammar schools of the Consolidated 
District are remarkably well graded. There are six classes in the three schools, 
so graded, that at the end of each year those who are unusually proficient in the 
lower classes, may be promoted to the second one above them, and those who 
display merely an ordinary amount of interest, may advance from class to claaa. 
In the second grammar school, the instruction in all branches is preeminently 
practical, and pupils are forced to think tor themselves. In the third grammar 
school, the difficult subject of fractions is lucidly taught, and particularly notice- 
able Is the drill in geography by means of notes from the teacher. 

The great majority of the pupils in Bernon and at the Globe, leave school al- 
together before they finish the intermediate department, and consequently the 
number in the higher grades is constantly diminishing. By keeping up the 
standard of admission to the high school, and also by allowing the grammar 
schools to diminish in numbers, instead of being filled with younger pupils, the 
way has beenopened to introduce into the latter both physiology and United States 
history as regular studies. If this line of policy continues to be pursued, the 
average sge of admission to both the high and grammar schools will correspond- 
ingly increase, and all he filled with an older class of scholars.— E. E, Thomas, 
Superintendent. 
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HIGH BCHOOLS. 

Bribtoi. — We have watched with a Just pride the steady progress of the high 
Mbool through the jear. The examioatlons have evinced thorough Instruction 
and profound scholarahip, while the deportment of the school has been admira- 
ble.— W. V. MoRKiBON. Ckairman. 

Nbwport,— ffiyer* High Sehool—Poit-Qraduate CtttrM.— Wishing to encourage 
what baa seemed to be a growing disposition on the part of our graduetea to re- 
turn for continued studj in certain directions, and finding that my plan met the 
cordial approval of members of the Board, I offered enrollment and a proper 
certificate at tlie end of the year U> any graduate who should take courses through 
the year. Involving attendaace at eight or more recitations per week. Three 
members of the class of '80 and one of the class of '78 at once enrolled them- 
selves as posl-graduate students. This did not, of course, prevent graduates and 
other persons of suitable age and attainments from coming in, as in former 
years, for single studies, and several have availed themselves of the privilege. 

Peculiar Opportunity atid BetpoTmbiHty of tkit Sahaol.—'ifo thoughtful person 
can look at the peculiar life in Newport, without feeling deeply that the youth of 
our place are exposed to a strong, and In many respects dangerous, counter.edu- 
Gatlon. Such a display of luxury and ease and pleasure.secklng as is presented 
here influences the whole community and especially the young, for whom every 
form of pleasure has a special charm, and who have not yet learned by experience 
to appreciate the hoilowness of very much that paasea for enjoyment. The in- 
stinct for vain display and self-indulgence manifests itself and needs suppression 
in communities where there Is no such quickening impulse in those directions 
as is given here. A peculiar responsihilily h thus placed upon parents and others 
who influence the young Id our midst. The principle is coming to receive more 
general recognition than it once did that the true method of elevating another 
mentally and morally is not to attempt the mere extermination of that which is 
unworthy, but rather to supplant it by supplying something better. Construc- 
tion must accompany deatniction. Bo far as the mind is filled with worthy aims, 
those less worthy arc excluded. It is the work of the pulpit in its sphere, and 
of the scliool in its sphere, to draw the young away from what is frivolous and 
unworthy by holding tiefore them more serious views of life, by urging them to 
embrace the means by which their lives may be made useful to themselves and to 
others, and by striving to inspire them with an ambition so lofty and an earnest- 
ness so real that they will not shrink from the toll and struggle which must 
always attend any real progress. If we have more to contend with in these 
efforts here than elsewhere, am I not right in urging upon all those who feel the 
welglit of these considerations, upon the intelligent and earnest element in our 
community, the duty of aiding by the weight of their influence the work which 
We have in handT It seems to me that when we rise to this view of the work of 
a school, we have lifted ourselves out of the atmosphere of mere method and 
detail and all questions of particular studies, important as they may be, and are 
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upon ground where nil wbo look upon tlie tendencies of our lime wiih solicitude 
may drop petty criticism and work heartily together. The school has a mission 
ivhich bears about with it inlernal evidence of its high origin. Its effort is to raise 
men out of Ignorance, and save them from the corrupt offspring of ignorance. 
It is a noble pnrpose. Criticism may exhaust itstelf in its attacks upon it, but 
after the Imllle the sublime purpose still lifts its head uoshnkcn. Its foundations 
are immutable. This purpose has its approval in tlie very consciousness of men, 
and when faith in our senses and in our reason itself goes, faith in our conscious- 
ness abides. I have known educated men, and those who call themselves Chris- 
Han men, who, by their inSuence, discourage this work and watch for every 
defeat, not so much in acorrcctive, as a destructive, spirit; although if pressed to 
the legitimate results of their own views, they would, I believe, recoil from and 
disown them, t have also seen a mother, without education, toiling patiently 
on in the humblest sphere of life, that her child might have advantages denied 
herself. With an appeal to the consciousness rather than to the dialectic skill of 
the reader, I have no fear in presenting the question, — which was right? — F. W, 
TiLTON, Head Maaler. 

pBOTiDENCE. — There are, at this date, four hundred and forty-four (444) pupils 
in the high school. These are pursuing, under favorable conditions, the studies 
more especially calculated to prepare them for teachers, or for the University.— 
(hmmiliee. 

We have graduated from the high school seventy-six pupils, most of whom re- 
ceived diplomas. This is the largest class that has ever graduated in a single 
year.-— D. Leach, StiperinUn^ent. 

Sooth Kinobtown. — EstaUiihmentnfaJItgh School. — That which was regarded, 
and so represented in my report eight years ago, as such a desideratum for fur- 
thering the best educational interests of the town, has come to be fully realized 
the last year in the high school established by the liiieraiity of the Hon. Rowland 
Hazard and the fund left by the late Edward M. Robinson. As then suggested, 
we can now fully see how much better our schools can be graded, now the fa- 
cilities for a higher education are furnished for those who wonid obtain it at 
home, and how those who are promising and worthy, yet of slender means 
would be forced to forego it, if not within their reach at home. We see, also, 
bow much cheaper and more convenient it is to employ two or niore teachers 
from abroad than to send some forty scholars from home to be educated. — E. F. 
Watson, SuperinUndenl. 

Wabrbs. — Qrowth in Public Fanor, — This school has been doing good work 
during the past year, and the results secured have been exceedingly gratifying. 
The school has been growing in public favor and usefulness, and is now in a 
condition to compare favorably with other schools of like grade throughout the 
State. Perhaps no better indication of its growing populaiity is afforded, than 
the increased attendance from without the town. — Cammitlee. 

High Bate (if Attendance.— T\ie high school, in regard to both numbers and 
general character, is in a most prosperous condition. A class of twenty-five 
entered this year, and the aigns at present indicate that this school will in the 
future fully hold Its own in point of numbers. The attendance is very uniform. 
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as it baa been bo long in the past, Indicating b hcaltbful condition and been inter- 
est in the work. The average percentage o[ attendance for the paat year has 
been 98.6, Ihiis keeping [be percentage of attendance for the last tuxnty-three 
terms up to the very high average of 98 per cent. The pupils exhibit a most 
nohle and loyal spirit and seem to feel that Ibe honor and good reputation of the 
school are in their keeping.— W. N. Acklet. Superintendent. 

Warwick. — I made a suggestion last year as to the practicability of establish- 
ing a high school to bring our already Imperfectly' graded schools to a nearer 
approximation to perfection in grade. Further reflection and observatioo only 
confirm the views I then held. A high school building located not far from 
Westcotl's corner, would accommodate all our districts wcat of the Stonington 
railroad, as well as the average of the towns in Massachusetts arc accommodated,, 
in which the high school has its place in the system. And I have not yetdiscov- 
ered anything in our school laws to prevent those districts organizing into a 
union district, for the purpose of establishing and supporting it, but leaving 
tbem as at present organized for the schools they now h.ave. But if the disiricls 
were Bbolished there would be no obstacle in this direction. This seems to me a 
subject vital to the success of our school system, and worthy the best thought of 
this committee and of all thoughtful citizens. — J. T. Smith, Svperinte/tdent 

WoONSoCHET, — QiiealionabU Order. — No cases of discipline have been reported 
to tiie superintendent, while that maintained in the school-room is of a nature so 
exceptional, that we feel disposed to criticise it somewhat. The stillness, while 
highly favorable fur study, is nevertheless so impressive, that visitors arc readily 
reminded of the silence of the churchyard. The whole atmosphere is so im- 
bued with this oppressive quietness, iliat no stimulus is afforded for the least de- ' 
gree of enthusiasm. For the interests of both teachers and pupils, a thorough 
reformation in Ibis respect is a great desideratum. 

A great many pupils apply for admission to our high school, who are not pre- 
pared to enter. On this account, we recommend that the percentage required for 
admission he kept where it is, especially while we continue to have first-class 
grammar schools which are not over-crovfded. There is at present Just room 
enough to accommodate only those who are well qualified to make rapid pro- 
gress. Not that all attain to such a high standard as this, for some rank so low 
that they ought not to be allowed to continue with their classes. But by exercis- 
ing great wisdom and caution, we can doubtless keep our high school up to its 
maximum in scholarship tor years yet to come. 

Change in Courm of Study. — The school committee have voted to accept the 
revised course of study for the high school, as prepared by the principal and the 
superintendent, but it has not yet been printed. No important changes have been 
introduced, except that the Classical, Scientittc «nd College preparatory depart- 
ments, have been consolidated into one course, which provides throughout for 
elective studies. This wiH do something towards breaking up the confusion 
which has been so common, where pupils have skipped about from one course to 
another. — B. E. Thomas, Superintendent. 
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Newport.— Pmwb (ion oj Coitlagioia ZWiteaaw.— The prevalence of small-pox in 
187S led the superintendeDt to refuse adml&doa to puplta coming from infected 
premises, without the recommendation of the attending pbyslclan. In 1876 the 
same rule woa observed In regard to cases of diphtheria. 

In 1876, the following regulation was adopted by the Board : 

Children coming from houses where scarlet fevur, diphtheria, small-pox or 
typhus fever exists, shall not be allowed in the schools, and where such cases 
have occurred, the pupils shall not be allowed to return, except on presentation 
of a physician's certificate stating that such re-admlssion is expedient and safe. 

This resolution was at once communicaled to the parents through the medium 
of the pupils of the schools. 

The superintendent then caused the rule to be printed on every card of admis- 
sion and re-admlsslon, so that every person applying for the first time, would be 
made acquainted with that regulation, for, by the rules, no pupil can enter any 
grammar, intermediate or prtma^ school without presenting such card signed by 
the superintendent 

He then had printed on scarlet paper a distinctive permit for re-admlssion 
having the names of these diseases printed In large capitals. The pupil present- 
ing this even, can gain admission only when it is signed by the attending, or the 
city, physician. 

All cases occurring in the city, whether in families represented at the schools 
or not, are communicated to all the teachers by telephone, and If there be chil- 
dren not of the family siflicled, who live in the same house or under the same 
roof even, though the house be a double one, they are promptly excluded from 
the schools. 

Following this course in all cases, prevents much the spread of sucb diseases, 
and has, in the opinion of several physicians, saved our city in two or more In- 
stances from an epidemic of scarlet fever. — T. H. Ct^RKE, Superintendent. 

Pbovidbncb. — To the preservation of health in a school-room, three condl- 
tios are essential. These are pure air, a proper dintrlbution of light and, for the 
younger children at least, frequent opportunities for mental and physical relaxa- 
tion. The importance of these conditions la primary. The difQCulty of fulfill- 
ing thorn has perhaps been exaggerated. They form one of those cases which 
may be as effectually controlled by existing authorities as by the creation of a 
new or special department. 

Pure Air. — Those teachers who open their school-ropm windows wide at inter- 
vals, — that is at recess or while the children are in motion, — and thus completely 
change the air of the apartment, secure the flrst requisite for maintaining good 
health. If their example were universally followed, the problem of sufficient 
ventilation would be solved by what is probably the only reliable method now 
known for attaining it. 
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RdaxatSen. — ProloDged order and quiet in a scbool-room are prejudlci&l to 
jroung childTen. Tbe more active need an outlet for their nervous energy, the 
less active need the stimulMit of exercise. Calisthenics will repay the slight 
trouble their introduction occasions, and the use of pictures and blocks in the 
primary school-rooms redeems the time, which without such aids goes to waste in 
liBllessDeaa or mischief. 

Good lAghi. — Tbe distributioo of light is nearly as important as that of pure 
t^x. In some school-rooms the platforms face tbe uncurtained windows. Cur~ 
tains wbich are readily adjustable are necessary at all scbool-ronm windows to 
prevent impairment of the eyesight of tbe occupants of tbe room. 

OwT-OroMAnp,— To crowd a scbool-room, and especially one of tbe lower 
grades, is detrimental. Neither cbildron nor teachers shoald be subject to tbe 
nervous irritation consequent upon shutting up so many as forty or fifty young 
children tor six hours of the day with a single teacher. When the rooms of any 
school become tbua crowded, a temporary resort to tbe half-time system would 
afford partial relief.— (AnnmitM. 

BetpontMh'lff of Teacheri. — Onti of the most importsnt subjects that was brought 
before the teachers at tbe late meeting of the Rhode Island Institute of Instruc- 
tion, was the hygienic condition of our schools. The subject was discussed in a 
very able and Instructive lecture, and its importance was urged by an array of 
facts tbat ought to make a deep iraprossion both on parents and teachers. It is 
neither wise nor humane to talk of economy when the health of our children in 
school is in danger of being impaired. Vigilant attention should be given to this 
subject both by parents and teachers. The best methods, however, of ventilat- 
ing, lighting and heating our scbool'rooms will be of but little avail, unless teach- 
ers understand the correct principles of each, and know how to apply there. It 
is especially important tbat pupils should never, under any circumstances, be 
allowed to sit in a draft of cold air from the open windows, or to remain in their 
seals with wet clothes or wet feet. And whenever it may be necessary to open tbe 
windows to change the air the pupils should be exercised in some light gymnastics 
which they have been previously taught. This has been repeatedly and emphat- 
ically urged upon teachers, and it should never be omitted. — D. Lbach, Sapt, 

Sooth Kihostowk.— Now what is of infinitely greater Importance than the 
comfort or convenience or even the education of tbe children is their henltb. A 
good, pure, n)bust constitution is far preferable to any other earthly blessing. 
Other considerations for human happiness may be dispensed with, but health can- 
not, I am persuaded — more than this, I am deeply convinced. 

Pure Air a Vital NeeemUy. — I believe that there Is no more effectual way to 
undermine the constitution and health of the rising generation than by crowding 
the children into narrowly contracted and poorly ventilated school-rooms, com- 
pelling them (o breathe over and over again a vitiated and poisonous atmosphere 
— an atmosphere wbich has been already largely deprived of its only life-giving 
element, oxygen. Tbat which a beneficent Creator has supplied us most abun- 
dantly with, we should use most freely. If we would have our children healthy 
and strong, we should make the best arrangements possible for them at every 
breath to breathe tbe pure air of heaven. 
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I am of the opinion ttiat no future building, or even enlargement, of any 
school-builcliDg in the town ahould receive sanction, unless the sealing and breath- 
ing capacity of tlie room and its ventilation have first received especial attention, 
E. F. Watsom, Superintendent. 

Warwick. — Proper SeaU. — It is to be feared sufficient attention is not given 
by district trustees and teachers to the subject of guarding the health of our 
children in the schools. An Important duty of district trustees is to see that all 
needed care is given to the school-houses and yards with reference to the health 
of the scholars; that the scliool-rooms are furnished with suitable desks and seats, 
having regard to the sizes and ages of the pupils. It is a barbarism to have little 
scholars perched upon seats where their feet cannot rest upon the floor, or large 
ones forced into seats and at desks bo low that they must sit in a cramped and 
bent up position. It the school-room is furnished with a sulBcieut number and 
variety of seats to meet the necBssities of scholars of different sizes and ages, the 
teacher will be responsible for such a seating of the scholars as will secure these 
results. A due regard to health also requires care in relation to the position of 
scholars in study and in recitation. A shiftless, disorderly way of standing in a 
class for any exercise, is as prejudicial to health as it is to good order. Health 
requires that every scholar should stand square and upright on his feet iu reading 
or reciting; and good order requires the same. Good order requites care in 
moving about the school-room; and health requites that such should be by natu- 
ral movements of the feet, yet made with such care as to preserve the stillness 
and quiet of the school-room. 

But probably the most important point in school hygiene has relation to venti- 
lation, and this Is of sucli importance as to require the wisest co5peration of 
teachers and trustees. I do not think of but two school-rooms in town where 
any special arrangements have been made for ventilation. But no one can enter 
any of our ci'owded school-rooms, and not feel a painful impression of foul air 
which cannot be breathed without serious effect upon the health. Every teacher 
should in ordinary comfortable weather, at recess time, set doors and windows 
open. Unless good ventilation is secured by other and more expensive methods, 
this should without fail be done. 

The following suggestions, by a member of our School Committee, Henry L. 
Qreeiie, Esq., are cut from a late number of the PaiBtuxet VaUey Gleaner, and 
are reproduced here as of permanent value, and as such commended to the atten- 
tion of both trustees and teachers. 



Betotned, That the practice of assigning seats in our public schools, to the pu- 
pils, that are too low, or are disproportioned to the »ize of said pupils, is injuri- 
ous to their health, and should be discontinued. 

This is a matter of far greater importance, and the result of such a practice is 
far more serious than many teachers as well as other persons, can Imagine. Sit- 
ting for several hours in a cramped and constrained position, as every one 
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knows, prevents a free nnd Datura! circulatioD of the blood, &nd cODfloes tbe 
limbs and muscles. Tlie victim suffers hardship and pain during the period of 
constraint, and worse than all, is quite likely to have an incurable disease fast- 
ened upon him if the practice is continued. 

A case of tliis kind, which occurred in one of the public schools of this town, 
and which suggested the resolution, was a very serious one indeed, resulting in 
internftl hemorrhnge. There was no doubt at all in the miod of the attending 
physician, that the causa of hemorrhage was the compulsory sssignnient of a 
very low seat lo a very tall lad. 

We cannot too earnestly, or too forcibly urge upon the teachers to exercise all 
possible care in seeing that no pupil is unualuraily or nncomfortal>ly seated. 
The resolution also embraces the case of small scholars being placed on seats too 
hiffh for them. Swinging the feet clear of the fioor. with an impossibility of 
resting them upon it, by way of change, Is uncom fori able, tending to restless' 
ness, and to a strain upon the lower portions of the body. In school-rooms thai 
are illy furnished with seats of good proportions, there may he some difBcully in 
assigning them judiciously, and it should be the care, as it is certainly the duty, 
of districts to provide them of the right kind; still teachers may correct the evil 
to a considerable extent." 

" VeiUUaticn, — The subject of ventilation, always interesting, generally misun- 
derstood, and far too often neglected, in public halls, churches, sadly in our 
homes, and last, thougli not less important, in school-rooms, needs vastly more 
attention than is given to it. Among the various methods is one of raising the 
lower sash and inserting a, board six or eight inches wide, and of a length equal 
to the width of the window, under tlie lower edge of tbe sash, and allowing the 
lower edge of tho board to rest on the window stool. Th's board should be 
fitted snugly enough lo exclude the air, while the overlapping of tbe upper por- 
tion of the lower sash, over the lower portion of the upper sash, allows the ex- 
ternal air to enter the room through the space thus made tietween the two. 

This current of air will take, in great degree, an upward direction, and mis 
with the heated air which wilt temper it sufflciently to prevent the discomfort 
which accompanies an in-rush of cold air from a window left entirely open at the 
bottom. There is a metal ventilator, the name of. which has escaped our recol- 
lection, that is made expressly to be fitted at the bottoms of windows, securing a 
free inlet of air from outside, without discharging it directly upon persons 
seated even close to the windows. 

Ventilation of rooms is best effected by having opeoings at tbe bottom. These 
openings should bo in the bottom of ducts of tin, or any convenient material, 
which should be built in the wainscots, if new houses, and carried through thereof 
and have suitable caps. In order to secure an upward current it is sometimes 
necessary lo have a gas-burner, or a kerosene lamp placed in the bottom of tbe 
ducts, and these being lighted, a column of rarefied air, or draft, is at once cre- 
ated. The ceilings in rooms so ventilated should have no openings, when 
warmth, as well as pure fresh air. is desired. Ventilators in the ceilings, how- 
ever, are desirable when it is necessary lo allow the heat to escape, by opening 
them. Tijose who have never tried this mode of ventilation will be agreeably 
surprised by its efficiency. " — J. T. Smith, Superintendent. 
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PRIMARY SCHOOLS. 



Newport. — Sub-Primary BehaoU. — TUere are ten schools of this gi'ade. Six 
of the Dumber are in tlie charge of experieaced and eotbusiastic teachers, four 
may jet be coaaidered as experieoce schools, though good and faithful work is 
beiog done by the teachers in charge. The change in the spirit and work of 
these schools is noticeable to any who can compare them with their coDdition 
even two years ago. 

Value of ExperieTtce. — The continuance in this grade, of teachers fitted for this 
peculiar work by experience or otherwise, has t>een productive of great and 
good results, not only in their own purticular schools, but in all the schools of 
the same grade. The earnest discussion of means and methods at the meetings, 
the relation of experiences, the interchange of views and the visitation of each 
other's rooms in a few cases more than is required by regulation, has tended 
largely to bring about this desired result. — T. H. Clarke. Supei-inUndeTtt. 

Pawtdckbt, — MMettin Humbert. — No new school has been opened and the 
changes in the condition, which require the attention of the committee, relate 
to the numbers of pupils in some of the primary rooms. The numbers have in- 
creased (o such extent as to be difficult to regulate with regard to health, proper 
seating, and general training. In some schools I have directed the teachers to 
attend to the lower classes in the first half of the session, and allow them to go 
home at recess. When there are eighty or ninety pupils in a room, a healthy 
coudition cannot be maintained for a half hour. The volume of air in the room 
is soon vitiated when so many are breathing it. No apparatus can supply heat 
fast enough to allow sufficient ventilation when a room is thus filled, and if we 
could obtain heat enough the ventilation would produce a current through the 
room which would endanger the children in any part of it. To send home the 
younger portion at recess has given relief and worked well. There are a few 
oases in which the parents have been displeased, but the plan is not regarded un- 
favorably by any considerable number. Whatever strictures may be made on 
this method, I feel that a strong necessity impelled me to get relief. If some 
better plan can be devised I shall be most happy to introduce it. Two years 
since, we had half the number attend the morning session, and the other half 
the aflernoon session. This created a little more friction among the parents, and 
I think the teachers approve the former plan, yet for the best conduct of the 
schools, considering all the points, I am inclined to favor the latter metliod. — A. 
Jebckb, Superintendent. 

Warbkn. — Supplementary heading. — In the primary schools, the "Young 
Folks' Reader," a periodical school publication, has been introduced, and the 
monotony of the studies pursued has thus been considerably relieved. In this 
way, fresh and interesting matter has been brought to the attention of the pu- 
pils, and an agreeable change from the oft repeated lessons of the reader given. 
Commitlee, 
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Writing. — It is a gratifying fact that the children in the schools are more 
and more encouraged to use their pencils, and are thereby becoming able to write 
down their ideai in a legible band. This ia not only a most Important acquisition, 
but ia valuable aa helping to relieve the monotony of the work prescribed for 
these grades. The air of triumph with nbicb the little ones view their achiev- 
ments in this direction attests the wisdom of encouraging such exercises. The 
child loves scarcely anything in school, coming within the range of lawful liber* 
ties, better than the use of the pencil, and the turning of this desire in a practical 
direction is, for a variety of reasons, most strongly to be commended. I am per- 
suaded that the child should very early in the course be able to express his ideas on 
paper, in a tolerably clear chirography, and that this result will be accomplished 
by simply guiding the pleasure the child derives from a license to gratify his in- 
born love of "making marks." — W. N. Ackley, BuperirtUTident. 



SCH00L-H0U8EB. 



BoRRiLLviLLE. — AntiquiHa. — In the fifteen school districts in town, there are 
seventeen school-houaeK. The eatimated value of the same, including school Bx- 
turea and apparatua,,iB |28,050, aa returned by the trustees of Clieir respective dia- 
trictB. A few of these buildinga are well located, properly fenced and nicely 
seated and furnished, and would be creditable to any town or city. A larger por- 
tion are perhaps, comfortable and convenient, generally kept in good repair, 
creditable to the districts, and will bear favorable comparison with the ordinal 
houses of other towns having do metropolitan pretensions. There are, however, 
some of the old structures built in aome former generation, still used for school 
purposes. They are located in the sparsely settled districts of the town, with 
but few school children and where a tax for tbe erection ot a belter house would 
bear heavily upon the property owners. Tiiey have been remodeled and repaired 
from time to time, are ample in size, and perhaps comfortable most of tbe months 
during which they are occupied. Though time and decay have left their marks, 
there are points about them that it may not ije improper to notice. Their play 
grounds are not circumscribed by fences and their ventilation cannot tie im- 
proved except by improving the quantity or quality of the atmosphere. They 
have been the theatre of the commencement and close of the education of many 
of the most prominent and useful citizens of this and other towns, and even our 
neighboring city is, by immigratioa and inheritance, indebted to the novitiate of 
these and like structures for no small share of ita wealth, ability and honesty. 
Hence no achool committee has yet been found which haa ahown the courage, or 
audacity, to disturb or condemn them to extinction or obliteration. — Committee. 

Craklebtown. — Rfpairi. — There have been no extensive repairs made on 
any of the school-houses; though the one in District No. S, is in such bad condi- 
tion that the committee will have to deprive that district of its share of the public 
money unless something is doae to make better accommodatioas for the school. 
Committee. 
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Cranston.— iVeerf of Neu> fli«i»M.— While our school-buildings compare favor- 
ably with those of other towns in our vicinity, nay, are a great iraproveraent 
upon many buildiugs within a radius of eigbt miles from Providence centre, yet the 
fact remains that beforeagreat while, in some of the districts new and larger build- 
ings must be buill or the old buildings wilt have to be enlarged, and, we Crust, at 
the same lime beautified. Above all things, we think the school-room should be 
a comfort able, pleasant and attractive place. We have some such buildings In 
our town. Wtien the fullness of time arrives tor these new buildings or for en- 
larging the old ones, the honorable members of the town council, or the members 
of the school committee will doubtless see that a skillful architect is employed, 
who will pay due regard to the arrangement of the building and the necessary 
measures for perfect ventilation. It is to be hoped that at no distant day the 
districts, which have suffered so long from over-crowding, will be provided with 
the much needed accommodations. — J. A. Lath&M, Superintendent. 

Cumberland. — Suitable arid Ample AcannTOodatiOTis a Necemty. — While there 
are a few school-houses in town that answer all the purposes that can ba reason- 
ably required of them, and are quite adequate for present needs, there are others 
again that are over-crowded, and are. on account of their lack of sufficient ac- 
commodations, a source of great inconvenience, both to teachers and pupils. 

It is requiring too much of a single teacher, to hold him or her responsible for 
the proper management and instruction of more than fifty children in the same 
loom. While the having an assistant may afford some relief, yet this is in a 
measure offset by the confusion and delay occasioned by the classes passing to 
and from the recitation -room. That room, too, is often so small and so poorly 
ventilated, and such large classes have to be crowded into it, that the laws of hy- 
giene have to be systematically set at defiance. The children in coDsequence, 
become restless and inattentive, and serious 'discomfort, if not positive ill-health 
results to the teacher. It is far the preferable way, and affords a much better 
opportunity for the proper grading of the scholars, that, in districts where there 
is a large school population, each teacher should have a separate room with, if pos- 
sible, not more than fifty scholars in it, and be held solely responsible for the 
management of that room. 

While we are opposed to all foolish extravagance in the erection of costly 
school buildiDgs, yet we feel that no considerations of economy, and no dread of 
a district tax, ought to hold hack the tax-payers from providing school-houses 
that are adequate to the needs and requirements of the districL 

It is pleasant to mention here, that in some of the rural districts during tho 
past year, the school buildings have been repaired, painted and put in good con- 
dition. We also learn, that at the annual school meeting iu the Cargill Dis- 
trict, it was voted to build a new school-house. 

The condition of some of the other school buildings might also be greatly im- 
proved, and one or two are really unfit for school purposes. To those who op- 
pose improvement, on the ground that the old building was good enough for 
them to get their education in, and ought to be so for tlieir children, it may be 
replied that the school-house is certainty not any better for the wear and tear of 
fifty years' service, and also that there is no reason why such structures, both in 
their interiors and exteriors, should not share in those modern improvements which 
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we so gladly introduce into our dwelling bouses. It ought, too, to be a mattet 
of local pride in every district, to have a scbool-room fully up to the demands of 
the times. The people Id every community, however few in numbers, ought to 
cheerfully bear Ibc not very heavy expense of kcepiog their Echool building in 
a good state of repair, and, when the occasion demands it, ought to be willing to 
erect a new structure, in which the health, convenience and opportunities for 
mental improvement of their children shall be duly provided for. 

The chance traveler journeying among our rural districts, if be passes on his 
way a country echool, standing on a sightly location, neat and inviting in its ap- 
pearance, and with nothing offensive or out of laste in its surroundings, will at 
once draw his conclusions as to the thrifty, self-respecting character of the com- 
munity about it. On the other hand, if he comes to another such structure, 
standing in a dreary, out of the way spot, and, if he sees from its appearance 
that no pride is taicen in the keeping it in repair, and that every thing in and 
about it is suffered to fall into decay and neglect, be will not be slow in arriving 
at the inference, that the state of the school-house is a true index of the character 
of the community. He will also Judge, and probably not incorrectly, that neither 
tbe parents, nor the citizens at large, have much regard for the intellectual and 
moral welfare of the rising generation — R. Murray, Jr., S^ipenntendent. 

E*8T Pkovidemce. — Bepairt. — No property is subject to greater wear and tear 
thun school property, and this necessitates a large expenditure annually. Small 
repairs have to be made constantly.— Com wi'We*. 

Olocester. — Tbe Trap District has commenced making repairs on their 
house, and tbe Harmon; District propose to do so in the summer vacation. 
Other districts might follow their example with credit to themselves, and to the 
comfort of the pupils. 1 can but hope that the good example of these few 
may stimulate others tn do likewise, Chough most of the school-bouses are in fair 
order. — H. B. Johnson, Superintendent. 

Lincoln. — We are glad to notice improvements in some of the school houses. 
In Districts Nos, 1 and S, Central Falls, and in District No. 7, Manville, new 
rooms have been furnished and opened tor school purposes. The number o( 
scholars has increased very much in Manville. There are now four schools in 
that district, all under one roof. The school building is excellent. In Central 
Falls the increase of scholars is also very rapid. In that district there are four- 
teen schools in three buildings, and another school-house containing four rooms 
will probably be erected the coming year. — Committer. 

MiDDLBTOWN. — With two exceptions, our school -houses are in good condition. 
Districts Nos. 1 and 2 need new school-houses very much. Tbe present ones are 
small, old, and uncomfortable, defects which must be remedied before we can 
expect our children to love to go to school or de&ire to learn. To build new 
school-houses, enlarge the play grounds, and plant a few shade trees, would be a 
move in the right direction.— J. Pbckham, Clerk. 

North Suithfield. — Our school-houses should be made comfortable and 
attractive, A commendable spirit has been shown in three districts, by their ap- 
propriations for repairs; and we hope their example will be followed wherever it 
is necessary.— Geo. F. Varhev, SuperintendejU. 
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KioKMONu. — But few Improvements have been made in buildings, furniture, 
etc., among our schools the past year. There is in several districts large chaoca 
for liberal work in this direction. A comfurtable, well seated and well supplied 
school-room is a primal necessity in educational matters, — H, N. Phillips, 
SaperinCendent. 

South Kingstown. —Evidently in some of the districts no attention whatever 
is paid to the matter of repairs, and the result is [bat the school-bouses in these 
districts present a very dilapidated appearance both inside and out. 

It is of much impoitance that a school-house and its surroundings should pre- 
sent an attractive appearance to our pupils: let a district show pride in making it 
so, and the children will soon show the same pride in keeping it in that condi. 

I noticed in some instances pupils sitting beside broken windows, with the 
wind blowing in upon them, and this in quite cold weather. Also the impure 
condition of the atmosphere in many school -rooms is extremely detrimental to 
the health of children, and moat certainly demands the attention of those who 
have charge of the schools. 

A small amount of money expended each year in a judicloua manner would 
give to these schooMiouses a neat and attractive appearance, and what is of far 
more consequence, make them much healthier for the children, — C, E. Faxon, 
Superintendent. 



WAitiiKN.— iVeed of Constant Care. — Your committee believe, that each year 
the school appropriation should be sufflcicntly large, to meet the expense of 
more thorough repairs than have generally been made. School property needs 
constant attention to keep it in proper condition, and in the opinion of the com- 
mittee it would be more economical, to expend each year a sufficient sum to keep 
the property in good order, than it is to make such partial repairs and improve- 
ments as necessity requires, and then wait until extensive repairs and a large ap- 
propriation are needed. 

During the past few years, on account of limited appropriations, but httle 
attention has been given to the school property, and as a consequence there are 
many small matters that should receive attention, as well as a few repairs and 
improvements that call for a considerable expenditure of money. — Committee. 

Westerly. — With very few exceptions, the school-houses in the town are com- 
fortable and inviting. Thcee exceptions should no longer exist. Every school- 
house should be pleasantly located, out of the highway, with sufficient play- 
ground for the children, so that they need not be forced into the streets, nor become 
trespassers on private grounds. While some districts, in the erection and care 
of their buildings and grounds, had and have regard for the comfort and health 
of the children, in others but little, if anything, bos been done. Let everything 
connected with your school-bouses and grounds be pleasant, cheerful, neat, and 
commodious — places that children will long for, respect, enjoy, and be profited 
thereby.— S. H. Cross, Clerk. 
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Bristol. — Muac. — Tbe science of music should be taught in tbc public Bchools. 
There is no more delightful orefiectivc method of relieving a school from wea- 
riness than to suspend all other exercises and occupy ten minutes in Einging. 
The singing should be done correctly; hence tbe rudiments of music must be 
taught and thoroughly understood. In this way the moments spent ia recreation 
are utilized, and children may become fair singers without scarcely realizing they 
have spent any time in tbe acquisition of a delightful accomplishment. — W. V. 
MonRisoN, Chairman. 

BnRRIlLTiLi,H;. — Reading. — As regards reading and reading matter, Iwould say 
that the fact of its being the first of tbe traditional three R's demonstrates that it Is 
the important factor, tbe key note of education. It mallei's not how mucli class drill 
a pupil may have on reading, if he is not advised what Co read. On account of 
its cheapness the current ligbt literature of the day forms the principal part of 
tbe reading of the average scholar. It may seem harmless at Qrst, but it kills 
tbe taste for the better class of reading matter. In my opinion, if a pupil is 
allowed to read this trashy nonsense, he will soon become' pro Sclent in the fourth 
B, — rascality. 

The public school is the place to cultivale a taste for reading. Let tbe pupils 
in the advanced dosses select and read an extract from some interesting history 
or biography, or a favorite selection from one of the standard poets, giving rea- 
sons why they admire it. By keeping up this course during the school year, the 
older pupils will become fairly acquainted with the lite- work of twenty -five of 
our best writers, and it is quic« certain that tboy will ever desire to know more 
of these authors than can be learned iu school.— 4. F. Mowry, 8upt. 

Coventry, — EkUi of too Many Studies. — After careful observation in regard to 
the wants of tbe public and also in regard to the results which the work of the 
several schools exhibit, your committee are of decided opinion that it ia worse 
than useless to keep introducing new branches. However excellent a knowledge 
of botany, natural history, mineralogy, etc., etc., may be, still we consider it to 
be bad policy to make these several dcpartmcntsof natural science regular studies 
In tbe district school. Children's minds are tender and comparatively limited; 
stuffing and straining them continuously is positively injurious. Moreover there 
does not seem to be so pressing a need of a knowledge of tbe scientific name 
of a bug, a flsh. a bird, a stone or a flower, as there is of a ready ability to cast 
up and keep accounts, to write a correct letter, to express clear ideas of the 
planet on which we live, to spell correctly common words, and to read so as to 
give tbe sense of an author and to enable hearers to understand. These last 
named acquirements are tbe esse/tliais of a useful education and under no circum- 
stances should they be pushed aside. 

Whenever teachers possess the requisite qiialiflcatlons, we would recommend 
that they spend five or ten minutes daily in familiar talk about natural objects. 
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ID skillful bands, may be made very pleaBant and Ter; proflt- 
aljle. — b'ommUiee. 

CuuBERLANS. — Too Many Branrhea, — In some of our districts, and more 
especially in those wbere the scliools are ungraded, we ttiinlt we notice a ten- 
dcDcy to introduce more studies than can be pursued to any real advantage. 
While, of course, we are very far from being upboiders of tliat old faahioned 
notion, whicb regarded it almost aa a crime, if the common schools furnisbed any 
facilities to the cliildrea who attended ibem, for straying beyond the sacred pre- 
cincts of the three K's., "Reading. Writing, and Arithmetic;" yelwe do maintain, 
that these fundamental branches ouglit to be studied more thoroughly, and more 
time and attention given to Ibcm than is often Ihe case. There is a disposition 
on the part of some teachers, whose chief aim is lo cover as much ground as 
possible, to hurry their pupils through these studies, that they may take up other 
and less important branches. As a consequence, the child loses a great deal of 
valuable drill, is deprived of a practical training and discipline of which perhaps 
he stands in much need, lias scarcely any chance afforded bim for the develop- 
ment andexercise of his logical and reasoning powers, and, as likely aa not, becomes 
little better than a mere memorizing macliinc. Another point not to be lost sight 
of in this connection, is. that in most of our manufacturing districts, a large pro- 
portion of tlie children do not remain in school after they are twelve years of age. 
Accordingly, if we try to manage our schools on the democratic principle, of the 
" greatest good to the greatest number," it hardly seems like doing the fair thing 
to such scholars, that a large sliare of the time should l>e devoted to teaching a few 
In what are called more advanced studies, while the exercises in reading, writing 
and arithmetic, are hurried over so rapidly and superficially, that but little real 
or substantial benefit is derivL-d from tliem. It is a reasonable conclusion to 
arrive at, and one which, if it were only kept more in view, would disarm many 
of the ol)Jections which are nowadays taken up and aimed at our common 
school system, that, if a few bntnches were well taught, instead of a large num. 
ber being merely skimmed over, our children would leave school with stronger, 
healthier minds, and Bnd their intellectual acquisitions of more use to them in 
the business or trade on which they enter, than we fear is now always the case. 
R. MuftEAY, Jr., RuperinUndenl. 

East Providence, — A Hew Study. — At a meeting of the committee, held on 
the 3d day of February, A. D. 1881, " Ten Lectures on Alcohol," by B. W. Rich- 
ardson, and " Alcohol and Hygiene," hy Julia Colman, were adopted for use in 
the schools of the town. These books are to be furnisbed gratuitously to the 
teachers of the several schools by the Woman's Chrislian Temperance Union. It 
is intended that the teachers shall use these books as the basis of oral instraction, 
with blackboard illustration when desirable, upon the source, nature and effects 
of alcohol. The alarming prevalence of intemperance, the terrible power that 
alcohol establishes over its victims, debilitating their bodies, weakening their 
minds and debasing their morals, and the poverty, disease and crime that inevi- 
tably follow its abuse, render instruction upon this subject a matter of paramount 
importance. While the public school is no place lo advocate specific methods of 
reform or theories of legislation, it is a proper place to instruct the young upon 
a subject BO vital to good citizenship, " Ignorance is the mother of vice," and 
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the safinfc is especially true when Eipplied to igDorance of the nature and effects 
of alcohol. The committee Jiave examined numerous hooka upon the subject, 
and have selected the above-meationed two as the best adapted for school pur- 

Drawing.—FoT the past year drawing has been taught Id the two grammar 
schools of the town, with results which indicate the wisdom of its introduction 
and the need ot its continuauce. The value of instruction in drawing can hardly 
ixi over-estimated. In the past the only end supposed to bo gained iu drawing 
was the power to make pictures, an end of no practical value, unless the pupil 
Intended to become a professional artist. But drawing should not be so regarded. 
It is not an end in itself, but a meaas to an end. Its value, like that of language, 
CODsisIa in the fact that it is a means of expressing thought, iu the exercise ot 
which the various faculties of tlie mind are stimulated and strengtheued. It 
teaches the pupil to fix bis allention upon the abject to be delineated. The 
power of giving undivided attention to any subject is of Ibe greatest importance, 
and any study whose direct tendency is to increase this power cannot be wisely 
omitted in a course of instruction. By making such a continuous demand for 
close and careful observation, drawing cultivates the perceptive faculties and 
stores the mind with distinct Ideas of fnrm. It leads to close comparisons and 
nice discriminations and thus develops the reasoning power. And when the pu- 
pil, released from the effort to imitale the forms before bim, is called upon to 
Invent new combinations, the imagination, the highest faculty possessed by man, 
is called Into action. As leading to habits of close attention, cultivating the 
powers of perception, developing the reason and stimulating the irauginalion, 
drawing becomes a most important educational process. But, in addition to this, 
it has its practical value also- It Is absolutely indispensable to the highest suc- 
cess In mechanical pursuits. In our day there is felt a great need for industrial 
education. Too many of our children grow up with the idea that white hands 
and a place behind the counter in a dry goods store is the only success in lite. 
Our cities and towns are filled with a restless swarm out of employment because 
they feel that they can do nothing but measure yards of ribbon or sell skeins of 
Bilk. For every vacancy in a store there are hundreds of applicants. The clerk 
plague is abroad in the land. Cannot something be done to mitigate the severity 
of this plague? Let our children burn to draw. The architect, the machinist, 
the engraver, tlie designer of patterns for cloth and fashions in jewelry are all 
needed in the eommunily, and ability to draw is the first requisite for success in 
any ot these vocations. A broader field is opened to employment and a new in- 
centive is given to ambilion. From our schools may go forth an army of work- 
men in whose trained hands the manufactured and mechanical products of our 
country will receive a finish and a beauty that will excite the admiration of the 

The experiment ot introducing drawing into the grammar schools baa been so 
satisfactory, that it seems advisable to extend its benefits and Introduce it into 
the other schools of the town. Not all of our teachers have received training 
upon this subject, and If we do extend the study to all the schools, an additional 
teacher will be needed, under whose supervision the whole study shall be 
placed. 
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Muaie. — At the Union grammar scliool another experiment has heen making. 
A teacher was engaged to give two lessoDB pev week in Tocal music. Under her 
instruction the pupils have made eicelient progress. The subject of employing 
a teaclier of music has been called to the nuention of the committee by a number 
of persona, and Ihere seems to be a feeling that East Providence has readied a 
stage in its educational growth where it should employ such a teacher. — Com- 

ExBTEE.— IPrawiT.— Ibaveesamioed, with pleasure, the writing-hoolts in the 
several schools. Many of the books look neat, and in nearly every case improve- 
meat has been made. Care should be taken to have the pen held correctly. 
Frequent exercises can be given from the blackboard, with profit. A good time 
for tlie exercise in writing is near the latter part of the day, as it is a kind of rest 
from the other studies. 

Singing. — In a number of the schools singing has received more attention 
than usual. In one or two instances especial attention was given to it. I believe 
with singing the pupils are made happier, the school is made more attractive, and 
is easier governed. I hope it may be more practiced.— Q. A. Thouab, SupC. 

HoPKiNTON. — Improved Met/ioda af Teaching. — Methods of teaching are con- 
stantly improving. Every teacher seems desirous of doing more and better 
work. Teaching topically, with outlines placed upon the blackboard, is taking 
quite a prominent place in several of our schools: Drawing should be intro- 
duced in all our schools. Reading is taught more successfully than it was 
before the change of test-books was made.— P. M. Barber, 2d, Clerk. 

Little Compton.— JVeje Method) of Teaehing to be Tried.— In regard to meth- 
ods, a word; New ones are not necessarily better, but they have enough of that 
presumption in their favor to warrant a careful examination. Every teacher 
should be ready to abandon the old and adopt the new when convinced of their 
superiority. Antiquated methods have not been wholly banished from our 
schools. They still cling to one of the most important branches of study in any 
district school, that is, reading. With this branch the child's school education 
begins. And to a bad beginning in tbls, I verily believe, can be traced much of 
the aversion to study, and blundering indifference that clings to some scholars 
through all their school days. 

Word MetJwd. — Every child should become a fluent reader with as little delay 
as possible. By fluency I mean ability to recognize and pronounce ordinary 
words accurately and rapidly. As words are what the child is always to use, it 
should first be taught words. The A, B, C, method has robbed generation after 
generation of children of years of valuable time. It has long since been dis- 
carded by educators of any standing, as unnatural and irrational: nothing is 
easier or pleasanter than to teach a child the names of objects which interest 
him. The mind of childhood is ravenous with curiosity in this direction. Why 
not, then, at once show hira the word that stands for that name and not puzzle 
him with a set of arbitrary marks which he can associate with nothing in the 
heavens above or in the earth beneath, or in the waters under the earth, nud then 
after the keen edge of his curiosity has been worn off, and he don't care any- 
thing more about it, tell him that c a t spells cat. Tlie word itself be should 
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know at once, ita component elements he can afterwards master wltb mucli leas 
trouble. 

Id advanced reading, also, ererj effort should be made to secure inteSigent 
reading. Faulty cmpbasia and inflei;tion come from faulty understanding and 
disappear generally with obscurity of the sense in the mind of the child. 

Orammar. — I would also speak ot the methods of teaching grammar. Text- 
books which leach the subject in a far better manner are easily obtainable, and I 
would suggest that they speedily take the place of those now in use, believing 
such a change will be for the benefit ot both pupils and scholars. 

Dnll.— In this connection I would emphasize t lie matter of drill— going over 
and oyer a subject, and taking it in all its lights and bearings, till the child's miod 
Is thoroughly imbued with it. Line upon line and precept upon precept is the 
appointed method. 

The mind that is " was to receive, hut marble to retain," is not the mind of 
the ordinary child. True, there are brilliant exceptions, — those whose " feet 
run swiftly in the ways of knowledge," whom it is a luxury for the teacher to 
instruct. These should not be hampered by ordinary methods, nor compelled to 
adopt the plodding pace of ordinary minds. Yet the fact still remains that drill 
is the only method by which the average mind is permanently impressed or 
moulded. 

FenmamMp. — Penmanship is receiving more attention than for some time; 
still more time and pains on this important branch would not tie wasted. — A. M. 
Rigs, Superintendent. 

THewport.— What Shall be Tatightf— The people are the nalion's rulers. Its 
continued existence is dependent upon their fitness for citizenship. Its success 
in training its boys and girls for their future duties as citizens is, to a large ex- 
tent, the measure of its discbarge of its duty to them and itself. Unless the 
body of the country's citizens are virtuous and intelligent, it is plain that there 
is no assurance of the perpetuity of the State or its institutions. To fulfill the 
objects of their foundation, therefore, our schools on the side of morality should 
be wholesome and pure; on the side of instruction, they should teach what is 
essential to the intelligent exercise of the duties of citizenship. It may be a 
question as to how much our schools should teach to fulfill this requirement. 
However much of difference there may be upon that question, it certainly is of 
prime importance that our children be taught to speak and write their mother 
tongue with correctness; and that they be furnished such knowledge of the busi- 
ness rules and principles taught hy commercial arithmetic, as, together with the 
mental discipline obtained by the study and mastery thereof, will be something 
of an Intellectual equipment for any man. More than this, we may attempt; 
less than this, we should not accomplish. Fortunate are we if we can always 
attain such results, — D. Bakbb, Chairman, 

&oger» High Scfiool—Tke English Language, — While no one ot the other 
departments of study has been allowed lo suffer, increased attention has been 
given in all our classes to the work in English. You will, perhaps, be interested 
to know in some detail in what this work consists. It varies somewhat with the 
different classes, and the work with each class is divided into several parts, aJl 
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tending to the same eQd. Careful Instruction is given in punctuation and the 
various details of correct writing, and frequent exercises are hold, at which fa- 
miliar subjects are assigned, upon wbicb pupils are required to write an off-hand 
composition, in from thirty to forty minutes. The principal aim In these exer- 
cises is to secure ease of expression and accuracy of form. More format compo- 
sitions are also required of all our pupils upon subjects assigned in advance and 
of a different character. All tbcse essays, the informal as well as the more for- 
mal ones, are carefully examined, corrections are made and suggestions added, 
after which they are returned to the pupils with two marks, one of which gives 
the examiner's estimate of the value of the matter or thought, the other his esti- 
mate of the form, including structure of sentences, punctuation, spelling, pen- 
manship, and other details. This work is supplemented by efforts to awaken and 
develop a literary taste. To this end, the pupils are held to a critical study of 
good authors. The works selected the past year for this purpose have been 
" Marmion," Goldsmith's "Traveller" and "Deserted Village," "Paradise 
Lost," " Merchant of Venice," and " Julius CaBsar." 

In some cases, also, a number of books are assigned, at leaJit two of which 
must be read by each pupil of a class in the course of a term, and the carefulnesa 
of the reading is tested by selecting from these books subjects for the examina- 
tion in composition. The senior class has, in addition, a definite course in Eng- 
lish literature, and oral instruction upon tlie same subject has been given in some 
of the lower classes, 

Speeifle Examination) in English Composition, — A step, however, has been taken 
the past year in addition to all this, which has already strengthened the depart- 
ment, and from which we anticipate marked results in the future. This baa con- 
sisted in placing English composition upon an exact level with mathematics, 
science, classics and other departments, as regards term and annual examinations, 
and the title to a diploma. During each period of examinations a time is assigned 
when all the pupils assemble in their rooms, and subjects are given to each class 
by its teacher, a choice from two or three themes being often allowed. The 
minimum for quantity is placed at from thirty to fifty lines of full letter size. 
The pupils are encouraged to consider the subject carefully before beginning to 
write, to arrange their thoughts in logical order, to aim at quality rather than 
quantity, to give all possible care to the various details of form, and to revise 
and condense so far as time allows. The papers are carefully examined, the 
thought and form being marked separately. If the total mark falls short of that 
' passing pupils In other departments, a condition is imposed upon the 
lie form, or both, as the case may be, and all such conditions must be 
1st as in the case of any other study, before the pupil is entitled to his 

aware that this plan has ever been adapted elsewhere, but its infiu- 
ly promises to be very salutary, in a direction in which results are 
sfactory. Some such direct spur is needed to impress upon you'dg 
great practical importance of the ability to express their thoughts in 
,h ease and accuracy. — F. W. Tilton, Head Master. 
' Committee on Beviaion, of Cour»e of Study. — The committee have 
ibject a careful consideration, having held several meetings, and in 
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the course of Iheir work have examined and compared with ourowD the courses 
of study in the schools of some thirty representative American cities and towns. 
Tlie line of separaiioo, as lo studies, between the high school and the grammar 
school of the highest grade, Ea Bubstaniialiy the same iu all of theae^plsces. It 
must be said, also, that in maay respects the division is a natural one. The com- 
mittee soon reached the conclusion tbat it would at present t>e impracticable to 
extend the grammar school course by a year's additional work, and to corres. 
pondingly change the Rogers High School course; aud tbat to attempt any less 
radical change, so far as these two grades are concerned, would lead to more 
confusion than profit. 

The inquiry was then narrowed to the consideration of what changes, if any, 
should he made in the studies of the grammar, and schools of lower grade. Ex- 
amination was especially made to see what could be done to oblaiu improved 
results in arithmetic and in language. For reasons considered sufficient, however, 
ll did not seem advisable to recommend any change in the course of study at 
present. Oreater efficiency and better results, if obtained at all, are lo be sought 
for the present in tbe employment of all the best methods of teaching and study. 
But the consideration of methods scarcely lies within tbe scope of the resolution 
under which the committee was appointed. 

The consideration of this appropriate work has, however, been brought to the 
notice of the committee, and therefore it is not, perhaps, improper to mention, 
that under tbe present mode of study Ibere is a gratifying improvement in tbe 
facility and correctness with which the pupils prepare their exercises in ciimpo- 
silion. Certainly it is not too much to require or expect tbat all of our grammar 
school graduates shall be able to write a couple of pages in their mother tongue 
with clearness, with gi'ammatical correctness, and with a moderate degree of ease 
in eipressioQ. — Committee. 

Sub-PrtTnary Schoolt — Readins and Teaeking. — It is generally conceded that the 
need of extra reading matter supplements! to the Urst render, or at tbe time that 
the child is just beginning to pronounce words at sight, is more urgent than at 
any other step in the course. 

The drill book alone, in tbe hands of the pupil, soon becomes familiar and 
stale, and, as a consequence, eagerness and enthusiasm fall away, while listtess- 
neas and inattention succeed, and the pupils drone over what they already know 
by heart, but perhaps do not understand. 

The use of tbe supplementary readers is to cultivate language and expression. 
Learning lo read, is learning language. A word is learned not only when it may 
be pronounced correctly at sight, hut when it instantly brings to the mind of tbe 
pupil the idea of which it la the sign. Hence will he readily understood, both tbe 
aid furnished the pupil by the pictured reading lesson, and the time saved to both 
teaeher and pupil by presenting ideas and thoughts objectively. Language cul- 
ture must be largely oral. Words and ideas must be furnished at the same time. 
The first exercises should be almost wholly conversational, and as words and the 
ideas become associated in the mind of tbe pupils, then should follow the appli- 
cation by calling from tbe pupil tbe thought expressed in sentences. 

Neither spelling nor pronunciation should stand in the way of a clear compre- 
hension of the thought; that Is, the first expression on the part of the pupil 
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sboiild be the naturtil one, which will surely follow a mental knowledge of the 
expression. 

Therefore, as a rule, say Parker and Marvel: " Pupils should not be required 
to express a thought or read a aenlenee aloud until the Beutence is mentally read. 
Words not undeistond, should be enplnined before the rending exercise, but mis- 
takeB in p renunciation while reading should be reserved for especial drill." 

Those of (he Board who have visited these schools may have noticed the up- 
lifted hand of pupils eager to read or to say something of the lesson. The hand 
is raised as a sign that the sentence has been meotally read, and understood, or 
that a thought has been gleaned from tUe picture, which the pupil is ready to 
express. If the thought be not expressed correctly, a question is asked by the 
teacher, or another pnpil is ready to render it propeiiy. so that the child may feel 
easy, though he fail, and need not fear the criticising eyes of teacher and school. 
Just here, may be stated, is the critical point in the pupil's career through the 
school course. At this point he needs the careful guidance of a loving, sympa- 
thetic teacher. 

The firit effort* of teachers in these schools should be directed toward making 
their pupils fuel at home and happy in the school-room. This gained, every- 
thing is gained, and the pupils will not hesitate to express their thoughts readily 
and freely, without fear of offending by errors in expression. They will, then, 
soon lose their shyness and restraint and talk freely and sensibly about their les- 
sons, and the subjects presented, their homes, their playthings, things they have 
seen, etc, etc. 

In our experience of the use of the siipplemcnlary reading matter, we may 
safely slate, that more than a quarter of the time has been saved by its use. the 
classes, at this time of the school year, standing in knowledge and proficiency 
better than other classes in former years at the opening of the short summer 
term. In regard to [he hooks used, we find those to be most helpful which con- 
tain short sentences and are plentifully illustrated. 

Ideas and thoughts drawn from (he pupils by studying the pictures, is followed 
by a desire to know what is printed or said about them. Hence these exercises 
arc earnest, pleasant, and practical, and the pupil may be said to learn to read 
and speak correctly without knowing it. 

Sumbert. — The same process is followed in using the other material furnished. 
After the pupils have learned to count readily, they are called to the table, exer- 
cised in rapid combiualion of numbers, first from 1 (o 4, then from 1 to 6, and 
so on, as they acquire proficiency. 

These exercises, if conducted carefully at the beginning, soon become earnest 
and spirited, each vying to excel in rapidity and accuracy. 

After a short drill by the teacher, the pupils take the forms and go through the 
processes of addition and subtraction, closing with an exercise in language by 
giving original examples in arithmetic. This is followed by a short exercise in buy- 
ing and selling, in which they use fair samples of the various coins of the United 
States, and the pupils go to their seats, pleased and profited, ready to undertake 
something else. 

The frequent changes made possible now by the use of materia!, has let a flood 
of Bunligbt stream in upon the work of (he teachers and pupils of the sub-pri- 
mary schools. 
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Di-awing. — There has beea great advaDceineat id the study and practice of this 
brancli of the course. 

The revision of the drawing- books, b; Frang & Co., rejecting the noD-essentlat 
and improving and retdining the practical, and (nliicg only that course which 
would be most bencflclal for the public schools of our country, so arranged " as 
to meet the wants of every grade ot pupils from the lowest primary to the most 
advanced class of the high school grade," has, with the increased attention which 
the teacher has beeo enabled to give the grammar schools, tended to bring about 
this desired result. 

ExtracU from Report of Teacher of Drawing. — "The results ot the change in 
drawing-books have been most satisfactory, in that the interest of the pupil has 
been maiDtained and more work accomplished. The subjects introduced are in 
the right order, and are the essential features ot public school work, namely, in- 
dustrial drawing; they embrace freehand, geometrical, perspective, and the 
higher numbers also include principles of projection and machine drawing. 

Id the second intermediaie grade two oew cards have been taken up, which 
have never been used before, showing an improvement over any previous year. 

The primnry grade, as in the previous year, has been taught by the regular 
teachers, who have had class instruction once a month, with directions for school 
work, and I am inclined to believe that these teachers have nearly all been faith- 
ful to duty In this respect." 

Grammar ai^d Language, — It is very gratifying to note the improvement shown 
in the work of the pupils in this Important part of the school curriculum. 

The results, as shown by the written examinations, have alike surprised teach- 
ers and school officers, having exceeded their most sanguine expectations. Not 
only are the papers correctly writien and punctuated, but, as a general Ihiog, 
they are fiee from improper constructions and are noted for smoothness and ease 
of expression. 

Penmajiahip. — In the matter of penmanship, the schools have improved very 
materially, clear and well-arranged papers being returned from the examina- 

The plan of placing specimens before the Board quarterly, and also of in- 
specting the writing-books, together with a commendable pride in the work, have 
been Instrumental in securing better attention to writing, and, as a consequence, 
better results. 

Arithmetic. — The arithmetic, recently adopted as a text-book, being furnished 
with practical mental and written examples for drill, has enabled the (encbei's to 
do better work, in a pleasanter and easier way, than was possible before. 

Oeography.—lxi geography, though improvement is noticeable since the change 
in the course, much is left to be desired. Just what to teach and how much, are 
the questions that are puzzling to answer. Not how much of general, but how 
much of detail. 

We have used question books, followed the systems of the text books, and 
arranged a topical course, but have not yet reached the desired end. Our pupils 
are well informed In the subject-matter in regard to sections of this and other 
coontries, but we desire to give them a general knowledge that may not be 
gleaned from the text-book alone. To this end, books of reference have been 
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furoished, but not enough of variety to satisfy the demand.— T. H. Clabkb, 

North Pbotidence. — Word Method. — In leaching children the letters the 
word method has been adopted in place of the old way, or combined with that, 
and we find that moat of the pupils, very aooo learn to read sentences composed 
of easy words, whereas under the old methoil of catliDg the alphabet U used to 
take about one term, and often longer, to learn the letters. The word for the 
leaaoQ is put upon the blackboard in the morning by the teacher; the attenlioD of 
the pupils is called to it; they have their pencils and slate or paper, and are 
shown how to copy it. They are thus kept busy (and the exercise pleases them) 
until recitation time, when they are called upon the floor aud the word analyzed 
and disposed of. By this method they not only leam the letters, but they learn 
to read, write, and spell the words correctly at the same time. 

SappUmentary Teading, to a very limited extent, has been allowed; none, how- 
ever, except such as has been brought in by the teachers and myself, consisting'of 
papers and magazines; and the eKperiment, so far aa we have tried it, proves to 
be of great practical value, and we shall plead for a more general introduction of 
it tn all the schools; not to take the place of the regular reader, but placed in 
the hands of the classes at proper intervals, to excite their interest in fresb top- 
Ics, to accustom them to read passages not previously studied, and also to Inlerest 
them in the current events of the day, and quicken and stimulate their intellect- 
ual powers. 

Taste in Beading to be CultiDaied. — As the mental appetite grows by what it 
feeds on, we should, in the education of our children, bear in mind the impor- 
tance and slgniflcance of flrst impres)iiona, and endeavor to forestall evil and fal- 
lacious conceptions by putting that which Is good, sound and true into their 
possession. The child is not taught to distinguish between good and evil food, 
at iuch, but is reared upon diet the most wholesome and nourishing possible, 
in order to create h taste for the accustomed good, and a distaste for the unwonted 
evil; and whun we consider that large numbers of our scholars do not attend 
school much after twelve years of. age, it is of the highest importance that they 
should be so taught in the matter of reading, writing and spelling as to be able 
to put their ideas upon paper in a neat and legible form. 

The teacher and the parent should cooperate in giving direction to the children 
as to what kind of books will furnish them with the knowledge which every 
individual needs in daily lite. They should be trained at the outset in the 
right direction, become accustomed to the best style, familiar with the best au- 
thors, so that, when school-iife is over and they go out from our d.iora, they will 
carry out the same line of reading in which they have been trained. 

Children leaving school at that early age should also have a good practical 
knowledge of arithmetic, and the general outlines of geography, and bo able to 
spell correctly most of the words in common use. Upon this foundation they 
can in after life build for themselves. 

The pupils should be trained to think more for themselves. To accomplish 
good results in this direction, the teacher should thoroughly interest them in their 
studies by presenting something new with almost every lesson, and encouraging 
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the class in their recitations to ask questions on points they do not fully under- 

An improvemeDt in recitations wouid be to have the pupils give answers in 
their own language, and the answer siiould clearly eicpress an idea. This method, 
I think, would induce a habit of thought, rapid reflection, and easy expression. 
Many of the queglions contain the answer, and are what tlie lawj'ers in court 
would call leading questions, because the mind of the pupil is at once directed 
to the answer without proper reflection of his own. 

I have suggested to the teachers with beginners in reading, to begin carefully, 
have them speak the words slowly and distinctly, giving to each its proper ac- 
cent, and to cultivate the vocal organs so Ihey will be able to give the proper in- 
flections nod read understandingly , 

More attention has been given to spelling and writing, and commendable pro- 
gress has been made in these studies. 

Map-Drawing. — In Dislrict No, 3, the geography classes have made escellenl 
profleiency in map-drawing, which is very important in that study. When pu- 
pils twelve years of age can from memory accurately draw the map of a stale, 
give the capital, locate the principal towns and rivers, tell the chief productions, 
character of the people, their habits and industries, they have a pretty good 
knowledge of the geography of that locality. 

Very good advancement has been made in grammar, or the art of putting 
words into acntcnces correctly, with whicb to express ideas. 

Singing has not been kept quite up to the standard I would like. Kxerciscs 
have been introduced occasionally upon topics outside the regular routine, 
perlainingto general knowledge and (he every-day affairs of life. — W. W. Wkoht, 
Superintertdeiit. 

pAwTUCKBT. — \Vrilii>g.-~T]ie question is often asked, how early should the 
child be taught to write? On this question the opinion of educators is various. 
Some favor beginning very early. Olliers would delay until the child has made 
quile an advance In the art of reading and acquired a good knowledge o( the 
tables. It is claimed that by this time thoy have obtained some profidency in 
(lie use of the pencil, and a knowledge of the forms of figures and the printed 
letters, which are of first importance in the school work; that they are better 
fitted to understand and to appreciate the utility of the new forms of expression 
which will be taught them. 

80 much depends upon the circumstances of each school, the peculiar qualifi- 
cation of the teachers, their power to adapt the instruction in this department to 
the conception of young pupils, that it is difficult to decide upon any specific 
age at which it should be taught. 

In some of the schools peculiar success is shown with very young children, 
and I have given strong encouragement to the teacher to persist in training them, 
even to the lowest classes; while In otiiers. It is such hard work, so little is accom- 
plished, the result of much effort and waste of time is so ineffectual with children 
of the same age, I have felt it best to dlscounCenancefunher trial, and recommend 
putting the time and labor on reading, spelling and the tables, until advancement 
and maturity will enable them to work with profit and less waste ol time. In. 
most of our second rooms we are doing somethiag in the art of penmanship, yet, 
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as intimal«d above, with varied success. Many children leave school so young, 
that I feel there is necessity to teach writing early, and cannot wholly discoua- 
tenaace the work even when it is attended with indifferent success. It may be 
urged that by adopting the same method equal success will be obtained. The 
assertion is logical, yet the result of a trial is aot conclusive evidence of its sound- 
ness, but rather a refutation. Many educators have stranded on this very princl- 
ciple. Hethod alone does not produce the result. It requires the same power, 
adaptability, foresight, taste, knowledge of the needs of individual pupils, and 
happy manner in the teacher, to procure equal results. We use a series of tra- 
cing books in all the schools alike, yet the results are quite different. 

Principle m. Practice. — This leads to the question relevant to the subject, 
Should the art of writing be introduced by teaching the elementary principles 
of the formation of the letters? 

1 once felt that it should, and was fully in favor of such a course. I have been 
converted, by experiment, to believe it is not the better way. 

In the schools, for the last six years, the tracing books have been used to some 
extent, and hy observing the results I am convinced we can make better progress 
in teaching the art of writing by the use of these books than we can by teaching 
the elementary principles. The elements and their combination into the formed 
letters are never fully understood by the yoang pupils, even under the guidance 
of the best teacher, and the process of teaching them requires much time and 
patient endurance. With the tracing books the copy Is a positive guide directly 
under the eye and the point of the pencil simultaneously. 

With the correctly-formed letter constantly before the eye, upon which the 
pencil is to be directed, nothing is left to memory or imagination, and the muscles 
of the hand are trained to perform the work with accuracy,. which is only de- 
pendent on the attention given to the operation. Taste and skill in the csecution 
are obtained by practice, as in the more independent system. Children attain a 
more distinct and uniform hand under this system than by the use of the ele- 
mentary principles. 

The lines of beauty, the curves and slant, arc not so dependent on the concep- 
tion of the pupil, and therefore more correct. All their practice with the tracing 
system is correct, if they give proper attention, while under the old system, with 
the utmost care, much practice is incorrect. 

Supplementary/ Beading. — Since the last report, supplementary reading matter 
has been placed in liie schools generally. Matter suitable for the several grades 
, has been obtained and been in use nearly two terms. 

The experiment is positively successful, A renewed Interest is awakened and 
the pupils have a strong desire for the exercise. This desire is not merely to 
gratify curiosity They find new subjects and new thoughts in language 
adapted to tbeir ability, and the subjects explicitly unfolded to their comprehen- 
sion, TUey also find they are less able to read an unstudied story than they 
thought they were. This incites them to try to do better, and an emulation is 
created which gives animation to all their reading exercises. I can see that a 
beneflcinl influence is acting on Ihem which extends lo the lessons of tbe read- 
ers as well. 

The above refers particularly to the lower grades, yet it applies as truthfully to ■ 
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tlie grammar sclionls, and I believe they are receiving more benefit fTom the BUp- 
plementar; reading Chan the others. The cultivating influence is more observ- 
able, as the pupils are more matured and susceptible to thn more elevated char- 
acter of the matter presented. It this plan is continued we look for happy 
influences which will show in the future, when our preaent pupils shall have 
become men and women, who will credit their taste for good reading and culti- 
vation to the introduction o( supplementary reading in the schools. 

NutuTal PAi^aajiA^.— The grammar schools hive each a class pursuing this 
study. Judging from the recllatious I have hearcl I think the subject is being 
well presented, and that a lively interest is maintained. Treated as it is twice a 
week, I think its value to the pupils will doubly compensate the slight interfer- 
ence with other studies. Its introduction will reflect credit to the committee, 
and prove it to be a potent element in bringing out and broadening the inte^lec^ 
ual power of the children. The teachurs say that the introduction of supple- 
mentary reading and philosophy Is one of the best improvements the committee 
has made. — A. Jkhcks, Superintendent. 

Pbovidencb. — Qrammar School Cmirie. — Pupils completing the grammar 
school course have, as a rule, a good degree of knowledge of praciical arithme- 
tic, of United States history, of spelling and geography, with some skill In the 
use of language. They are able to read music and to write neatly. During the 
past winter a course of lessons in mechanical drawing was given to the teachers, 
by means of which they have been able to instruct their pupils in the same, with 
satisfactory results. It is sincerely hoped that this branch of instruction will be 
still further encouraged. 

The criticism sometimes heard that our public school pupils do not read aloud 
with taste or intelligeuce, appears somewhat unjust. Great attention is given by 
most teachers to careful articulation and proper inflection. The growing senti- 
ment that learning to read should be less an attempt to reach a given standard 
ot elocution than to develop the power of receiving ideas from the printed page 
and — through familiarity with many and varied selections— to create a love for 
literature, is gradually affecting the method of teaching. The use of supple- 
mentary reading matter would encourage this sentiment. — Committee. 

Matter Di. Method. — There arc a few prominent faults in our schools that have 
been frequently pointed out, and should berepeated until they are corrected. That 
there is at the present time a tendency to crowd our schools with a variety of 
Studies, and to require too much of our pupils in a given time, is obvious to 
every carefnl observer. The simple elements of knowledge are passed over too 
rapidly and are not thoroughly reviewed and incorporated with previous acqui- 
sition. The useful, the substantial and the practical are too often neglected for 
what is showy and superflcial. Too much time is spent in learning technical 
terms, and deflnitions that convey no ciact and deflnite meaning to the youthful 

Young pupils should enter the paths of knowledge through the narrow and 
beautiful gate designed by Nature, and not be transported to the broad fields of 
science to grapple with great truths that thoughtful and mature minds have dis- 
covered. But whilst the first steps should be short and easy, and every needed 
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assistance should be rendered to quickeo the unfolding Intellect, tbe young pupil 
must learn to put torlli gradually his own strength, and not to rely too much 
upon ihc assistance of others. Whatever pupils can he encouraged to do for 
themselves should never be done for them. 

The two important qiiestiona that are now being discussed by earnest educa- 
tors are: " What ^re the best methods of acquiring knowledge, and what should 
the great mass of children attending our public schools be taught?" The bouad- 
arleg of knowledge have been so enlarged that it is often a very difficult problem 
for parents and teachers to decide what studies should have special prominence 
in our schools. When we consider that the time spent in school by a very large 
majority of pupils is less than six years to a pupil, it becomes a question of 
vital importance bow this time can be best improved. All must admit that 
those branches should be taught that will best flt eucb pupil, in the shortest time, 
for the active and responsible duties in that sphere and vocation in which he 
espects to be engaged. The variety and amount of knowledge is of far less im- 
portance than the csact and true method of acquisition. — D. Leach, Supt 

Richmond. — Penmanship. — The study of penmanship, is not receiving the 
care and attention in tbe schools that it should. — H. N. Phillips, Supt, 

SciTUATE. — Pupils have acquired some degree of aptness in performing math- 
ematical problems and explaining their reason, which is nearly as essential as its 
acquirement. It is one thing to possess knowledge and another to be able to im- 
part it. 

Map drawing has been pursued in some schools with interest, and a good de- 
gree of success has followed. Penmanship, a branch gcDerally neglected, has 
received marked attention. 

The copy-books in many instances have been kept very neatly, showing much 
care and painstaking.— C. K. Clarke, Bnperintendent. 

Warrbh. — Miuic. — Music has been taught, to some extent, in all our schools. 
All the teachers are entitled to much praise for the cheerfulness with which they 
have assumed and performed Ibis extra service. The committee are more than 
ever convinced that a serious mistake was made when the town practically de- 
cided, by its limited appropriation, to dispense with the services of a regular 
music teacher. The importance of the study, its untold influence for good in a 
thousand difterent ways, have too frequently been called to your attention to gain 
strength by repetition. The committee can only express tbe conviction that any 
money appropriated for Che education of our children in music will, in its benefi- 
cent results, bear interest a hundred fold. — Committee. 

Beading at Sight. — Marked success has attended the partial introduction of sup- 
plemental reading. The " Little Folks' Reader," purchased for the Mlller-alreet 
schools, has proved of great practical benefit. Such reading matter is not in- 
tended to be given to tbe pupils for ttudy, as in the case of their regular reading 
books, but is placed in their hands in the class at proper intervals to excite their 
interest by fresh topics and to accustom them to reading passages with which 
tliey have not previously become familiar. While the careful study of lessons in 
their regular reading books should in no case be abandoned, 1 am persuaded that 
our pupils should have more practice in reading at sight. They will thus gain 
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more coDfldence to take up the readiog of books id tbeir own hootea, aod Dot be 
deteri-ed from the fact that they have no one to guide tbero. This system tiastiie 
further advantage of keeping up their interest in reading exercises and of creat- 
ing an intelligent appreciation of what is read. The leeaona which they have 
studied or heard until they have them by heart will be read mechanically and 
with Utile conBciousnesB of their meaning. The child should from the very Srst 
be led to obtain an intelligent conception of what is read. Otherwise, his read- 
ing will be scarcely more tlian the making of so many imitative sounds. If 
suitable provision could be made, as it can be, with small expense, so that this 
plan of occasional reading at sight could be carried out, even anong some of the 
higher grades, I feel confident that we should not only socure better results in the 
reading exercise proper, but also quicken and stimulate the intellectual powers of 
the pupils. 

Writing and Arithmelk—lD the lower grades the instruction is, I think, taking 
a more practical shape than formerly, especially in the matter of writing and 
arithmetical exercises. The pupils are encouraged to use their pencils, and lake 
much pride in their ability to write without going through the alow process of 
printing their words. I am convinced that our pupils, before they have gone 
very far in the course, should be able to express their ideas in tolerable English 
and on paper. If this drill were begun early, tbe whole future career of the 
pupil would be made easier. 80, loo, the arithmetical work is reDdered less mo- 
DOlonouB and distasteful by a generous use of the slate and blackboard. This 
matter is invested with a alill greater interest when we consider tbe fact that 
large numbers of our scholars leave school before they have passed far in the 
Studies of the grammar grade. It should be our aim, therefore, as adapting our 
educational privileges to the needs of the greatest possible number, to so arrange 
our instruction that these pupils may secure the best possible preparation for 
practical life during their brief stay in our schools. Our sj'stem should be ar- 
ranged to this end, looking as much to their speedy entrance upon the work of 
tbe world aa to their advance to the higher grades and a more complete education. 
Hot need this in the least disturb the working of our course in any of its beat 
features in the higher grades, for no preparation for promotion and successful 
work in the more advanced studies is so efflcieut as that which makes the pupil 
thorough and practically versed in those branches of knowledge which every 
individual needs in the daily life. I would, therefore, at an early stage in their 
school career, have our pupils obtain a concise knowledge of the practical opera- 
tions of arithmetic and the general outlines of geography, master tbe spelling of 
words in most common use, learn to read aloud intelligibly, as welt as to read 
books intelligently for their own profit and pleasure, and become accustomed to 
put their ideas upon paper in a neat and legible form. Upon this as a founda- 
tion, which would be of the first value to those early leaving school, we might 
build our system of more complete education for those whom necessity does not 
force thus early into the work of the busy world. — W. N. Acklet, Supt. 

Warwick, — Adaptation of Labor, — Some of our teachers have a wise fore- 
thought ID relation to what tbey teach their pupils, as to the time they or any 
other teacher will be likely to have a chaoce to teach them, and govern their 
efforts for them accordingly. Some primary teachers are aware that they liave 
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pupils that will Qever be in an; higher school than tbej now are. Thej seek 90 
to teach their schools that such pupils shall not fail 10 gamer up some rudiments 
of the most practical brnnches of school education, such as reading, sipelling, 
writing at least with slate and pencil, and the elemencar; operatious with num- 
bers. Childreu who get so much, if the; get no further learning, will not be 
wbollj itlitorate. Intermediate and grammar teacheis have to teach with the 
same thought before them. They must not forget that some, perhaps the most 
of their pupils, are not destined to any advanced mental culture. They must 
therefore do their best not to have them go out from them, wilbout some ac- 
quisitions that will be of practical benefit to them. Again, teachers feel Chat 
they have pupils, of whom more can be eipected and upon whom more can be 
expended. Here, too, is scope for the true insight of the capable teacher. We 
have teachers who have had the training of children from the primary, up to 
responsible positions in life. This slate of thing makes our teachers who have 
been long at their posts eminently practical in their teaching; and it makes time 
and experience in the same school an element of value. We have book-keeping 
taught, not by copying and reciting text-books, but by original and practical 
work carried through a full set of books, kept by the pupil himself. We have 
penmanship so taught and acquired that pupils learn the forms of business, and 
are able to reproduce them in a business-like style. In the two practical 
branches of reading and writing T am glad to note signs of Improvement. And 
still we have pupils who are not merely ready reckoners, and proScients with 
the pen in all business forms, but also those whose circumstances and aspirations 
tend towards the higher grades of scholarship, and who find in our best class of 
teachers the help in tr^niug which looks to such results. — J. T. Suith, Supl. 

Webt Qreenwigh. — Beading. — I am sorry to say that the subject of reading 
does not receive the attention that it should. The manner in which it seems to 
be taught is almost worthless. Children are allowed to pass over what they read 
without understanding it, or even having their attention called to the moaning. 
They should out be allowed to pass over anything they do not understand, without 
the earnest endeavor of the teacher to cause them to comprehend it. Tliey 
should be taught tliat they ought not to pass over anything the meaning of which 
they do not thoroughly understand without much study before leaving it. The 
manner in which some of our teachers conduct a reading class is somewhat as 
follows: they assign a whole lesson at a time, if it is short, two; at the time of 
recitation, hear them read the lesson assigned, correcting miscalled words as they 
proceed with the reading, assign a new lesson, unless there are very many mis- 
called words, and excuse the class. Reading should have more attentioD than 
this, since it is of more importance than any other study. Through it we learn 
the thoughts and actions of great men who have lived and died before us. 
Through it we are m^e acquainted with all the arts and sciences. Through it 
all that is worth knowing can be learned. Should we not give more attention to 
reading than the mere pronunciation of words? A speller would be a better 
book for this purpose. If our children are allowed to read carelessly now, they 
will do it in after life. I venture to say that a very large proportion of our citizens 
in leading what they do not understand will, In nine cases out of ten, pass over 
it widiout giving it a second thought 
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Aritbmetic receives good attention unleaa in a few cnses there is a tendency to 
paae over it too hastily. 

, In geography there ie not so much attention given to mathematical geography 
as shouid be. 
, Seience vs. Art of Language. — There are but few pupiis that study language, 
and those that do, study it aB a science only. The art of eipressing thoughts 
receives but little attenlion. While not ignoring the study of grammar as a 
science, it is more important to our children that they thoroughly attain the art. 
History and algebra receive some attention. — J. W. R&thbdn, Superintendent. 

WooNsoCKET. — Englith Language. — High SektxA. — A large proportion of the 
pupils in each cla^s are still deficient in a comprehensive knowledge of English 
grammar, occasioned for the most part, by inadequate preparation in the lower 
schools. The difficulty will never become wholly obviated, unless a higher per- 
centage is required in this specific study, at the lime of admission. This failure 
to acquire a good knowledge of English grammar in the preparatory schools has 
however, been remedied Co some extent, by very exacting and thorough drills 
in English composition and rhetoric. It has been the aim of the teachers not to 
accept any piece ol composition, until each word has been spelled correctly, and 
all the more important rules of punctuation carefully observed. By this method 
of instruction, practical work is obtained, and attention is the more readily given 
to correctness of expression, which, in a high school coarse, Is of infinitely more 
importance than originality or profundity of thought. 

In all the other branches of study, a healthful progress has been made by the 
great majority of the students. Special mention should be made of the com- 
mendable manner in which the examination in moral philosophy was conducted 
at the close of the summer term, and also of the high appreciation which the 
membersof the lastgraduatingclasspoasessedof the problems connected with that 
difficult atudy. The conversational style adopted in the teaching of German, has 
often elicited words of warm approval. 

Hittorg. — Simtlarexpressionsof approbation might fittingly be madecoDcerning 
the history class, since the recent change of text-books. The voluminous man- 
uals on the histories of Qreece, Home, and England, which were used at so great 
a disadvantage for years, have been superseded by Swinton'a Outlines. Many 
pupils fail to derive that benefit which they might from the study of history, by 
neglecting to read larger works and special treatises, on subjects connected with 
their daily lessons. — E. E. Teomab, Superintendent. 



SUPERVISION. 

BRieTOL. — Sffttematie Tin'tation by Committee. — According to the plan of visi- 
tation, the schools receive at least one hundred and twenty-eight visits each year 
from members of the committee on examination, which is amply sufficient to 
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familiarize them with the methods of tenching pursued by the varioua instruct- 
ors, and when supplemented b; careful inspection in the examiaatioD at the close 
of each tenn, to decide upon tlic qualifications of the scholars for advaDcement. 
Candidates for the position of teachers are also examined by tbis committee. — W. 
V, MoRKisoM, Clmirman. 

BURRtLLViLLB. — BeaaoTiifor Rigid Superviaion, — The importance ot a tliorough 
and rigid supervision of schools can scarcely be overrated, especially when we 
lake into account the growing indifference that is so apparent at the present time 
among the parents and patrons of our public scliools. It is perfectly safe to say 
that not one in twenty of all the parents whose children attend the common 
schools ever visit them, from the beginning to the close of the term, in order to 
encourage the pupil by their presence and advice, or to determine whether the 
teacher is rendering a fair equivalent in service for the money he or she receives, 
and for which the property of the State is so largely tased. It is a discouraging 
fact that in a great majority of coses they do not know, by actual visitation and 
examination, whether the teacher is laboring to pass his or her allotted term as 
comfortably and pleasantly as possible, or is making the great end and aim of his 
labor the highest intellectual and moral elevation of those under his instruction. 
Often it is the case that the teacher is right at heart, but unripe in judgment, in- 
creasing studies and multiplying acquirements without increasing knowledge. 
One great end of knowledge is to learn to think, to think clearly and reasonably, 
to have the mind under control and to bring all its powers and energies to bear 
Upon a given subject; for a slavish dependence on the opinions of others produ- 
ces feeble minds and irresolute actions, and too many really earnest and consci- 
entious but inexperienced teachers fail in cultivating in their pupils independent 
thought and a spirit of self-reliance, which is so essential to success in alt the 
departments of our varied industry. He is by no means the most valuable in- 
structor of youth who teaches the scholar the greatest number of things, but 
rather the one who awakens the greatest thirst for knowledge and puts pupils on 
the right track for acquiring it by training the mind to liabiis of clear and sys- 
tematic thought. Hence it is, considering the youth and inexperience of so 
many of our teachers and the almost criminal indifference and neglect of parents, 
that a more thorough and rigid supervision of schools is urged with earnestness 
In order to meet, in some degree, the necessity of this unfortunate state of things. 
But to thoroughly supervise the schools requires time, and much time, and it 
demands, also, talent of a kind that in many other fields of labor would secure 
a just and ample reward. We do not expect men in our workshops, or on our 
farms, to labor without pay, and can we with much greater reason expect men to 
devote their time and talents to the promotion of educational interests, and to the 
benefit of our children, out of pure benevolence?— Commiffa^. 

East Greenwich. — Proper Remuneration. — The sum of thirty dollars only is 
appropriated for tbis purpose; certainly at least three times this sum should be 
devoted to this work, and we doubt not it would be ordered by the voters, if the 
matter was properly presented to their notice. 

I have endeavored to discharge the duties incumbent upon me during the past 
year with fidelity and tliorough ness. I have experienced much satisfaction in 
visiting the various districts, not only to inspect the working of the schools while 
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in BessioD, but Biao to talk with parents concerning matters that wore more or less 
Teeing lo iDdividuaU. B; such frequent talks with the patrons of the schools, I 
have been able also to introduce the question of improvements for their consid- 
eration, with the assurance and prospect of advancement. — E. S. Whbeilbr, 
SupennUndent. 

JoHNBTOH. — During the year Just past I have made the usual number of visits, 
end have endeavored, to the best of my ability, to impartially discharge my 
duties to myself and to my constituency, I have carefully kept in view the pro- 
gress of each school, and made such suggestions as, in my judgment, the neces- 
sities of the case demanded. I have generally found the teachers ready to adopt 
and follow my suggestions, and harmony has prevailed with ua. I have noted 
and encouraged individual effort lo excel, and the esample seemed to be con- 
tagious. 

The committee, as individuals, have made many visits during the year, and 
their presence has enhanced the usefulness of the school, from their suggestions 
pointing to an advance in the right direction. — W. A. Fhillipb, SuperinUtident. 

Lincoln.— We have endeavored to be faithful to this duty, believing that it is 
second to none in importance. There is almost no limit to the work that may be 
profitably done in this direction. If we meet the literal requirements of the 
school law, we do hut the least that ought to be done. If we exceed the law's 
demands, it is not labor lost. Nor is the mere visiting of schools the whole or 
the greater part of this service. Visiting is but a part of the means. It is esseti- 
tial, but not in itself exhaustive. There is much to be done in connection with 
it, and in addition to it, to fulfil all that is required in efScient supervision. — 



MiDDLKTOWN. — A Better Supervtiion Needed. — That there is need of better sa- 
pervision of our schools, is very evident. The town neglects to appoint a super- 
intendent, leaving the committee to fill that office, with no power to pay a salary, 
consequently the office ia only aominally filled. We cannot expect a man to 
devote tlie time and thought that the care of our schools requires to make them a 
success, without compensation. And why should we ask it? Is not Middletown 
as well able to pay her su peri nien dent a suitable salary as any of her sister 
towns? We appropriate liberally for our schools, pay our teachers good wages, 
and neglect to pay the one person of alt others whose duty It is to direct, coun- 
sel and encourage our teachers iu the discliarge of their various duties, to see that 
they are faithful, competent, and that they have the interests of their scholars in 
view as well as their own. — J. Peckham, Clerk. 

Newport. — Election of Sapenntendent— We consider it a misfortune thai the 
act providing for the election of school superintendents by school committees 
failed, at the January session of the Assembly, to become a law. The propriety 
of such an act seems obvious. Under the law of the Stale the school committee 
"mani^es and regulates" the public schools; the superintendent "performs, 
under the advice and direction of the committee, such duties, and exercises such 
powers, as the committee may assign to him." Those duties arc naturally that 
personal oversight and supervision of the schools which they need, and which, 
from the nature of the case, the committee cannot give. His powers are the au- 
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thority to muDtain wboleaome disciplioe, to admit pupila to appropilal^ schools, 
to assign teachers withio their respectiTe grades, and such other powers, correla- 
tive with bis duties, as are delegated to him by the committee. He <s the eye of 
the committee to inform it of the needs and conditioo of the schools; he is the 
hand of the committee to carry out its will. He is simply its executive officer. 
It follows that his responslbitit; to the committee should correspond to the 
powers delegated to him by it, and that, therefore, to it should he owe his official 
existence. As it now stands, if a superintendciit of schools should refuse to 
perform some duty assigned to him, or should perform it in a manner so as to 
frustrate the inl«ntioD of the committee, it nevertheless is clothed with no au- 
thority to compel the performance of its formally expressed will. Its power, 
under such circumstances, is simply negative. It may, indeed, recall the dele- 
gated authority, relieve the superiuteudent of the duties assigned to hiro, and 
leave him the only duty of drawing his salary, and in the meantime itself endeav- 
or to perform, as imperfectly as would be inevitable, the work of supervision. 
The mere statement of such a possibility shows very clearly the defect of the 
present arrangement. 

It is sometimes claimed that the office of superintendent should ha an object 
of popular suffrage. The claim is plausible, but unsound. It overlooks the fact 
that this is not a pure democracy, but a democratic republic, in wblch the prin- 
ciple of government by representation is a fundamental one. In recognition of 
that principle, the people have committed important trusts to your care and have 
invested you with ample authority for the judicious and independent manage- 
ment of those trusts. In recognition o( that principle, the people have entrusted 
to the school committee the regulation and management under law of its public 
schools. This being the case, it goes without saying, that, in order that the 
committee may do its work properly, and at the same time be held to a just re- 
sponsibility therefor, it should have power to select the instruments by moans of 
which its work is to ho performed. — D. Baker, Chairman. 

New Shobeham.— -SfcAooJ 0£icer».— School officers should generally be those 
who have a direct personal iuterest in the affairs of the school. It is seldom wise 
to neglect this consideration. School officers are too often elected because they 
are popular, and happen to desire the office, having a daughter, sister, cousin 
or friend who wishes to secure the school, or because, being prominent men in 
the district and holding leading town ofSces, they come to be regarded, in a man- 
ner, as trustees or committee-men ex-offkio. — C. E. Perry, Superintendent, 

North Protidehcs. — In any instance where the exercise of a discretionary 
authority seemed to have been needed, my action has been guided by a desire to 
use that authority in accordance with Ihe will and official action of Ihe commit- 
tee, and to keep within the prescribed bounds accorded to an officer in a position 
of public trust. 

Supervimn should be Alive. — A great responsibility rests upon the official In 
whose hands is placed the guardianship of our schools, and the teacher who as- 
sumes the sacred duty of training our children in knowledge, good morals and 
right habits of thought. 

If, in their conclusions upon educational matters, they settle down upon the 
conviction that the best methods of teaching have been obtained, and that the 
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presenl ayatem is perfect and no chanpe in the fature is needed, they mnke a 
miBtake, and fall short of meeting the responsibility devolving upon them. In 
this aKe ot progress it requireB much thought and study to iteep pace with the 
advaocement in all departmeatB of learaiog. 

The mind of the educator should be ever on the alert for freah meflna for ren- 
dering our present syetem of teaching more effective nnd practical. 

It has been said that when any work is completed, all real interest aeemB to 
abate. It is only In the progress, the pursuit, that the earnest zeal, the ardor, the 
deep interest is aroused and lield fast. 

However much we may admire our present system of public instruction, from 
which so many good results have been obtained, still we should steadfastly search 
for any posaible defectain its working, or (ornew methods by which better resulU 
can be accomplished. — W. W. Wright, Superintendent. 

pAWTUCKET. — Systemalie Supertiiion by Committee. — At the beginning of every 
term each member of the committee is appointed to visit certain of the schools, 
the entire number of the latter being divided into eight sections and assigned in 
rotation according to this division. By this method careful attention and " su- 
pervision " is secured for the several rooms, and a general acquaintance and 
watchfulness in addition to that exercised by the superintendent Is maintained. 
The "supervision" thus given to our schools is believed to be quite as Important, 
and we hope is almost as valuable, as that obtained in other towns and cities at 
much greater cost. It is, to a certain extent, a labor of love, but none the less 
is it a needed labor. Yet it cannot be performed by nine men, however good 
may be tlieir intentions, witb care and thoroughness sufficient to meet alt require- 
ments. It is very desirable that there should be manifested (the aimple feeling ia 
not enough,) a greater interest in our schools by those whose children are pupils, 
and also by those who do not have children in attendance. — F, Shermak, Ohair- 

PoRTBHorTH. — Too LitUe Quid/mee. — In a town like this, with mixed schools 
and with their Irregular attendance, perhaps it is impossible to have what Is 
called a regular course of study, yet we need some better system or method of 
teaching than we now have. Our teachers are left too much to their own beads, 
and each one pursues taia own particular course. No doubt In most cases they 
are honest and faithful in the discharge of what they believe to be their duty; 
yet in many cases they have mistaken notions of what constitutes a good school, 
and stand in need of the counsel and advice of older heads and those better ac- 
quainted with the people of the town. It often happens that young and Inex- 
perienced strangers are put in charge of a school, and they perhaps start with 
the best of intentions and adopt a system or course which is not acceptable to the 
trustee and parents of the district, and are suffered to go on through the entire 
term without hearing any direct complaint from any one and at tbe end of the 
term are discharged without a hearing or chance of redeeming their characters as 
teachers. In this way much valuable time and money arc lost to the children and 
the town. Now, to avoid these evils we need a proper person appointed and 
paid by the town, so that they can aftord to visit all tbe schools o( the town at 
stated periods and advise and direct tbe teachers in the governmeDt and general 
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course to be puraaed in teaching, and, most of all, to let them know when they 
are giving satisfaction and wlien they are not. 

As it now is, the coramillee, to answer the requirements of the State law, ap- 
point a BuperinteiicleDt, and pei'liaps as good an one as we could get, yet as he 
gets nothing for his services we of course expect nothing in return, so that the 
ofQce is merely a nomiual one. — J. CoaoBSKALL, Clerk. 

Richmond. — The passage of the law, prohibiting members of the Bchool com- 
mittee, superintendent and trustees from teaching in the town where they hold 
office, is, we thiok, a step backward. It is rash legislation, to say the least, and 
much to be regretted. — H. N. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Warwick. — Difficultiee in the Way of Swpervieion. — It has been a trouble to me 
during the two years I have held the position of school superintendent, that the 
schools do not receive the supervision the law requires, and cannot, as matters 
are now understood. The law requires every school to be visited by the school 
committee at least twice during every school term, once within the flrst two 
weeks and once within the last two weeks. The school committee have imposed 
this part of their duty upon the superintendent; and be finds the visiting of 
twenty. eight schools in two weeks simply impracticable. 

I suppose the intent of the law to be, that there shall be such visitation as to 
enable the committee to know the state and needs of every school in town. What 
the superintendent knows about the schools the committee is supposed to know. 
The committee will know what requires their official action. So far as this, the 
intent of the law is fulfilled, but the letter is not. 

Suppose each man of the eighteen composing our school committee should visit 
the school or schools in one achool-houso once during the first two weeks and 
once during the last two weeks of each term, this would fulfill the letter of the 
law. And this would be no onerous task to perform. Then the superintendent 
may do as he now does, visit every school once every term, and as much oftener 
as may be necessary, for him to be thoroughly acquainted with every teacher and 
bis or her methods, and the condition and wants of every school. This, I sup- 
pose, would meet the requirements of the law as to official supervision. — J. T. 
Smith, Superintendent. 



TEACHERS. 



Barrinoton. — Normal Teaehers. — Our teachers are all graduates of our State 
Normal School, so that the schools have shared all the advanti^ which results 
from professional training, in addition to the natural ingenuity and aptness to 
teach possessed by the teachers. Thisadvantage is very great; and there is danger, 
perhaps, that it may fail to be fully understood or duly appreciated. If we could 
place the average district school of fiftyyears ago along side of thoseof the present 
day, we should find the contrast very great. In the former we should find very 
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few branches of sludji 7ery few claM recitatioDS, except in reading and spelliog; 
the teacbiog meagre and arbitrary; no processes explaioed and no principles 
illustrated; no thought of development and discipline of the intellectual facul- 
ties, but a constant memorizing of words and sentences without asking for their 
meaning; aud a repetition of processes, with no thought of their nature, except 
that they would produce some given result. The knowledge thus gained might 
have, and to a large extent, did have much practical value. A pupil instructed 
by such a teacher as that of the Hon. Jos. T. Buckingham, described by Dr. 
Sears, at Saratoga, in 1880, whose instruction was, " Add the figures in the £rst 
column, carry one for every ten, and set the overplus down under the column," 
might become a very accurate accountant, but, without some further explana- 
tion, would not be likely to t>ecome an intelligent mathematician. He would be 
somewhat like the engineer, of whom Dr. Wsyland once spoke to the class of 
which I was a member in college. This engineer managed his engine very suc- 
cessfully, and would tell by the sound when anything about it was wrong; but 
when asked what caused the motion, said that in fact he had never thought 
.whether the wheel moved the crank, or the crank moved the wheel. 

How different from thia are the vast majority of the schools of the present. Or- 
der and system are prevailing facts. In all the better claaa of schools, the whole 
arrangement of exercises has for its primary object the unfolding and strengthen- 
ing of the fociillies of the pupils. To uaderaCand is regarded as of more Impor- 
tance than merely to know. Hence a variety of subjects of study is presented in 
order to bring into exercise the various mental powers so as to secure a uniform 
and symmetrical development. In a school of the olden time the pupil might 
learn addition or the rule of three with scarcely more intelligeucc than a mere ma- 
chine; in the schools of to-day, where normal methods are employed, the pupil 
is taught not merely to execute but to understand and explain. He thus be- 
comes au intelligent, thinking, reasoning being, as the direct result of his school 
tuition. The old style of teaching left him a mere machine, unless he became 
something more through the unaided and maturer exercise of his powers; the 
normal method puts him directly on the road to a clear, intelligent, well devel- 
oped manhood. He gains all that the old style imparted in practical knowledge, 
and adds to this a well developed understanding and a cultivated taste; the power 
to think, to reason, and to translate his intellectual activities into language. To 
secure such results our teachers have been laboring with praiseworthy energy and 
gratifying success.—!. F. Oaut, Superiniendent. 

Bristol, — Higher Qualificaliorti. — The committee lias given special attention to 
the qualillcations of teachers. Tbey believe if the standard of the schools is to be 
maintained, and especially if it is to be advanced, it can only be done by well 
trained and qualified teachers. In order to secure this, none are to be employed 
hereafter even in the primary schools, until after thej have passed a satisfactory 
examination. 

The following resolution on this subject has been adopted unanimously: 

Baiolved, That hereafter all eleclious of teachers for the primary departments 
shall be made from a list of applicants who have been previously examined by 
the Examining Committee, and by them found competent; also, that for the 
formation of such a list a competitive examination of all applicants shall be 
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held at elated times, with proper notice given. Such candidates as shall pass a 
satisfactoryexaminationare to be placed on the list in the order of their excellence. 

Your committee fully concur in the statement expressed by the commissioner 
of public schools, that "there should be an end of empiricism in the school- 
room, an overthrow of the novice, and the instaltmeat of skilled workmen." 
They are also of opinion that in order to do the best work the Uaeher mutt 
continue to be a itudeni, and avail himself of all helps within reach. The 
teacher who has stopped studying becuuse he has gained his position, is unwor- 
thy of his place, and should be removed. In the words of another, "Having 
separated himself," a teacher " aeeketh and intermeddleth with all useful knowl- 
edge, not for himself but for his pupils. It may be laudable to gain knowledge 
for its own sake, but a teacher gains knowledge for the sake of others. As the 
bird gathers food for its nestlings, so the teacher is ever on the alert to gain 
whatever will be directly, or through his own equipment and culture, helpful to 
his pupils."— W. V. Morrison, Chairman. 

BURRILLVILLB, — Ptrfectum not BemAed. — The several teachers who have been 
employed have, with few exceptions, labored faithfully to discharge the trusts 
voluntarily assumed by them, and in most cases with gratifying results. Yet 
there is room for improvement, and as perfection is not easily attained, it will be 
necessary for teachers, pupils and the friends of education to redouble their ex- 
ertions in [he race tor knowledge, remembering always that the battle is not won 
by the strongest or the race by the fleetest, but by those who steadily pursue 
their object to the end where the priceless jewel of human perfection is to be 
found. None are more conscious of this fact then those who make the trial. — 
Committee. 

Ikit of Frequent Changei, — Frequent changes necessitate getting acquainted 
with the temperaments, progress and needs of the scholars, while thecontinuance 
of teachers who already know these points makes it possible to work to much 
bell«r advantage. In our village schools the standard of education, as a general 
rule, is better than in the more remote districts. This is due in the one case 
to the permanency of teachers, and in the other to its opposite. I have In 
mind a school that has bad the beneBt, or rather the disadvantage, of a new 
teacher every term during the past year. It is needless to say that this school 
had not improved materially during this period of time, though the teachers la- 
bored earnestly and faithfully. — A. F. Mowhy, Superintendent. 

Charlestown.— -1 Bigh Moral Standard Nece»»ary.—U is the duty of every 
trustee to procure not only those who are fully qualified to teach the text-books 
of the present day, but those who have good morals and a character unblem- 
ished. The minds of the young are very susceptible. They imitate others far 
more than wo can perceive, thereby forming either £ood or bad habits for a life 
. time. Then surely those who have the moulding of the minds of the young 
should have a high standard. 

Our corps of teachers have worked faithfully and succeeded in bringing our 
schools step by step to a better condition than at the beginning of the year. — 8. 
B. HoiBJB, Jr., Superintendent. 

CovBNTBT. — Mental QualifeaHong. — There are many occupations of life In 
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which persons of adequate mental and moral endowmentB may reckon upon 
Bucceas and may rest their hopes of it upon previous careful preparation and 
training. But in the profession of teaching the case is far different. There are so 
many special difficulties and unprecedented cases arising in a teacher's life tliat 
it \b with htm as it was with a Columhus in navigating unknown seas. There are 
Bome coDditioDSof success, however, that belong to the class that are indispensa- 
ble and Btill that can be prepared for beforehand. These should he faithfully 
attended to. We will refer to one only, and that one is the oecil of proper men- 
tal qualificatiODB. The teacher is liable to And pcrpleslties in the Bchoul-room 
without being hampered by narrow acquirements. We would advise all persons 
proposing to teach, in the first place, to gain a familiar knowledge of the 
branches required to be taught, or otherwise they will find it up bill work to 
teacb, or to tell even what they do know. — ComirUUee. 

Crahbton. — Changt$ UndeHrahU. — There have been few changes of teachers 
during the year. We think it to be of the utmost importance to retain the ser- 
TiccB of good teachers. This has been the course we have pursued. If carried 
out too zealously, we trust our friends will remember that our object was, the 
good of the greatest number. It Is very plain to our mind that when a new 
teacher takes the place of an old one, being a stranger to the pupils, to the work, 
and perhaps to the place, he cannot expect for a long time to attain the best re- 
sults. Consequently, much valuable time and labor are consumed. We would, 
however, strive to retain only the genuine teacher. Our teachers have been very 
earnest and faithful in performing the arduous duties assigned them. 

Character of Teai^er's Work, — A teacher's work is not at all times (as many 
consider) the most pleasant employment. We think very few persona are Just 
adapted for this profession. A welt-trained intellect, a thorough knowledge of 
the sciences, and a broad acquaintance with general subjects, are not all that is 
necessary for one who is to live, day after day, with forty or fifty children of 
different make-up, dlfFerent propensities, different temperaments, and attempt to 
teach and improve those many minds. Uost of the children in our schools are 
between the ages of Qve and sixteen years, just the period most critical in their 
whole lives— so open to outward influences, and so sure to be shaped by them. 
During this period their strongest appetites are developed, while their moral sus- 
ceptibilities may become weakened by indulgence. It is the period, too, when 
they are without the assistance of a personal experience as to the sad results of 
yielding to temptation. What wisdom and Christian patience, then, should the 
teacher In our public schools possess. 

Personal Infiuenu. — The majority of our children leave school during this 
period. In this connection we may fear that parents too often weakly surrender 
their Judgment when the child insists upon leaving school for a city clerkship 
perhaps, or the mill employments, which will pay but a pittance, at most. It 
some parents are weak tn this regard, have they not been feeble in the course of 
discipline pursued? It this is so, much more devolves upon the teacher; and if 
the children launch out upon the busy world at an age so early, how important 
that their early training be the best. We hope that the teacher may ever bear in 
mind that the development of the character of these little ones Is largely entrusted 
to his influence, and that the child will be, in a great measure, just what his 
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iDstnictioD makes him. If it ia tbe teacher's aim to instill into the pupil's heart 
and mind tbe great value of truthfulness, of a character of nobility and real 
worth; and if the teacher possessing those qualities can lead the child to admire 
and to strive to obtain them also, then, if the teacher possess the ability to 
properly impart instruction, we think tba work of improving tbe intellect will 
be made an easy matter.— J. A. Latham, Superiiitendent. 

CtMBERr.AND, — Hi EffeiAt of Frequent Chavgei. — We would stale it ae our 
conviction, from peisonal inspection, tbat most of the schools have had tamest 
and conscientious teachers, who have spared no pains in doing faithful, capable, 
and bon est work in behalf of the pupils committed to their charge. It Is a 
source of regret, however, that such constant changes are all the lime taking 
place in the ranks of the teachers. In some of our districts it is no uncommon 
thing for every now term to usher in a new teacher. It ia manifest that such a 
state of Iblugs is fraught with injury to our schools. It is impoasible for teach- 
ers to do Iheir best work while laboring under the anxiety ami disquietude arising 
from the consciousness that they hold their position by the slightest possible ten- 
ure, and that very possibly tbe close of tbe terra will sever their further connec- 
tion with the school. It deprives them, in a large measure, of that heart and 
courage which are so essential to the Instructor, and without which be will be 
likely to do but little in awakening the perceptions and stimulating the faculties 
of his pupils. The effect is also equally bad on the scholars. Time is lost and 
a great deal of friction engendered in becoming accustomed to tbe new teacher; 
and, worst of all, the children gel tbe impression tbat somehow or other such 
changes are made at their Instigation, and that their Instructor's term of ofdce is 
wholly dependent on their likes or dislikes. It seems to us, that under our dis- 
trict system the best way to remedy this evil is for the people in the several 
districts to take a greater interest in the annual school meetings, to put in the 
best men as trustees, and to continue them in office for a series of years, unless 
there are good and urgent reasons for a change. — K. Mvbrat, Jr., Superinlendeni. 

East QitEETSwicH.^AppotHtment. — In this regard it is clear to my mind that 
while the district trustee may properly be authorized to nominate teachers, the 
power to appoint should be with tbo school committee and superintendent. — E. 
8. Wheeler, Superinlendeni. 

East Providence. — Good Wagei. — No small share of the success achieved has 
been due to the policy of retaining experienced teachers. It is poor economy to 
save a few dollars and lose a good teacher. Good teachers are not so plentiful 
that we can afford to easily lose them. The principals of tbe grammar schools, 
now paid one thousand dollars per annum, would readily command much higher 
salaries in many other places. They werepald this sum wbcu they began their 
labors here, and since then they have hod years of experience. Their services 
are worth more now because of this cxpcricuce. In order to pursue what the 
te deem the best and most economical policy, Ibey recommend an In- 
n the salaries.— 



ExKTBR.— ^peoiiii Qua^iffcatens.— There have been employed during tbe past 
I) different teachers, eleven female and six male. A few of this 
e beginners, while tbe others have bad more or less experience. As 
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& rule I think they accomplished good, honest, faithful work. Aa a very large 
majority of tbe childreo of this town depend wholly on the dietrict Bchoo] for 
their education, the work should be made as thorough and practical as poBsible. 
Every teaclier should therefore consider well the reBponsibllity, and quality him- 
self accordiagly. He should be a treasure-house of information on each branch 
he teaches. This can be done by a coDstant study of each lesson previous to its 
recitation, and also by being a general reader. He should endeavor also to 
arouse an interest and excite a love for study. If the teacher is interested in his 
work, the pupils will be likely to tie Interested in their work. The success of 
the schools depends very much on good, true, and living teachers. I would 
therefore respectfully suggest to lnisl«es, that tbey hire no teachers who have not 
especially qualified themselves for school work, so that improvemeut may be 
made every year. — G. A. THOUAa, SuperinUTtdtni. 

Foster. — Change* Detrimental.— A. serious fault is the failure to reengage ex- 
perienced and successful teachers, under whose charge a school has been making 
good progress. This Is very frequently done on some slight pretext, much to 
the detriment of the welfare of the school. A teacher whose good reputation 
has been well eBtablished, and who has taught with success should not be 
discarded in preference to any one who has not justly merited the name of a 
good and successful teacher, 

Moral Infiuenee. — It is far better to place in charge of schools those who are 
known to possess a good moral character, with average qualiScatioas, than one 
whose moral standing is below par, but whose ability for teaching books may be 
excellent. We need a healthy moral tone given to our schools, and we need a 
band of teachers, every one of whom will teach by precept and by example good 
morals to our children, and who will strive with unremitting zeal to eradicate all 
immoralities from the minds and hearts of the precious ones under their charge. 
How often as we visit the schools do we bear profane and indecent language 
from groups of boys on the school grounds. This is much to be regretted and 
it is a deplorable fact tb.it the school, of all places, is where our children become 
infected to an alarming extent with the prevailing vices of the present day. If 
the one who is placed over a school is known to be a person of directly virtuous 
sentiments, it certainly affords great relief to parents who have the future wel- 
fare of their children nt heart. 

For the outspoken, upright moral character of the teacher will have its corre- 
sponding effect on the pupils committed to his charge; but on the other hand, if 
the moral qualities of the teacher are not sufficiently well established to lift a 
voice against everything that may be noticed among the pupils that has a ten- 
dency to ruin the character, it is to be lamented; and we ought to become alive 
to the fact that wc must be extremely careful in the selection of teachers, or ruin- 
ous results will follow. 

I^vparation. — It is hoped that all who Intend to teach, whether for a limited 
time or not, will qualify themselves thoroughly before they seek to engage in the 
work. Many are too much inclined to be hasty and engage in the business be- 
fore they really understand the importance of the undertaking. It is much 
better to come prepared, that is possessing a thorough understanding of the 
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branches which are required to be taught. Too many present themselves without 
the necessary qualiQcations, and oevertheless are allowed to enter the tield ex- 
pecting to improve the school over which they preside. It requires much energy, 
much patience and much perseverance to make a successful teacher; in short to 
be a very successful teacher, one must he born to the profession. Real teachers 
are like poets; bom, not made; but by close application a great deal can be done 
to overcome natural deflclencles. Natural tact combined with mental cultiva- 
tion and moral proclivities produce the teacher, and such an one is worthy the 
name. — H. L. Placb, Superintendent. 

Glocesteb. — The teachers, as a whole, have been earnest and faithful in their 
work. Those who have had the longest experience we should expect would ac- 
complish the most, but some young teachers have done well, though it was their 
first efforr. It is not necessary for me to reiterate the qualiScatlons of a good 
teacher. You know them too well, and doubtless very few come up to your 
ideal. It requires time and experience and a love for the work to make a good 
teacher. And when districts have such (and they can know by their work) they 
should endeavor to keep them. 

Uniformity ofWage». — I would recommendthatteacherakeeping the same grade 
of school should have the same pay, whether they have the same number of 
scholars or not. The result I think would he to secure a better class of teachers 
than can be done under the present low rate of wages. The trustees are obliged 
to hire teachers cheap, because Ihcy have so little money, — in some Instances 
barely enough to keep the number of weeks required by law. — H. E. Johnson, 
Saperintendent. 

Johnston, — The toacbera have been faithful and earnest in the work in al- 
most every instance. — W. A, Phillips, 9up&Hntend4nt. 

Lincoln. — The teachers have been good, and we have seen as little as in any 
other year to disapprove in their spirit or methods. They have generally given 
satisfaction, and deserve commendation for their couecientious fldelity. Many 
of them have been employed in our schools for successive years and have done 
good service. — Ctommflfew. 

Little Comptob. — Special Preparation. — In regard to good teachers the town 
is to bo congratulated upon the possession of so many. How to retain them, or 
replace them and increase their number is a question worthy of careful thought. 
In this town the corps of teachers will be naturally recruited from the ranks of 
the scholars. The inducements here arc not sufficient to attract many flrst-class 
teachers from abroad. The preference naturally is and should bo given to native 
talent, other things being equal. And yet I am convinced that to promote schol- 
ars to teachers In the same schools from year to year. Involves an element of risk. 
Every teacher should know a great many more things than he or she may be 
called upon to teach. And no teacher can expect to shine in the profession in 
our day, however great the native talent possessed, without some measure of pro- 
fessional training. I would therefore urge upon all who contemplate teaching 
foranylengthof tine, for their own sakes and that of the pupils they may teach, 
to secure for themselves the advantages of a few terms at least in some normftl 
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or professional scbool. The ndvaDtagea secured thereby, I am coafident, will far 
exceed the cost in time and money. 

Tnstitutet are also held every year by the State Commissioner and an able body 
of assistants, one or more of which should be attended by every teacher. In 
this same connection T would apeak of educational literature. There are many 
valuable perEodicals devoted to the subject containing advanced thought, im- 
proved methods and valuable suggestions, worth far more to every teacher than 
the cost of subscription. As has been said, " they are a sort of perpetual insti- 
tiile for the teacher." One or all of these means of advancement are within easy 
reach of our teachers, and if they would Eieep abreast of the times, they will 
avail theraselves of them. — A. M. Rice, 8uptHntend«nt. 

MiDDLETOWN.— J1irman«7iey.— When a district has a good teacher, it ia poor 
policy to make a change. The best results cannot be obt^ned, in any district 
that changes teachers often. Our teachers should be hired by the year, and not 
by the term.— J. Peceham, Clerk, 

Newport. ^MwaZ Influence. — Progress and development to be sure and last- 
ing must ni^cessarily be slow. Particular and careful attention should be always 
given to the foundations upon which a noble and beautiful super-structure is Id 
be erected. Yet what edifice ia, or can be made, so beautiful and noble, as an edu- 
cated, cultured, refined young man or woman. Particular and careful attention, 
then, should be given to the foundations of learning, and we are happy to state, 
in this report that such attention is being given by your board to the lower 
Bcboola, which are already beginning to show the good fruits of such direction. 

The teachers, however, have a great work to do, that may not be laid down in 
the rules, or in the course. To be successful, they must win the confidence of 
the children, and through them the parents, for it is mainly by the cooperation 
of the parenta that order and obedience are secured. The impure moral atmos- 
phere of the streets will have to be met and corrected, not by the exclusion of 
those who, perhaps, ain ignorantly. but by instilling into their minds a purer 
moral atmosphere, and lifting them to a higher moral plane. 

When we consider that the schools have but five hours out of the twenty-four, 
sixteen of which may be wakeful ones, we may understand what a task !s [o be 
undertaken in the case, even of some of our aub-primary pupils. Yet we feel 
assured that the task is not too great to be accomplished. There ia an influence 
that goes out from the school directed by a faithful, sympathetic. Christian 
teacher, that will counteract and correct the influence of the streets, and even of 
immoral homes. 

Let no teacher feel that the kindly labor, tlie patient dealing with rough and 
refractory pupils, even if in the year they ahow no good fruits, is labor thrown 
away. Seed carefully planted and watered will, sooner or later, spring up and 
bear fruit. It is true, it is a particular and hard field of labor, but if not euUi- 
vated, what will become of its wild productions? What will be the effect upon 
others? 

To be successful in this department of work, which we believe to be of chief 
importance, the teacher must present in himself and herself the standard. Self- 
control must be exemplified in ail Ike tauher'a work. Nothing of personal 
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matter should be tillownd to break in upon the kindly recogoition oC the indi- 
viduals of bcr charge, at all times and in all places. 

The dullest pupil should never be made to feel that his teacher >o regards him, 
and the roughest should be patiently directed and encouraged to do better. The 
line of demarkalion, in morals, manners, or attainments, of the extremes of a 
class or school, should never be tangibly drawn; i. e.. the best should l>e made to 
(eel that he may become belter, and the poorest, become best. No matter how 
trying the case, how aggravating the circumstances, the teacher cannot afford to 
get augry, lest her teaching and labor in this department be In vain, and she con- 
demn herself in the doing of that which she alloweth not. 

Hint* for Teaeheri.—A tabulated form is intended as a guide to the teacher so 
that DO one branch of the course will be pushed at the espense of another. 

Best results are secured by the uniform development in each branch. Frequent 
changes In the school exercises are not only desirable but beneficial. 

Nothing is guned by prolonging any exercise to weariness, hut is, rather, a hHng 
operation. 

Classes divided Into sections and exercises limited to twenty minutes, have en- 
abled their teachers to secure the beat results. 

Burden carriers need rest or breathing spells. The exercises of a school should 
be so conducted as not to become burdensome. 

The clearest and fullest explanation of the principles of arithmetic should be 
first given by the teacher, and the pupils Induced to fomaulate the rules. 

Reviews are not only required in every grade, but are essential to progress. 

Pupils should be kept occupied, and never compelled to sit idle. 

Idleness Is the parent of mischief and will soon beget general disorder. If the 
class be restless and disorderly, the teacher would do well to consider the cause, 
even if it lead to self -inspection. 

It should be the aim of the l«achers to exert the highest moral influence over 
the pupils entrusted to their charge, to be instant in season and out of season, to 
point their morals, to direct their manners, to instruct in the simple laws of 
health, and to instil into tlieir minds the principles of self-denial and self-control, 
ever bearing in mind that example is more powerful than precept. — T. H. 
Clarke, Superintendent. 

North Kibostown, — Qualiiy va. Quantify.— The teachers and trustees have, 
in the main, performed iheir duties in a faithful and conscientious manner, and 
if in some schools the best results have not been attained, the trouble has been, 
as before intimated, a want of sympathy and encouragement on the part of the 
public. There has been evinced the best feeling between school officers and 
teachers, and with a single exception (and there the trouble was not of a serious 
nature) the greatest harmony has prevailed in all the districts. 

Trustees, in their desire to please everybody, make the mistake of keeping too 
much school. They seem to think the longer the term, the greater the success, 
and that their efficiency as school officers is commensurate with the length of the 
school year. Thiw is radically wrong. In many districts, where the appropria- 
tion is small, the school year must of necessity he short, and it is far better to 
employ the best talent, with the means at hand, for even the six months required 
by law, than to maintain a school nine or ten months with an Inferior teacher. 
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I taeartily agree witli our State Coromissioaer, who Kaja, in his last report: " A 
month witb a good teacher ia worth more than a, term with an ordinary one.'' 

Thorougkneu. — The leacher'a work might frequently be rendered more effect- 
ive, it &\\ teachers fully comprehended wliat is actually required of them. It ia 
not Eufflcient that the curriculum of the school-room be gone through with day 
after day, but it is a duty which every teacher owes to the iliBtrict which employs 
him, to the pupils under his instruction, and particularly to himself, that his un- 
divided time and all his talents, both in and out of the school-room, be devoted 
to the interests of the school. School duties should be made paramount to eveiy 
other relation. Those teachers who expect to succeed and to assume advanced 
positions, will find their time best employed in studying the individual charac- 
teristics of tlieir pupils, the best methods of imparting knowledge and in gaining 
malerial acquisition in the broad realm of science and literature. Teachers who 
do not keep up a systematic course of study cannot, in the long run, expect to 
succeed, and they need only consider their want of application to divine the 
cause of their failure. I am of the opinion that a careful and thorough exami- 
nation of all the teachers in the town, at least once a year, would work a decided 
benefit both to themselves and to the schools ; for it would actuate many to study 
who now need the exercise, and would awaken a bealtliful emulation which 
would soon make itself felt in a marked degree in the school-room. 

It*should be the aim of every teacher to impress upon the minds of his pupils 
the value of thoroughness in school work, and to see to it that they master every 
detail before assigning new lessons or allowing them to advance. Often it is far 
belter not to learn at all than to half learn or learn incorrectly; Cor the incorrect 
form, as first learned, will forever haunt one and necessitate the double process 
of unlearning and learning anew, while a lesson thoroughly understood and once 
accurately learned becomes stock in trade forever and forms a safe and sure step- 
ping stone for future advance. 

Moral Influence.— The true process of education in the public schools Is not 
that of mere Intellection, but ia the rounding out and development of all the 
faculties. IIow complicated and difficult, then, is the task of that teacher who 
fully comprehends the responsibility of training children, who are of all ages, of 
diverse propensities, and drawn from almost every conceivable condition in life. 
A large proportion of school children come, nt a very early age, from homes that 
never knew the ameliorating tendencies . and elevating influences of culture and 
reflnement. To them the school is, in a large degree, a aubstitute for the nur- 
sery, and their physical, intellectual and moral education is left almost entirely 
to the teacher. 

Often their entire future depends upon the early impressions received in the 
school, and a single mistake, an unkind or thoughtless act, may blast a whole 
career. The teacher, then, who would with the fullest conscientiousness perform 
his mission, must ever look to the individual needs of all his pupils. 

From all this, it is plain to sec that no position in life is fraught with graver 
respopsibiiities than the teacher's; but if he brings to bis work a clear head and 
an honest heart, and couples industry and persistency with a love for his profes- 
^OD, he will not always look iu vain for the grandest fruition of his toil; for if, 
while he contributes to the inlellectual growth of bis pupils, he is careful in the 
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edocation of their judgment and the purity of their conflciences, when in after 
years he calmly reviews bis vork, it Bball be his peculiar and merited satiafaction 
to see his labors fully rewarded, in bebolding the boys and girts of the school- 
room grown into pure and noble men and women, useful members of society and 
a blessing to the State. — D, 8. Baker, Jr., Saperintejident, 

NoBTH Protidbuce, — Quaiifiealiona atid Wage*. — If the purpose of tbe school 
is to awaken thouglit, kindle enthusiasm, inspire noble ambition, cultivate tbe 
taste for that which is pare in morals and beautiful In art, discipline the mental 
powers so that eacb scbolar going from our doors may be qualified to do bis part 
in life to tbe best possible effect, to store the mind with that which is of most 
worth in tbe intercourse of the family circle, in the work-shop, and in the affairs 
of church and State, It is of infinite importance Ihat the teachers be masters of 
their art and fully prepared for the difficult work before tbem. 

Especially should those who teach in the primary departments be possessed of 
the best qualifications, peculiarly adapted to lead the little ones and develop their 
faculties; for along the paths of learning, as in the world's highway, they do not 
always follow kindly the straight and beaten track, but pull away occasionally 
from tbe hand that leads them, now picking berries by tbe roadnide, now in tbe 
field with hat In band In full clinse after some bright butterfly, and again bending 
down to paddle in the pebbly brook; and he ia the wiser guide who, yielding 
somewhat to their wild and changing humors, kindly and wisely brings them in 
at tbe end, without aubdolng their spirit or abating their ardor, weary perhaps, 
but with many a little lesson learned and treasure garnered, to unite them in one 
grand, earnest purpose of life. 

The compensation of a teacher possessed of these rare faculties should be such 
that he will not seek for promotion to a higher department in order to get more 
pay. — W. W. Wbioht, SuperinUndenl. 

North Smithpield. — Aid*. — Our teachers frequently express a desire to ac- 
complish more in the school-room, and are anxious to avail themselves of ail the 
accessory means by which tbeir time may be made as efBcient as possible. 

No one knows so well as tbey do the cstent of their dcflcicucies. No one longs 
as tbey do for knowledge and skill to do belter. Tbey lock not so much teh/Aas- 
tic naprofsmonal knowledge, knowledge in the arl of teaching. 

I would recommend that our teachers spend more time in visiting schools, as 
most of them do not take tbe time allowed them for that purpose. 

Tbe wide-awake teacher never confers with another teacher or visits another 
school without gaining now ideas. 

There is no one, no matter bow gifted or accomplished, who has not much to 
learn, and who may not be t}eneflted by interchange of thought with others 
working in tbe same field, and the very humblest worker may contribute some- 
thing to tbe common weal. 

I would also recommend that our teachers btbII themselves of the priceless 
suggestions and advice, new ideas, thoughts and methods to be obtained from an 
educational journal. There Is no other source from which a teacher can gain, at 
so little expense, so much positive and practical information, without which he 
cannot be thoroughly efficient and skillful in bis work. — Oeorob F. Yarnky, 
SaperiTitendent. 
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Pawtucket. — Salaritg. — A plan has been adopted for payment of 'wages which, 
It is thought, will secure the beat results, and will do away with tbo desire of a 
tcaclier doing good work in a primarj school to be promoted to a acbool of a 
higher grade merely for the siJie of more pay, — F. Bhbruan, Gliairman. 

Melliodt of Teatkinff. — Pupils should be trdned to uental activity by thoroughly 
Interesting them in the subjects of siudy. Sometlilog new to them can be pre- 
sented with almoat every lesson. A new thought daily presented earnestly and 
intelligibly will keep a decided interest. They should be allowed to make inqui- 
ries such as arise in their minds, and the competition and pleasure from the con- 
eeption of new ideas, principles and facts, will create activity. Allow a few 
minutes to hear the different espressions on the same subject by the different 
members of the class. Do this not to gratify curiosity, but for the effect upon 
the class. The errors committed will give the Icacher an insight to the difUculties 
the pupils encounter, and the proper corrections will bare a strong, cultivating 
influence. 

Some teacher will say this will produce levity and disorder. I think not. neces- 
sarily; there will be little disposition for disorder when the mind Is absorbed with 
the subject considered. Bucb exercises will Induce a habit of rapid reflection 
and eipression, and the influence and example of the more ready and active will 
spur the slow to a quickened pace. Many good minds that think readily and 
logically do not speak with freedom, because tbcy are diffident, or lack the abil- 
ity to express thoughts readily, or fear sharp criticism. We seldom find all these 
' difficulties in an individual, yet either is a hindrance to the pupil and the teacher. 
An exercise of the nature atiove indicated would inspire confidence and cultivate 
the power to express thoughts readily. 

Another aid to free expression Is, to have answers in recitations clearly express 
an idea. Too mach of the lesson is recited by the teacher in the questions that 
are In the test books. They are so framed that they can bo answered by a simple 
affirmative or negative, or, what is equivalent, by one word. 

We need more topical study and recitation in which the pupil will treat the 
subject in his own language. Questions during a recitation should be so framed 
that the pupil must construct the language of the answer. We should not taunt 
the pupils by look or remark for an error of thought or expression that is hon- 
estly committed, though its ridiculousness may provoke an Inward smile, if we 
would not repress tliat freedom and activity we desire to cultivate. Politeness, 
kindness and affability in the teacher beget the same in return from the pupil. 
The teacher whose temper is acrimonious and irritable will surely have an un- 
pleasant acbool, for almost every child rebels at such conditions. — A. Jencks, 
Superitttendent. 

PoRTSHOUTH. — There have been but few changes of teachers from last year, 
and although wo have lost some excellent teachers, it is hoped and believed that 
the standoi'd has not been materially lowered. Any chan^, without good cause, 
is detrimental to the best interests of the school; and we would here protest ' 
against the frequent changes from light and trivial causes, or to make room for 
friends or relatives.— J. Cogoeshall, Clerk. 

Providbkcb. — The Teacher to be l/bit&red. — In a system of education the im- 
portance of the teacher Is supreme. With the teacher, rather than upon bulld- 
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inga or text-books or any iort ot apparatus, rests tlie success or failure o( the 
school. The health, the character, the acquirements of the pupils are flnallj at 
the option of the teacher, who should possess a loving heart, a self-c on trolled and 
controlling will, a just and well-stored mind ; those qualities, in short, which en- 
title the individual to a choice of vocations. 

A well-known feature of the German universities is the provision for the con- 
tinned cducalioa of the professors as well as that of the students. Wo have yet 
to accept and act upon the idea that the teacher, as the source of education, 
should be fostered, that zeal should be stimulated, and efforts toward self-im- 
provement encouraged; that pay, as in other professions, should he measured by 
the value of service; that actual success in teaching should be the test of fitness 
and that peculiar aptitude should bo sure of recognition and reward. 

It Is false economy to provide cheap tools for the work by which whatever of 
Improvement accrues to the race is transmitted by one generation to another.— 
Committee. 

Oantermititm in Adopting New Method*. — We would not ignore or under-value 
in the slightest degree any assistance that teachers can receive to aid them in 
their important work, hut would enjoin upon every one who has a just sense ot 
his responsibility, and who is ambitious to excel, to avail himself of all the means 
of a broader and more liberal culture that he can command; but teachers should 
understand that radical changes and novel theories, not tested by experience, do 
not necessarily indicate real progress. And whilst they should not follow too im- 
plicitly the example and advice of old teachers who are so wedded to their old 
ways as to reject everything that is new, they should also receive, with extreme 
caution, the unsupported views of mere scientists who are ambitious of noto- 

After all the discussion of systems, modes and methods of teaching, and the 
adoption of the wisest and most philosophical methods, we should not ignore the 
fact that il is the teacher that gives character to a school; that the efficient power 
lies mainly in the teacher. When skill and experience are wanting, nothing can 
supply their pliice. 

Apprealieeship, — We aliall never be able to elevate our schools to what they 
ought to be, and obtain the greatest practical results, until our intermediate and 
primary schools arc so organized and some of our school buildings so constructed, 
that our candidates shall have an opportunity to serve an apprenticeship in the 
room with our most skillful and experienced teachers, and there learn to leach 
and govern by their advice and by their example. 

The science of teaching may he taught theoretically; but the art, which is far 
more important, can be acquired only in the school -room. 

There is no trade or profession in which valuable materials or interests of great 
moment are intrusted to any one without experience. Why, then, should the 
minds ot our youth receive less care and thoughtful consideration f Why should 
they be subjected to the repeated experiments of the inexperienced and un- 
skilled? 

Moral Influence. — The highest and most responsible duty of a teacher is not to 
quicken and develop the perceptive powers and to train the intellect. But that 
which transcends all other considemtions is the formation and upbuilding of a 
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pure aod virtuous character, Thla is the nnblest work io which men or angels 
ever engaged. The office of a true teacher is peculiarly fitted for tliis work. The 
impreBsions made on the youthful mind are genemlly permanent, and have a 
controlliUE influence through life. That the future career of (he young is deter- 
mined by tbeir early training, has not only a Divine sanction, but is confirmed by 
universal observation. 

Mcaminalioni. —Tho present mode of examining candidates for teachers to 
ascertain their qua lific lit ions and fitness for their work is often a mere farce. It 
la very rare thut there is an applicant for a school who hae not been through our 
best schools, or others of a similar grade, and Ijeen repeatedly examined to all 
the branches taught. A very large percentage of correct answers, in a written 
examination, to questions in arithmetic, grammar and geography afford hut 
a slight evidence of ability to teach and govern a school successfully. To 
judge wisely we must see the work that is done in the schoolroom. There is no 
other leat that can be depended on. Until some of our buildings are so con^ 
structed and our schools so uvganiBed that we can avail ourselves of this, the 
only true method of examination, we shall be constantly liable to mistakes, aod 
our schools must suffer in consequence. It is much easier and far less embarass- 
ing to appoint new teachers, than to displace one who has been only partially 
successful, 

Pronmon fiir Superannuated feiu^™,— There is aiiotlier subject connected with 
the appointment of teachers, that ought to receive the thoughtful consideration 
of the committee. When teachers have served the city faithfully many years, 
and have, during this period, received onlya bare competence for their support, 
and through the infirmities of age or sickness are unable to render as acceptable 
service as when in tlie prime and vigor of life, ought they not to be entitled to 
(avorablo consideration" Unless something can be done by the city, an assi>cia- 
tion of teachers for mutual relief should he early formed, that the declining years 
of faithful servants may be made comfortable and happy, and that they may not 
feel compelled, by their necessities, to remain in school when it would be wiser 
for them to retire.— D. Lkach. Superintendent. 

Richmond. — Twenty-three different teachers have been employed in the public 
schools of the town the past year; fifteen females and eight males. Eight trus- 
tees have employed two different teachers during the year, and seven have em- 
ployed one throughout the year. One was educated at Hopkinton Academy; 
four in the Normal School; two at North Scituate; six at Greenwich Academy; 
eight in public schools and two in other schools. Twenty had previously taught 
in the town. — Chah, J. Greehk, Clerk. ^ 

Educational Bending.^-k. school Journal should bo taken and read by every 
teacher, A teacher who does not read educational literature cannot be able to 
be up with the times in school matters. Such reading is obtainable at slightcost 
and no teacher is excusable for neglecting its aid in teaching 

The importance of employing iho best teachers cannot be too often pressed 
upon our school trustees. That teacher is successful who accomplishes good 
work in a school, and this should he the only test The highest priced are not 
always the best teachers, ^H, N. Phillips, Supennterident 
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SciTUATE.— It ia hoped that teachers may be fully impreBsed with the respon- 

atliility of their duties,— that teaching ia somethiDg more than six hours a day in 
the school-room, that they are moulding characters to a greater or less degree 
by every idea they may impart, or every word they may utter. In abort there 
ia no mission higher than that ot the public siihool.— C. K. Clakk, Sapl. 

SMiTHPtELD, — Tnereamd Appropriations and Better Wages. — la a number of the 
districta the trustees thought it necessary to shorten the schools in order that Ihey 
might employ competent teachers. So far as this was necesaary it was a very 
proper course; and it does not seem probable that ao many of the trustees would 
have adopted that courae if they had not found it necessary. This suggests the 
need of increased funds for achoo! purposes. Our terms (38 weeks in the whole 
year), are too abort rather than too long; and when cut down to 36 or even 
32 weeka, there is manifest loss to the children. It will be seen, loo, by the 
small balance remaining, that the appropriations made to the districts for teach- 
ers' wages were as large as the funds at the disposal of the committee would 
permit with safety. It is hoped tliat those trustees who find it impossible to en- 
gage competent tcsciiora for the amount appropriated, and those parents who 
lament the loss of time for study by their children in these faat-passing years, 
will unite in increasing the appropriations for school purposes. The fact, too, 
that Bome of our most experienced and most successful teachers are called to 
other towns by the larger salaries offered, is evidence that there should be an 
advance in this direction. 

It is true, some of the best teachers may remain because of home associations 
and personal attachments, but we cannot trust to this alone; and it is only just 
to those who give us faithful work, as it is also policy for ourselves, to pay the 
full equivalent for the services rendered. 

It is true, also, that persona could t)e found miUiag to teach if the wngea were 
even less than at present, but their ability miglit be questioned. No farmer or 
manufacturer thinks it wise to pay so low wages, that only those who are not 
wanted by others will come to him; and we should be as careful and discreet in 
employing teachers for our children as in employing laborers for our fields and 
mills. It is thought, that even a slight increase in the appropriations for teach- 
ers' wages would aid materially in employing and retaining with ua, those ot rec- 
ognized efficiency and merit, — J. T, Wakd, SaperinUndent. 

South KiKGaTown.—Seleclioa of Teaehero.^The matter of aelectlng teachers 
should receive careful attention. And when we have secured those that perform 
their duties creditably it ia desirable to make no change if it can he avoided. 

It appears to be the feeling in many diatriclJ* that a summer term should cost 
much less than one during the winter, aa it does not require a person of experi- 
ence or any special capability to teach the smaller children that attend during 
the warmer months. If there is any one grade that requires a special tact or fit- 
ness to teach, it is the primary; and to place a school of small children in charge 
of an inexperienced or untrained teacher is a mistake. Only such teachers as 
have shown, by their experience, or in some training school, their capability to 
teach, should be engaged. By using a little care in this direction we could ma- 
terially raise the standard of our schools. 
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Some of our teachers are doing excellent work; tbat they maj continue to 
teach in our schoola is greatly to be desired. — C. B. Faxoh, Superintendent. 

TrvBRTON, — ChangeK Harmful. — All syatems must have their peculiar disad- 
vaut^ea, and we muat expect to encouDter obstacles in any attempts at perfee- 
lion. While it is impossible to have good schools under any aystem, without 
good teachers, it is clearly demonstrable tbat very much is due to the Bystem 
itself, in making the schools what they are. We think there is great need of im- 
provemeDt in our present system. The fretiuent change of teachers, often the 
result of the system itself, is evidently working against the educational interests 
of the town. Permanency in the teacher's office is desirable, not only for the 
sake of the profession itself, but for the success of its labors. A change of 
school teachers involves a change of school government and discipline, and more 
or less disarranges the classification of the school. It frequently happens that as 
soon as scholars become acquainted with (he methods of instruction, as practiced 
by one teacher, a change is made, which is ofien followed by these undesirable 
results.— W. H, SruitTEvAHT, Superintendent 

Wabren, — Bettoration of Balariea. — The commitlee at the beginning of the 
fall term restored the salariea of tbe teachera to the figures paid before the reduc- 
tion of last year. 

The committee were unanimously of the opinion, that justice to a class of 
public servants, who, at beat, are but poorly paid for their important services, 
called tor this action. They trust it will commend ilself to the good judgment 
of all right-thinking people, — fommi'ttee, 

Warwick. — EvU» of Political Interference.— The favorable remarks made last 
year about the teachers in our schools will apply this year so far as (hose teach- 
ers remain in their schools. Events have also proved the justness of the remarks 
made last year on tbe evils of change in teachers when their fitness for their po- 
sition has been proved by long service therein. One of the teachers among sev- 
eral referred to then in a general way, who had been proved by a long period of 
service in the same school, was relieved of his position by making a change in 
district trustees. Of course that could have been effected only by concerted par- 
tisan action in the school district. Two changes have since been made in teachers 
in that school, with no impiovemeut upon the old, and much trouble, for wbicb 
the change is wholly responsible. In another district a teacher of twelve years' 
experience in that same school, generally admitted to be among the first in the 
profession, has been got rid of after a heated partisan con1«st in the election of 
a trustee, probably entered into to secure this very result. The effects In the 
school-room are yet to appear. Of course the "sovereign voters" must rule 
the school districts. But one cannot help inquiring it, while playing at shuttle- 
cock with the dearest earllily inleresM of from one to two hundred cliildten, they 
imagine that first-class teachers are so pienty that we can afford to throw them 
away at every whim of local wire-pullers. Every intelligent citizen should know 
that a district election brought about by combining voters in parties and classed, 
almost equally dividing them, could only by the merest chance produce good re- 
sults. A good teacher is a great public acquisition, and it is easier holding one 
already in possession than finding one to fill a vacancy. Our best schools are 
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those whose principals Uave been )oo,^est in consecutive service. Such were 
Ihose whose changes have been noted. We have still a teacher whose continu- 
ous service in the same school is above sis years, after a previous service, io- 
terrupled for a short time, of two years. We have another of nine years' 
continuous service. No change is needed in their cases, and none seems to be 
contemplalcd. 

Improjiement in QaaHJiiiation. — Our teachers cannot think too highly of keep- 
ing themselves abreatit of all improvements in methods of teaching, by availiug 
themselves of all accessible information thereon. Every teacher should under- 
stand that not only is he or she permitted to suspend school to attend local or 
State Institutes, but Is parlieutarly desired to d» so, and that au indifference in 
relation to it is a mark against the teacher. I am not sure that all our teachers 
are subscribers to a School Journal. Sometlilng of this kind belongs to the 
necessary means of culture for every teacher. A teacher who has in his own 
estimation reached perfection in his qualifications, and desires no further study, 
should at once graduate. Valuable educators are those only who are themselves 
ever studying, fllliag and rounding out their own minds in llie line of their pro- 
fession. — J. T. BiiiTH. Superintendent. 

Wkstkblt. — Btor Economy, — Let every effort be made to secure and retain 
competent teachers. Do not take inferior qualiflcations to save money. A 
tiule money expended brings small and unsatisfactory results. The teacher's 
calling is indeed one of uravc responsibility; we fear, however, that there are 
many who do not- realise it. The teachers are in a very great degree, and next 
to the parent, responsible for Che character and ability of the rising generation. 
Teachers should be poitsessed of more than usual inicllectual and moral power; 
they should be able to guide the mind of the child at all tinics aright, and to fill 
it with a love and an enthusiasm for moral as well as mental knowledge. No 
teacher should be too closely contiiied to textbooks. That is not teaching to 
read the questions and recite tiie answers, aod thai is no test of scholarship 
where the teacher alone conducts the examination. Every teacher should be 
able to explain and illustrate each lesson, so thai no principle maybe passed 
over, or by, which is not fully understood, and may not, in the future, be readily 
applied by the pupil. We cannot build surely and safely without a good founda- 
tion.— 8. H. OROse, CUrk. 

I\x>r Teaeheri Wane t/ian None. — ^T am sure from long experience, that it is 
clearly the duty of trustees and other school officers to use their best efforts in 
securing good teachers; those who are in all respects adapted to the work. Do 
not fear taxation toobtainlhis truly important resulL Never be content to employ 
a poor teacher; if this is done, the result is a sure waste of money, and, what is 
worse, a certain demoralization of the school. A poor teacher is worse than 
none. — D. Smith, SupeiiJitendent. 

West Queen wicu.— Our teachers have given general satisfaction throughout 
their respective districts, as far as I have been able to learn. 

Six of our schools have had the services of one teacher throughout the year; 
four, two different teachers; and two, three different teachers, I should stale that 
in the last case one was employed on account of the sickness of the one preced- 
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iag him. As I have remarked m a previous report, tniBtees ought to endeavor to 
engage a teacher for at Uast a year. 

Advanced Qualijiealioru.—'rtie most of our teacliera have nothing but a com- 
mon achool education and consequently are acquainted with only the branches 
which they teach. I think they ought to be acquainted with some of the otiier 
branches such as physiology, hygiene, philosophy, chemistry, etc. — J. W. Rath- 
SDN, Superintendent. 

W00N8OCRBT.— Wliere changes are periiapsleast of all to be desired, Ihuy have 
occurred most frequeully. Our lower primaries suffer most in this respect, and 
teachei^ seem to take liberties to slight these schools more than any others, — B. 
E. Thomas, Supefinteadent. 



TEXT-BOOKS. 

Barrinotoh. — No change in tejtt-boolts has been made during the year. The 
only thing that has been done in this direction is to authorise, at the discretion 
of the teachers, the use of some very attractive supplementary reading published 
by D. Lothrop & Co,, of Boston, in instructing the youngest grade of pupils.— 
I, F, CaDT, Superinteadenl. 

Charlkbtowh. — Change», — The only change made in text-books during the year 
was the introduction of Appleton's series of readers in place of the Analytical, 
wliich had been in use for the past seven or eight years, and the committee 
thought it best that a change should be made. — Committee. 

CuHBBRLAND. — Reosonafor Change. At a special meeting held in Septem- 
ber, it was voted that Appleton's aeries of readers be introduced into the schoola 
The reason for this action was based on the fact, that the former series of read- 
ers having been in use for several years, the children had become so familiar 
with the selections, knowing many of them by heart, that it was not easy for 
their teachers to awaken that attention and interest, which are ao necessary for 
the successful prosecution of this branch of instruction. It remains only to be 
said, that the new readers, since their introduction, have proved very acceptable 
both to teachers and scholars, and we doubt not but that, as far as text-books are 
conducive to that end, they will prove valuable auxiliaries iu securing advance- 
ment and improvement in the art of reading.— R, Murkai, Jr., SajierinlemUnl. 

East Pbovidbncmi. — No changes in school books have been made. Most of 
the books now in use are satisfactory. The committee are of the opinion that 
changes in achool hooks should be made with great care and that a change sliouid 
never be made unless there is ao urgent necessity for it. Great and needless 
expense Is often incurred through the hasty action of some committees, without 
any benefit being derived therefrom. The beat text-books should he adopted and 
used in the schools. 
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Hagar's Common School Arithmetic and Bi^Iey 'a and Robinson's Algebra are 
theonly test-books DOW in UK that are not prodacing the best results. — Com,mitUe. 

JOHKSTON.— Cftan^ 0/ Booki.—T\\e New England Edition of Warren's Com- 
mon School Geography has been adopted by your committee for use in the town, 
in place of the old edition, formerly in use. The terms are so favorable that 
we have heard no complaints. The hooks are beautiful specimens of art. some 
of the illustrations being very fine, while the maps and letter-press, especially in 
the New England supplement, are invaluable to our pupils. 

The Webster Franklin Readers have been adopted in place of the Analytical 
and Monroe's Readers, bo long used in our schools. The change was made after 
a careful examination. We congratulate the town on the favorable terms se- 
cured, namely: even exchange during introduction, and liberal terms while the 
books are iu use. 

In our last report we spolie of the adoption of Hutchison's Physiology and 
Hygiene as a text-book. We ai'e pleased to say that our pupils are making good 
progress in the study, and favorable results may be expected. — V. P. Horton, 
ClerJc. 

LiTTLB CoHPTON.— The committee has adopted a new series of arithmetics, 
and we are happy to state that all the recently adopted (ext-books are wnrking 
well. — A, M. Rice, Superintendent 

Richmond. — 1 would recommend the adoption of Appleton's or Monroe's in 
addition to, or In place of, the Franklin series of readers now in use in our 
schools. Some change, whatever the committee, in their judgment, may deem 
wise and expedient should he made. In the matter of text-books no town can 
afford to ignore the best.— H. N. Phillips, Superintendent. 

Shithfield. — An Intellectual Arithmetic has been added to the list of text- 
books. It is hoped that the use of this by our more advancejl pupils will aid 
thera in acquiring that readiness in numbers which Is so necessary in every day 
life.— J, T. Ward, Superiittendent. 

TiVBETON. — Free Tacf- Boots. —Every succeeding year bears additional evi- 
dence of the fact that a consldeiable part of the public money is wasted annually 
in working under the disadvantages of not being properly supplied with cer- 
tain elementary text-books; and we recommend that the town appropriate a 
small sum to be expended by the committee in the purchase of such text-books 
OS may be most needed, — Committee. 

Warwick, — As to text-books I bave only to say that the schools are still wait- 
ing for tbe change in spellers asked for two years ago,— J. T. Smith, Supt. 

WooNsocKKT. — In the lower grammar schools some confusion has arisen on 
account of the nse of text-books in English grammar. Some are using Greene's 
Introduction, and others the Language Lessons. Those who speak favorably of 
the latter, acknowledge llial much difficulty is experienced, when pupils are pro- 
moted to Greene's Elements. Tbe two methods are not readily apprehended by 
the pupils, and it has therefore been our aim to set aside as much as pos^ble the 
Language Lessons, for the sake of preserving uniformity. In most of these 
schools, too little attention is paid to the art of good reading. This is so, partly 
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for want of time, partly from a lack of suitable readiog-books, and oftentimes 
from a failure to arouse enthusiasm iu the pupils. 

About every test- book now used in our Bchoola has both its friends and its foes. 
The propriety of exchanging Qreenleafs Arithmetics for those of some other 
series was warmly discussed by the members of the .sciioo! committee, but thus 
far no change has been agreed upon. The matter of supplementary reading 
also, has received considerable attention, but at present, nil interest in Ihis sub- 
ject seems to have died away. We cannot, however, afford to ignore its claims. 
From the manner in which most of our schools are graded, it is almost impossible 
to prevent pupils from flnishing the Fourth Reader before they enter the gram- 
mar school. And very few are ready for the Fifth, until lliey have been one or 
two years in the above named school. And not only that, but where teachers dn 
their best, it is universally true that the Second Reader is finished too soon, and 
at a time when pupils are unprepared for the Third. Nor can this difflculty 
be remedied by the best of teachers. It is simply an insurmountable obstacle. 
Other towns have felt these hindrances and have done what they could to obvi- 
ate them. Parker's and Swinlon's Supplemerlary Headers are admirable for this 
purpose. They should be placed in the hands of the pupils only once or twice 
a week, and then for the sole purpose of reading at sight. Familiarity with these 
books is by all means to be avoided. Their introduction into all below the first 
grammar schools would receive the hearty endorsement of the superintendent. 

One more change is suggested. Very few pupils enter our high school with 
even a respectable knowledge of English grammar. There is no probability that 
this is altogether the fault of our teachers, since the very best of them do not 
succeed in imparting an adequate amount of this kind of instruction. The same 
complaints have been expressed for years. Now. ought we to make no attempts 
to remedy this serious diflicully? Or shall we make a trial of new text-books to 
ascertain the cause! If the methods which are advocated by Mrs. Knox and 
Prof. Whitney should be preferred, a beginning may be made in the intermediate 
schools. At any rate, we believe that tliis series, or even Harvey's, Swinton's, or 
Keed and Kellogg's, are far preferable to those which arc now in use. Without 
these changes, our schools will continue to suffer, and the present high standard 
of excellence to which tliey have in many respects attained, will gradually de- 
cline. 

Our text-books on geography are well adapted to the needs of pupils, but the 
methods of instruction are far from being eUlcient. The geographical question 
books which were introduced a few years since, with wise ends in view, have 
failed to accomplish what was intended, simply because of injudicious uses to 
which they were put by the majority of the teachers. This is a branch of study 
that cannot profitably be pursued without the use of maps. In some schools, 
where scholars could readily answer that Springfield was situated on the Con- 
necticut river, they were unable to locate either city or river on a map. Many 
of our schools are poorly supplied with maps, and where this is so we may ex- 
pect about as much progress in geography as we would in agriculture if carried 
on by means of the old tools in use a century ago. These wants are so easily 
supplied at so slight an expense, and at the same time are so necessary to the effi- 
ciency of our school work, that we recommend their immediate introduction.^ 
E. E. Thomas, Superinlendent. 
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TOWN SYSTEM. 



R.—Advnntng^ of Tr>v>n Sff'tem, — I would recommend that the hiriug 
oF teacliera, as well aa Ihc examtDiog as to their qualiflcations, be entrusted to 
the school committee, leaviDg as a1 present, if it is deemed best, the cure of the 
school property snd the procuring of fuel, etc., to the truatecg. Some towns 
have ahoMshod the district system altogether, putting the whole care of the 
schoola in tiie hands of the school committee, as it can be done according to 
law. Towns that have adopted that system prefer it. What are the advantages 
of this method? More permanency and more efllciency would be secured. There 
can be no good reason why, when teachers are doing good, honest work, tbey 
should not be continued term after term, the same as a farmer keeps a faithful 
servant year after year, if he can. Now, wiiii a change of trustees, there comes, 
almost invariably, a change of teachers, which in most cases works unfavorably 
to the beat interests of the school. — H. E. Johnson, SuperiiUertdent. 

Lincoln. — CDmmitlee Should Hire the Taiclurt, — The district system does not 
always work to the highest advantage of our schools. While in some parts of 
the town it does not usually cause any practical difBcullies to arise, in other sec- 
tions its evils are more apparent. We hope that it ^ill be superseded by the 
more desirable town system, or at least so far modiSed as to place the hiring of 
teachers, as welt as the approbation and supervision of them, in the hands of the 
committee. — CmnmiUet. 

New Bhorbhah. — Union to be DedTed.—Xt is my settled conviction, every 
year growing stronger, that the schools should be managed by a board, consist- 
ing of one representative man from each district, and that the old idea that each 
district is separate and distinct from every oilier in Its interests and methods, 
should be abandoned at once.— C. E, Pebbt, SaperintetuUnt. 

North Providbscb,— ZJiXriefs Should be AhoUthed — Attention is respectfully 
called to the importance of abolishing the district system. Almost every one 
interested in educational matters is strongly in favor of the town system. Under 
that arrangement any needed repairs could be easily obtained, and the slight ad- 
dition to the regular tax to meet the expense would be scarcely perceptible, and 
the trouble, annoyance and [lerplexily of collecting a district tax obviated.— W. 
W. WmoiiT, Superintendent. 

SotJTH KiHGHTOwN. — Our School System. — The new high school has, to some 
extent, relieved the district schools of much work that did not properly belong 
to them. If our district system could be abolished, and all school matters placed 
in the lianda of the town, as is the custom in many towns throughout the State, 
far better results could be obtained. A plan for the gradation and general ad- 
vancement of the schools could be adopted and carried out without the difScul- 
tics that present themselves under the present system. Again, we need a suitable 
man to act as superintendent, who shall receive sufflcienl remuueratiou to permit 
him to devote liis whole lime to the schools, under the direction of the school 
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commItt«e, which committee shall have full control of all the schools. Those 
that are engaged in school affairs thoroughly understand the need of adopting 
the town system. The district system is a hindrance to progress. — C. E. Faxoh', 
Superintendent. 

Warwick. — Last year I presented some considerations which I thought perti- 
nent to the subject of the district system of school management-as opposed to 
the town system. I might repeat and add to them. But I will content myself 
with asking for tbem and the subject renewed attention. — J. T. Suith, Sujil. 



Bu&RiLLTii.LE. — Duties and Faulti. — A certain evil of the present time is the 
indifCerence to and want of interest in the selections of trustees. It is an office 
of no profit, but really of much responsibility, and is usually avoided,' If passi- 
ble, except in cases where the candidate for the office has a direct personal and 
pecuniary interest in the selection of teachers. designEng, perhaps, to secure a 
permanent boarder, or to place in charge of the school a sun or daughter, or per- 
haps a personal friend. In either case, having an eye to the public fund rather 
than to the highest interest of the school. Such management oficn and almost 
always produces dissatisfaction, division and fierce contention, and in too many 
instances ending in litigation, the evil effects of which are felt in the schools for 
many successive terms, IhuB converting the public money that was designed as a 
public blessing into an apple of discord. It is a notorious fact that in some in- 
stances trustees have employed teachers from lerm to term, and never, during 
the successive terms, visited the school, either alone or in company with the 
committee or others, and actually Itnow nothing of the condition of the school, 
save what they know by common report. Wlien a man assumes the office of 
trustee he accepts it with all its duties and obligations, and if he does not dis- 
charge its duties he is guilty of an imposition on the community and a great 
wrong to the young. Instances have been brought to our notice where urgent 
appeals by faithful teachers to trustees for necessary repairs and furniture have 
been met by .in difference and neglect. School-houses are often in bleak and ex- 
posed situations, window panes sometimes fall out in consequence of the decay 
or imperfect construction of the sash, or may be accidentally broken, and the 
teacher, after repeated and urgent calls on trustees for needed repairs, has been 
compelled to close the opening with shingles, papers and old hats, in order to 
keep out the wind and storm; while large crevices in the walls and floors let in 
on windy days, so common to our winters, a current of cold air with a force 
that it would not be so far fi-om the truth to say would drive a small windmill 
with machinery attached, exposing teacher and scholar to the direct action of 
strong currents of air, superinducing colds and influenza that keep more or less 
pupils from the schools, breaking up classes, discouraging the scholar and dis- 
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bearteniog the leacher, all of wbich mlf^ht have been remedied at a tiiSiag ex- 

peose, if tlie trustee would take an interest in the school and faithfully discharge 
his duties and exorcise a proper supervision over the school-house and district. — 
Gommiltee. 

COTENTRT. — Lutiet and F^ulU. — Attention has been specially called to the 
importance of choosing, in every school district, suitable persons for office of 
trustee; and by that is meant, persons who are acquainted, or will make them- 
selves acquainted, with their duties and are willing to discharge them; persons 
who feel an interest in the thorough education of the children and youth of the 
community in which they live. In many cases, we are happy to say, that per- 
sons are selected who seem to realize the Importance of selecting the best teacb- 
ers, setting aside all personal and selfish motives and acting for the benefit of 
those who are being educated in our public schools. But, while this is the case, 
truth compels us to say there are too many who think little of their duties and 
apparently care less, making little effort to secure first-class teachers, teachers not 
only well acquainted with the text-hooka in use, but possessing in themselves a 
fund of knowledge from which they are able to bring forth things both new and 
old, supplying much that is lacking in the text-book that can be supplied only 
by the living teacher. They do little to encourai^e the teacher or to enlarge the 
scope of the teacher's inSuence in the discharge of his or her arduous duties, 
but, by their apathy and indifference, do for the enthusiastic teacher what a late 
frost does for early vegetation. They appear to think when they have hired a 
teacher who will teach the greatest length of lime for the least pay that they 
have done their whole duty, often getting more in quantity than in quality. — 
Oommiltee. 

Foster. — Tovin 8y»ttni.—0ti.e cause of the non-advancement of our schools is 
the disregard which some trustees have for the judicious selection of a teacher. 
It is getting to t>e too much the custom for trustees to hire some member of their 
own family, or other relative, or particular friend, without a due consideration 
of their qualifications. They act merely from selfish motives, thinking more of 
the dollars that will go into certain hands than of the knowledge that might go 
' into the children's heads. 

This sort of favoritism is becoming universally prevalent wherever ibe trustee 
system exists, and the remedy for that evil hai already commenced to be admin- 
istered, viz., the abolition of the trustee system, and placing the power to engage 
teachers in the hands of the committee. — H. L. Place, BaperinUndenl. 

Sooth Kinostown.— JtospoTiaififliiiw.— I have no hesitancy in saying that the 
best interests of our schools require that some one should be found in every dis- 
trict to fill the office of trustee who is willing to make some sacrifices for the 
good of the school. In employing teachers they should not necessarily employ 
the first applicant, nor, on the other band, wait for some one to happen along. 
Our most experienced teachers should be the first engaged. In no instance, for 
the want of employment, should they be allowed to seek for it out of the town. 
But it is not only In engaging teacbere in due time, but there is a great number 
of other things which some erroneously regard as of little or no Importance when 
we think of giving to the school-room and to the school premises generally an 
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aspect of comfort and cbeer, and alao si:ch an appearance as would uaturally 
produce a Lome feeling in the Bcbolar, that ahiiuld be attended to. The pail and 
dipper for water, the scraper, mat and broom, and some sliglit repairs needed for 
the doors and windows, and the like, need to be promptly atKnded to. If they 
are not attended to by the trustee, it is quite likely that they will be aliogcther 
neglected. If it is said Ibat the office of trustee la an nnpaid one, and that it has 
already made the circuit in Ibe district among those who are competent to dis- 
charge its duties, and that none can be found lo render an ungrudging service, 
we Bay, ahame on the district which baa children to be educated, and for whose 
education the State and town have provided ample means, and no one can be 
found who does not begrudge his services in so noble a cause. — £. F. Wa-TSOH, 
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|7,fll2 a 

loiiBS as 

Si 

91534 6; 

2^241 » 

4,288 01 

2471503 rt 
BlBlBTt 

8!t;980M 








cSSterhiid. :::■■;■ 


lis 00 


110 00 








""83000 






' infio 

2.4SB41 
8,000 00 












gs'ris e'S'iaisir 










Providence 


'2.543*93 

t4o,a» 10 


i,as5 18 

11,400 IS 
498 65 




11? i 

"ii;^~74 


90 SB 


BmUhfloJd 

Woonsotket 


"8,767 M 




|»tl,891 08 

483 98 
!.48fl78 
S.IM7 08 
89,W4 51 

4^441 31 
8.M14 90 


(14,112 64 


(8,583 05 


(404,228 46 
2,875 81] 

«;440 2a 

1,8*! 27 
4,759 86 
4;782 58 


(10,083 68 


Nbwpobt Coobti 








41 i) 




46 66 






uset 






055 14 


'■»» 










4K 






Tiverton 


60 00 






ToWb 

cS;r«rr*°- 


$I,SM If, 


I1,1TS 68 


|&4Ji87 71 

S:SS 


(1,015 14 
$107 00 


(2,385 10 
60 01 

BS 

25 00 
200 00 
SCO 00 


(60.0I»39 

III 

15,808 19 


(58 18 




lOSOC 

a.;47 7H 




North "KiSliBlown:: 


1,203 89 


«Sr»""::: 


" "isB'oo 


" 2.775 66 


TolalB 


W.7M6S 


tOMIM 

TSIO 
98 5( 

80( 


180,707 04 

0,461 67 
!.fl79 « 

8;348 58 

m««7o 

1,688 74 
0,890 01 
6;a96 44 


(aflsloo 


:: 

80 CD 
231100 
25 00 

"^5» 

45 00 
800 00 
150 00 


(42,657 21 
8,707 87 

11 i 

(23,070 38 

1,088 75 
8;5«0« 


(4,384 88 






Vt'Bi Qrienwlch.^!! 


193 S( 


MOO 
4S00 

"(Tssoo 






TotaJe 

BniBTOL COUNTT. 


»301 75 


(1,993 B8 


If^p 


855 85 










S9MG0 


|S1 40 


(18,915 IB 


(«ltl 15 


(405 00 


(18,109 24 


(560 88 




Bl 


CAPITU 


-ATION B 

(34 1,891 "9,1 
M,aS7 71 
36;7«7 0. 

ie;»75 It 


f COUNT 
(14,1 IS fr 

m 15 


J3. 

(6,536 0; 

496 01 


(404. ass 46 

f.:SS 




W»hlneton Co 

BriSlolcSuntr'."'.:' 


t40,aoB 10 


'li 


ToWls 


(44,898 76 


^1,44021 


»*!*'-'^.)!S 


$16,aH 98 


$10,870 15 


'-"'•^•^SS,^ 
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134 SCHOOL commissioner's repokt. 

TABLE VI— SIZE OF DAT SCH00L3 AND SCHOOL PROPERTY, 

School Tear ending April SO, 1881. 
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STATISTICAL TABLES, 



TABLE VII.— EVENING SCHOOLS. 



Sehool Year ending April SO, . 
ATTEND ANCB, Etc. 





SCHOOLS. 


II 

11 

11 


ATTENDANCE. 


1 

1 
Jl 


TOWNS, 


1 


l! 


1 

|ll 


1 

[1 


|i 


l|^ 


-Brietol 

*BnrriI!Yllte 


1 


i0 2-B 
92-6 

8S-B 
17 t* 
42-S 


3 


loe 

8S 

4D 

32 
B33 

1 


1 

30 

■i 

'■1 
1 

a 


S2 
SB 

1 

Bsr 

1 


132 
SM 

788' 

IflisBB 

825 

i 




•Coventry 

•Ciimb«rlaiia 

•Johngton 




Sfe"™::::. 


12 






























•Woongockat 


10 


Totals. 


11 


18T 


8.930 


2.flOS 


1.8B8 


26.487 





MaleB. 74; Femalee. 114; 
paplla wbo attend day » 

TAB 



re reekoned Hs one wrek. Number of difl^rent (escher; emploTed 
■ -'- - ■ ■ BBlhof schools, 4fiB4-9 weeks. Towns In whlcl 

^ ■ • niarkedbyB', 



al. 187, Aggtagate 



sgatelenglb 
very rarelj »e 



LE VIII.— EVENING SCHOOLS 
SOwol Tear ending AprU 30, 18S1. 
BXPENDITUKE3. 



t— Towng which Fumleh bookg Id part are designated bj a t, Ibose lumlglitag ril 



'-QU^'i 



S6 SCHOOL couuissioneb's report. 

TABLE IX.-STATE APPROPRIATION FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

School Tear Ending April 30, 1883. 



BarringtOD 

BrUtol 

Burrillville 

Charlestown 

Coventry 

Cranston 

Cumbiirlancl 

East Oreenwicb.. . 
Enst Provide Dce . . 

Bseter, 

Poster. . 



HopkintoD 

Jameaiown 

JohustoQ 

LincolD 

Little ComptoD 

Middlclown 

Newport 

New Sliortliam.... 
North Kingstown. . 
North Providence. . 
North Sraitlifleld. . . 

Pawtucliet 

Portsmoutb 

Providence 

Riclimond 

Scituate 

Smithfiold 

South Kingstown,. 
Tiverton 

Warwlclt 

Westerly 

West Greenwich... 
Woonsocltet 

Totals 






433 






P!. 

pliC- 



987 50 

GOO 00 

1,125 00 

630 00 



813 (i 

1,135 00 
1)37 50 
750 00 
135 00 
937 (50 
T.'iO 00 
635 00 
812 50 

1,437 50 
312 -10 

1,000 00 
187 50 
-687 50 
500 00 
500 00 

1.813 30 
087 50 

1,187 60 
625 00 

1,375 00 
760 00 
375 00 

1.135 00 
875 00 
750 00 
663 50 



469 17 

685 58 
101 19 



218 49 

321 55 

8,355 49 



770 45 

4,825 78 
89B 41 
33,191 00 
439 37 
777 36 
733 16 

1,211 2fl 
583 63 
835 81 

3.830 29 

1,3Q4 48 
339 96 

4,137 48 






IF 



336 19 
2,393 12 
4,378 75 

843 49 

034 06 
4.793 99 

650 15 



25,008 50 
1,376 77 
1,964 85 
1,347 16 



1,310 61 

3.975 39 

2,269 48 

989 96 



1,090 
8,718 
1,819 



137.000 00 863,000 00 tOO.OOO 00 82.179 



Bach town receives $02.50 per district, and |0. 76,661,92 per capita of popula- 
tion under 16 years of age. 

State appropriation for Day Schools 100.000 00 

" " Evening Sell oois 2,500 00 

•' •■ School Apparatus 3,000 00 

" " Sute Normal School B, 000 00 

" " Mileage for Slate Normal School l.SOO 00 

" '■ Teachers' Institutes 500 00 
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BTATISriCAL TABLES. 



TABLE X— TOWN APPROPRIATIONS 

Sch/iol Tetw Ending April 30, IS8£. 



TOWNS. 






ten jewa. 


Hon for 1878. 


for public 


BnrriKS^"."!'?.^";..., 


Tbtooo 
+1,000 00 
+8.ooaoo 

^.408 BS 

+i..ioa67 

—3,150 00 
+18,609 00 
—1,600 01 

4«!'.000 0l 

+niij)oo oo 
+s,a»oo 
s,eoooo 

+S0.009 00 


1,642 08 

!,1S00 0( 

ISSioOOM 
S,338]i 
9,600 00 
6,000 00 


$600 00 
600 00 
9,600 00 
0,800 00 

'il 

4,000 n( 

118,600 0( 

96,600 M 
87,000 a 

IB,000 0( 


1,182, 87B 

4,sas,a93 

ss 

17,830.119 

'IffiS 

9,880.580 
iT;497,B69 


19?^ els. 


EMtPtorldence!. !!'.:;!! 

ISSu, 








as'sSsiSS' 


II 




S&;;;;:;e: 


T ■■ 




im :; 








+tlRB.S66 8S 

280 00 
1,S00 0( 


»19a,80S 17 
258 oo 


$78,408 16 


$949,li4,9ia 

807,607 
1,970.086 
9778160 
W,473,6B0 

449,088 
9.816,767 
i;TO3:562 




Sbwpobt Coumi. 










+84.00(1 ooj sa.ooo 00 


19.0M 00 




,5 ,. 




s,iao 00' a,eoo ool Boo oo 














+»«,600 IB 


1*1.136 88 
1,198 11 


118,464 Srj 

tsooa 
1148 «i 














V^S !S ■" 




1,400 ooj ilMS M 


6.440,791 


11 ;; 














Tota)» 

Kbhi Cocmtt. 


-$1S,005 Bl 
S,BOOOI 

fliooooi 

-989% 


$19,940 47 

9,384 41 
1,900 00 
4,600 00 
1,089 60 


$t940 9a 
118 59 
199 6. 


$18,198,084 


tK ct.. 












-110,689 96 
+1,100 00 


$9,174 01 


$1,616 96 




Bbibol Couhtt. 

Kr".. ::,::::::::::: 


1,781,158 flS£ cte. 




+4,550 00 1 a,aoo oo 








Totale 


+$13,464 ao 


$11,448 10 


|a,oai 10 


$11,790,958 


ii;< CM, 





RECAPITULATION BY COB 


NTIBS. 

•■SI 


$949,124,919 
39,044,754 

11.790,958 




•rovidencB County 

ewparc County 

VsifiinWonConnty 




"nsi 


fl 


ristolCou/ty 


11M " 


Totals 


+$865,096 14 


^?»!.*y «»' . 


»».i! 


ta98,5W,559 


103a: cu. 



t Divided in 1871, t Decredse. + Denotes iQcreaee over appropTlsUon 

for last year. — DcDotes decrease From appraprlatlon for laat year. 

I EiiUniated, aa Treaanrcr's tetam doea not give eiscL soioant of ap(iropri«tIan, aalda frara 
Slate ApprapclattoD. Registry Tax. etc. 
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ABSTRACTS OP SCHOOL REPORTS. 



NAMES OF TOWUa FROM WHOSE REPORTS EXTRACTS ARE TAKEN, 

Barrington 18, 36, 100, 117 

Bristol 36, 51, 62, 67, 79, 95, 101 

BurriUville 29, 36, 52, 75, 79,96, 103, 121 

Charlestown 18, 36, 41, 44, 75, 102, 117 

Coventry. 18, 44, 79, 102, 122 

Cranston 19,39,36,44,76,103 

Cnmberlaod 19, 27, 45, 76, 80, 104, 117 

East Greenwich 20, 36, 64, 96, 104 

East Provider-ce 27, 29, 36, 77, 80, 104, 117 

Exeter 30, 27,30, 36, 41, 82, 104 

Foster 30, 36, 105, 122 

Glocester 20, 27, 37, 77, 106, 130 

Hopkinton 20, 30, 60, 83 

Jamestown 37 

Johnston 21, 37, 30, 37, 41, 45, 63, 65, 97,106, 118 

Lincoln 23, 28, 30, 38, 45, 77, 97, 106, 130 

Little Compton 22, 38, 41, 45, 52, 82, 106, 118 

MiddletowD 22, 31, 45, 77, 97, 107 

Newport 23, 31, 38, 52, 62, 67, 70, 74, 83, 97, 107 

New Shoreham 23, 31, 65, 98, 120 

North Kingstown 23, 31, 41, 45, 108 

North Providence 23,32, 38,46,88,98, 110, 120 

North Smithfieia 33,33,38, 77, 110 
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142 SCHOOL cohhtssioneb's beport. 

Pawtncket 34, 33, 38, 4?, 63, 65,74, 89, 99, 111 

Portsmonth 34,48,61,98,111 

ProvideQce 33, 39, 42, 54, 63, 66, 68, 70, 91, 111 

Richmond 34, 39, 48, 58, 78, 92, 100, 113, 118 

Scituate 24, 28, 39, 42, 48, 64, 92, U 4 

Smithfield 24, 34. 114, 118 

South Kingstown 24,28,39, 49, 61,68,71,78, 114, 120, 123 

Tiverton 35, 34, 115, 118 

Warren '. 36, 40, 49, 69, 64, 68, 74, 78, 93, 115 

Warwick 36, 38, 34, 40, 43, 50, 69, 72, 93, 100, 115. 118, 131 

Westerly 36, 35, 40, 50, 78, 116 

West Greenwich 40, 43, 94, 116 

Woonsocket 44, 60, 64, 66, 69, 95, 117, 118 
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INDEX TO APPENDIX. 



Absenteeism 29, 35, 64, 88, 126 

Alcohol and Hygiene ,,,.80 

Apparatus 18, 54, 136 

Appropriations 18, 19, 20, 21, 22. 23, 24, 25, 27, 33, 39, 64, 78, 

114, 130, 136, 137 

Arithmetic 52, 66, 80, 85, 87, 88, 93, 95, 118, 119 

Attendance 29, 62, 63, 64, 68, 99, 126, 128, 135 

" causes of irregular 29,30, 31, 33, 34, 36, 39, 62, 131 

Bi-Centennial Anniversary, Bristol 51 

Blackboards < 23, 25, 26 

Book-keeping. 94 

Books of Reference 19, 23, 26 

Catholic Schools 126 

Census 27, 126. 136 

Character 55 

Charts, reading 26 

Comparisons 28, 38 

Composition 84, 86, 95 

Compulsory Education 29, 30, 32, 33, 35 

Condition of Schools ;■..-.■. ...-. 36 

Consolidation, advantages of .,.■.;.■.■.■..;...■ 37 

Cooperation 25, 36, 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 57, 88 

Corporal punishment : ..41, 42, 43, 44 

Cost of instruction 27, 132, 135 

Course of study >. ...51, 69, 84, 91, 99 
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Crime, eaase and remedy 32, 33, 34, 58 

Criticisms 46, 47, 49, 50, 54, 57, 68 , 

Cjelopffidias 18, 19 

Dictionaries 19, 30 

Discipline 32, 38, 41, 49, 64, 69 

Drawing 81,83,87,91 

Duties of parents and citizens 44, 46, 59 

Education 3S, 33, 50, 51, 83, 88, 91 

" basis of 52 

" beginning of. 53 

" compulsory 29, 30, 32, 33, 35 

higher 52, 67 

industrial. 55, 57, 81, 83, 93 

" system of 59 

Educational journals 22,56, 107, 110,113, 116 

" meetings 6Ij 57, 60 

Employment 81 

Emulation 48 

Evening schools 62, 131, 135 

Examinations 66, 67, 84, 87, 101, 109, 113, 120 

Expenditures 24, 26, S7, 63, 78, 131 

Fiction, its dangers 60 

Fixtnres for apparatus 25 

Free Libraries 19, 22, 64, 131 

Geography 19,66,87,88,89,95,118,119 

Gradation 40, 54, 58, 59, 66, 68, 69, 76, 85, 119, 120 

Grammar 52, 83, 87, 118, 119 

" schools 54, 66, 85, 91 

71 



High schools 54, 67, 95, 120, 133 

History 95 
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INDEX TO APPENDIX. 145 

Home influences 48 

Hygiene .' 55, 70, 74, 78,131 

Illiteracy 39, 30, 31, 33, 58, 63 

ImprovemeDt, how secared 38 

Industrial education 55, 57, 81, 83, 93 

Inatitutea 107, 116, 136 

Intemperance 80 



Joumale, educational 23, 56, 107, 110, 113, 116 

Legislation 100 

Libraries 19, 23, 64, 131 

Maps 18, 30, 31, 33, 34, 35, 119 

Meetings, educational 51, 57, 60 

Methods of teaching 39, 53, 56, 60, 61, 79, 83, 83, 85, 86, 89, 

99, 101, 111, 113, 116 

Morals 58, 67, 68, 83, 88 

Music 78, 83, 92 



Names of school Officers and teachers. . 

Non-residents, attendance of 

Nnmbers 



Parents, duties of 40, 44, 46 

" increase of interest 38, 44 

■' responsibility of 34 

Philosophical apparatus .' 24 

PhiloBophy 91 

Phonetic system 60 

Primary schools 53,55, 71,74,85,87, 94 

teachers 94, 101, 110, 114 

Progress 37, 51, 55, 100 

Punishments 41, 42 

Pupils, increase of interest 22, a3 
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Beading 19, 60, 79, 80, 82, 88, 92, ft4 

" snpplementary 74, 79,85, 86, 88, 90, 91, 93, 119 

Reference books 19, 23, 26 

Reports 56 

Reviews 40, 59, 83 

Rewards 30 

Rogers High School Association 52 

■' " " course in English ' 83 

" " " peculiar responsibility of . . ..67 

" " " post graduate course i57 

School officers, names of 3, 140 

" houses 75, 121, 122, 131, 134 

Schools, evening 62, 131, 135 

" grammar 54, 66, 85, 91 

high 54, 67, 95, 120, 132 

length of 37, 39, 108 

primary 53, 55, 71, 74, 85, 87, 94 

" select 126 

" size of. 37, 34, 36, 71, 74, 76, 134 

Science 56 

Seats, suitable 72, 73 

Select schools 126 

Size of schools 27, 34, 36, 71, 74, 76, 134 

Spelling 88 

Statistical tables 125 

Studies 19, 33, 38, 66, 68, 79 

" course of * 51, 69, 84, 91, 99 

" too many 79, 80 

Superintendents, list of 140 

" salary of 140 

47, 50, 55, 59, 95, 130, 131 

44 

27, 28,31, 58, 59, 75, 76,130, 130, 137 
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Teachers 23, 23, 37, 94, 100, 121, 123 

aide for 25, 46, 47, 50, 54, 61, 65, 103, 1 10 

changes of 36, 37, 39, 40, 74, 103, 103, 104, 105, 107, 

111, 114, 115, 116, 117, 120 

duties of 41, 43, 86 

" examinationB of 101, 109, 113, 120 

*' expenenceof 74 

fanlts of 43, 43, 57, 59, 96, 99 

hints for 108 

" lectures of 25 

moral influence of . .33, 55, 103, 103, 105. 107, 109, 112, 116 

names of " 3 

normal 100, 106, 138 

primary 94, 101, 110, 114 

qnalificatioD8of...,42, 79, 101, 103,105, 110, 116, 117, 122 

" responsibility of 71, 109 

" superannuated, provisions for 113 

trials of 48,49, 50, 76 

" wages of 22, 27, 28, 37, 97, 104, 106, 110, 111, 112, 

114, 115, 133, 135 

Teaching, methods of 39, 53, 56, 60, 61, 79, 82, S3, 85, 86, 89, 

99, 101, 111, 113, 116 

Text-books. . . 39, 83, 87, 116, 117 

" appropriation for .118 

changes of 117, 118 

free 51, 118, 135 

list of ( 138 

Theorists 56, 57 

Town system 69, 104, 120, 122 

Truancy 39 

Truant law 29, 30, 31, 33, 33, 35, 43 

Ti-uants, influence of 39, 31, 32, 34 

Trustees 120, 131 

Ventilation 70, 71, 73, 73, 74, 75, 76 

Digitized bvGoO^^IC 
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1 44, 45, 46, 47, 48, 49, 50, 96, 97, 100 

T« 82,87,88, 37,97, 104, IOC, 110, 111,118, 

12, 135 

60,88,88 

75, 80, 82, 83, 87, 89, 92, 93,94 
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